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RICHMOND TOOTH CROWN Co. 


On establishing our dental practice in mus City it 
has been our purpose to so divide the different de- 
partments of dentistry into their several specialties 
that eack operator should only be employed in that 
branch of service in which he excels. This is an en- 
tirely new and original plan, and is a step decidedly 
progressive, providing the best possible service for 
all. 

This method has been canvassed for several years 
among a number of practitioners pre-eminent for abill- 
ty, and has failed to be carried into practical effect 
for the want of an executive head to maturea feasi- 
ble plan, We have necessarily had to be careful ina 
felection of suitable persons, possessed of undoubted 
skill and professional reputation, that should leave 
no doubt in the minds of the public regarding our 
ability te carry out the plan which oar announce- 
ment embodies. Intelligent demands are being forced 
&pon our profession for a higher grade of service 
in the department of what is now being termed oral 
surgery, which embraces the treatment of allthe dis- 
orders associated with the teeth and the mouth. 
The profession has as yet but a very limited 
mumber of practitioners who have attained this 
surgical skill, or that have in any large senseanac- 
corded reputation as generalists. We are pleased 
to announce tothe public that we havesecured the 
associate services of Dr. Geo. A. Mills, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.,a gentleman of 28 years’ experience, and iden- 
tified for the last 21 years with the practice of Brook- 
lyn Heights. Dr. Mills has been foremost in all the ad- 
vanced movements of his calling during the last 20 
years in the national and local associations; he was 
one of the original incorporators of the New-York Col- 
lege of Dentistry; he has been an active clinical 
teacher in fourof the dental colleges of this country, 
and his writings for several of the leading dental 
journals are familiar to all, and have acquired a great 
popularity among the reading portion of the profes- 
sion. 

Dr. Mills purposes to introduce a special feature of 
practice, that he has been presenting and claims to be 
new, viz.: Treatment and cureof Rige’s disease, or 
loosening of the teeth. He has, for the lastseven years, 
been publishing articles in the several journals and 
societies, both medical and dental, (by which he has 
been invited,)also by clinical teachings in various 
parts of the country, impressing the importance of 
this practice. This disorder is one long known, 


but has been left to do its destructive work 





to teeth and health, had baffled 
all skill and if 
left to itself would ultimately result in loss of 


because it 


and was pronounced incurable, 


the entire socket and the dropping out of the teeth, 
one by one, and in the meantime adds great dis- 
comfort to the patient from]soreness of the gums, 
bleeding, a constant discharge of pus, a sickly fetid 
odor in the breath, noticed more often by others than 
by the one in trouble, and entailing untold suffering 
upon the general health, stealthily depriving the vic- 
tim of nutrition, and frequently culminating in pre- 
mature death. 

Dr. MILLS having been so remarkably successful in 
his treatment of this disease, we have recently been 
enabled to obtain his services, and he will now have 
entire charge of this department and the care of 
gll diseases of the natural teeth, 


RICHMOND TOOTH CROWN CO. 


DO NOT ALLOW YOUR TEETH TO BE EXTRACTED, 
WEAR NO PLATES, 


The RICHMOND TOOTH CROWN ENTIRELY OB- 
VIATES THE NECESSITY OF EXTRACTING TEETH, 
does away with artificial plates, and prevents the suf- 
ferings caused by decay of the teeth and consequent 
extraction of roots, and avoids the pain and ex- 
cessive annoyance of aplate. 

By this method roots of teeth which are still firm 
in position may be restored to perfect usefulness and 
beauty, and made so solid that they will perform the 
office of mastication like the natural teeth. 

If but four firm roots still remain in proper position 
we can attach an entire set of teeth to them, and re- 
store the mouth to its original beauty and comfort, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF A PLATE, 


FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE A MORE EXPENSIVE 
AND ELEGANT IMITATION OF THE NATURAL 
TEETH, WE CAN MODEL AND CARVE PORCELAIN 
TEETH TO CORRESPOND WITH THE FEATURES, 
AND COLOR THEM TO SUIT THE COMPLEXION, 
MAKING THEM SO NATURAL THAT DETECTION 
IS IMPOSSIBLE. 

All are respectfully invited to call and examine 
these BEAUTIFUL OPERATIONS and judge of their 
merits. 

OUR PRICES ARE CASH, HALF IN ADVANCE,* 
BALANCE WHEN COMPLETED. WE CAN AFFORD 
TO PLACE OUR FEES AT EXTREMELY LOW FIG- 
URES, AS WE DO ENTIRELY A CASH BUSINESS. 


NEw-YorE, No. 634 5TH-AY., Nov. 19, 1881. 
Dr. C. M. Richmond: 

Dear Sir: It gives me pleasure to say that the crown 
pperation you performed for me three years ago isa 
wonderful success. I consider it a wonderful achieve- 
ment in dentistry and cheerfully recommend it. Iam, 
dear Sir, yours with respect, Db. O. MILLS. 

Winpsork HoTeL, NEW-YORK, 
Dr. C. M. Richmond: 

My Dear Sir: The professional services you ren- 
dered me three years ago still prove very satisfac- 
tory. I congratulate you on being able, through your 
wonderful prereset Soo oe so greatly to the 

noforts of others. Very tru ours, 
Pad y Uu'y HENRY SANFORD. 


NEw-YorK HOTEL, NEw-YORK, Nov. 4, 1881. 
Drs. Richmond and Sheffield: 

GENTLEMEN: Your "Crowning Process” has opened 
anewera in dentistry. You demonstrate that the 
hollow, nerveless tooth is ving bone. The surgeon 
does not extract aching bones while they have perios- 
tial lite. Yourreat the roots surgically. and when 
ylaced ina healthy condition you adjust a strong, 
fermetically sealed crown which precludes all fluids 
and gases that decay the teeth. The complete set of 
crowns placed for me are more than satisfactory. 
Refer any one you please to me. Very truly yours, 
&e., J. S ESHLEMAN, M. D., Philadelphia. 


No. 59 BROAD-sT., NEW-YORK, April 28, 1882. 
Messrs. Sheffield and Richmond ; 
GENTLEMEN: Your “Crowns” and excellent work- 
manship executed have oo ceca ergy eer 
an with pleasure recommend them. Very respect- 
fon, ™ FRED’K R. WEST. 


No. 1 West 55TH-sT., NEW-YORK, Nov. 1, 1881. 
Drs. Richmond and Sheffield, surgeon Dentists, Nv. 26 
West 32d-st., New-York City: 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure to set forth the 
merits of your process of ‘*'Crown Setting,” which in 
my judgment !s far above every other method hereto- 
fore knownor Se by the members of your pro- 
fession. Your beautiful invention has superseded the 
barbarous custom of extracting teeth and the incon- 
venience and annoyanee of wearing a plate in the 
mouth. ‘Crown Setting” has given so much comfort 
and satisfaction to a member of my.family that I can- 
not do otherwise than commend your invention and 
practice to the public. [am your obedient servant, 

Gen. H. D. WALLEN, U.S. Army. 


Drs. Richmond and Sheffield : 

Drar Sirs: Having had some experience with the 
Richmond Tooth Crown, I can attest its great value 
pnd give it my strongest recommendation. 

Rk, A. KOBERTS, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Unica, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1881. 

Drs. Richmond and Sheffield, No <6 West 32d-st., New- 
York: 

GENTLEMEN: Itake great pleasure in stating that 
J am familiar with the ‘“*Richmond Tooth Crown” 
ethod of restoring teeth which haye been worn down 
y use or broken olf by accident, so long as the roots 
remain; new teeth, with porcelain faces and gold set- 
tings, can be attached to them, which will be in every 
respect as durable and usetul as the originals. The 
rocess is rapid AND PAINLESS, and the result per- 
Your valuable invention should be known every- 
where, in order that untortunates may be spared the 
torture of having the teeth extracted and the annoy- 
pnee of artificial plates. The teeth restored by your 
rocess are natural, cleanly, comfortable, and use- 
ul. Icannot express too warmly my admiration for 
the “TOOTH CKOWN” asatriumph of mechanical 
gurgery or my ae for th — wp toa ag > 
ave been un r - 

cai sea” “ai EDWIN HUTCHINSON, M. D. 


_— 


RICHMOND TOOTH CROWN CO., 
lL. T. SHEFFIELD, Treasurer and Manager. 


OFFICES: 24 AND 26 WEST 32D-ST., NEW-YORE; 72. 


STATE-ST,, NEW-LONDON, CONN,, AND 
SARATOGA. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


USE 


DR. SHEFFIELD’S CREME DENTIFRICE, 
1 ee ee GAd we will mail prepaid 
nh stamps, and we 

Sete ining six tubesof DR. ° EFFIELD'S CREME 
ENTIFRIGE for cleansing the teeth and rfuming 
the breath. With the dentifrice we wil send an 
ELEGANTLY 11. LUMINATED SACHET 

PACKET for the tolie 


eit * 


he 


The New Bork Times, 
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GOV. CORNELL LEADING 


AT THE HEAD OF ALL CANDIDATES 
FOR THE NOMINATION. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FOURTEEN OF THE 
DELEGATES TO SARATOGA IN HIS FAVOR 
—SECRETARY FOLGER’S HOME COUNTY 
FOR CORNELL—THE CLOSING CANVASS 
AS SEEN AT THE STATE CAPITAL. 

Delegates to the Republican State Conven- 
tion have been chosen by 124 ofthe 128 Assem- 

bly districts, These districts have elected 481 

of the 496 delegates, leaving 4 districts to 

choose 15 representatives to-morrow. The re- 
ports received by THE Trims indicate that 
of the 481 delegates chosen, 214 are instructed 
or understood to be for Cornell. Secretary 

Folger has 153 delegates instructed for or un- 

derstood to be for him; Congressman James 

W. Wadsworth has 68; Congressman Walter 

A. Wood, 17; the Hon. John H. Starin, 11; 

Gen. John C, Robinson, 6, and as to the pref- 

erence of 12 delegates there is doubt. 


THE OUTLOOK AT ALBANY. 

GOV. CORNELL’S LEAD AS ESTIMATED BY-‘HIS 
FRIENDS—HOW COULD A FAILURE TO 
NOMINATE HIM BE ANSWERED ? 

ALBANY, Sept. 16.—In all of the Assem- 
bly districts of the State except the First 

Onondaga, the First Niagara, the First 

Saratoga and Schoharie, the delegates to 

the Republican convention have been 

chosen. It is perfectly clear that Gov. 

Cornell will lead all of his opponents, whatever 

may be the result in all three of the districts in 

which the elections are yet to be held. As-col- 
lected here by the friends of Gov. Cornell, the 
returns of delegates chosen show that Cornell 

has 215; Folger, 158; Wadsworth, 48; 

Wood, 17; Starin, 15. Eighteen dele- 

gates are classed as doubtful, and 15 

are yet to be heard from. The 

result in Ontario County—Secretary Folger’s 
home—which to-day elected delegates with 
instructions to vote for Cornell, while it was 
not unexpected, has given the friends of the 
Governor a degree of satisfaction they cannot 
conceal, The reports from Ontario of the 
popularity of Gov. Cornell have not been 
overstated in the reports of correspondents 
who have visited Geneva, Canandaigua, and 
otber places in the county. The feeling which 
animated Mr. Folger’s neighbors was not 
one of personal hostility. It was direct- 
ed against the cause and the faction 
he represented in this fight for the Governor- 
ship rather than against himself. The convic- 
tion that Mr. Folger was being made use of to 
enable Jay Gould and Conkling to share the 
control of the Government of the State is 
nowhere stronger than in Ontario, and the 
only way the people had of expressing that 
conviction was by choosing delegates for the 
candidate upon whom they could rely to pre- 
vent Gould and Conkling from lording it over 
them, The manner in which Judge Folger has 
been put forward in this canvass has greatly 
distressed him, and the refusal of his own coun- 
ty to give him even a complimentary vote will 
be felt most keenly by a man who can bear 
slighting about as poorly as the most sensi- 
tive creature in the world. The vote for 

Wadsworth, as estimated to-night, is only 

noted as exhibiting the hollowness of the pre- 

tense that he was the popular candidate, and 
an examination of it by those who are at all 
acquainted with the sentiments of the people 


who elected the delegates reveals the fact that 
Wadsworth’s vote is a menace to any Admin- 
istration candidate, and that at an early 
period in the balloting it may be expect- 
ed to be added to the votes for Cor- 
nell, A good deal of astonishment is ex- 
pressed at the insignificant vote accumulated 
for the Hon. John H. Starin. it had been ex- 
pressed that he would secure instructed dele- 
gations from Ulster, Montgomery, Saratoga, 
and Fultonand Hamilton. e has lost Ulster, 
cannot be sure of Saratoga, and it is very 
doubtful if he will get the votes of the delegates 
from the other counties named. While Mont- 
gomery—his own county—did not commit its 
delegates for Cornell, but allowed them to go 
uninstructed, it is learned from a member of 
the County Convention that a delegate who 
brought a resolution of instruction for Mr. 
Starin in his pocket did not dare pro- 
duce it, as a canvass of the delegates 
convinced him Cornell was their pref- 
erence, and that an attempt to pass it 
would produce a result that would be the 
reverse of gratifying to the gentleman for 
whom it had been prepared. The county is a 
strong anti-Administration and anti-Conkling 
one, and it hasan antipathy to Gould and his 
schemes, and when its vote is cast as the peo- 

le of the county really desire tosee it it will 
“ counted in the Cornell column. Mutterings 
of discontent on the part of the Hon. Walter 
A.W ood are neard from Rensselaer. Having in- 
structed its delegates for Wood, the would-be 
candidate has naturally expected that an 
effort would be made by the managers in the 
county to increase his chances by industrious 
canvassing in his favor. Instead of that, how- 
ever, the Troy Conkling men have been talk- 
ing of nothing but Folger, until Mr. Wood is 
reported to have vigorously expressed his dis- 
approval of the trick by which his name has 
been used to secure votes to be used for some- 
body else. 

A growing belief that Gov. Cornell will be 
seneninenad has been noticed not only here, but 
in many of the counties of the State during the 
last week. The ‘* bounce’ which was indulged 
in so freely by the Conkling men a week ago 
seems to have been abandoned as the reports 
of the different conventions came in, and in 
spite of the repeated assurances that reach 
here deily from New-York that Folger 
is somehow or other to be nominated 
on the first ballot, the candidacy of 
Mr. Folger is becoming a laughing stock, 
and the gossip about a new candidate, 
a ‘dark horse,’ to be sprung upon the con- 
vention at the last moment is renewed with 
an indifference to Folger’s chances that would 
be abominable if there had ever been any heart 
in the professions made for him. Among the 
reported changes of plan was one to the effect 
that Collector Robertson was to be brought 
forward as a candidate who would draw off 
Cornell men, The feeling of the people in the 
State, who have selected Cornell delegates, 
will not justify the hope expressed 
by the wavering Conkling men that this 
would be a good time to _ bring 
Judge Robertson out as acandidate. One of 
the strongest motives that impelled the selec- 
tion of Cornell delegates was that under no 
circumstances would an Administration man 
be acceptable. Whether correctly or not, the 
impression has got abroad that Collector Rob- 
ertson is now more inclined to favor the Conk- 
ling men than the men with whom he was 
identified in the Senatorial fight of 1881, and it 
would be speedily manifested if his name were 
to be used now, and by men who have worked 
and been known as Administration men. The 
determination of Cornell’s friends to see no 
one else but him nominated is bound to be more 
effective in the convention than theabsurd and 
unreasonable desires of the supporters of 
half a dozen other men, when those supporters 
are not earnestly devoted to the candidates 
to whom they are formally credited. The 
only terribly earnest men in the ranks of those 
opposed to Gov. Cornell are Roscoe coins 
and Jay Gould. To gratify a groveling an 
consuming desire for revenge Conkling has 
allied himself with a man who is willing to use 
that spirit of hate to extend his control and 
increase his wealth. These men will stop 
at nothing to accomplish their 
It is dy whispered that, con- 
vinced of the impossibility of defeat- 
ing Cornell by fair means, they will 
resort to the power that Gould has always re- 

ed as superior to men’s convictions, and 
will send their agents to Saratoga prepared to 
puy all the votes that may be necessary to 
nominate the man they prefer, at any cost. 
The su, ion that such means as this are to 
be ed ina Renublican convention does 


not surprise anybody who has known anything 
about Gould’s history. To those who have 
heard, time and time again, the solemn twad- 
dle about the superior virtue of Roscoe Conk- 
ling, the suggestion has a novel sound, but the 
novelty is overcome when it is remembered 
that he could only have entered upon so base 
an alliance after he had resolved to adopt all 
the corrupt jobber’s means to accomplish his 
determination to be revenged. 

No fact is more deeply impressed upon the 
traveler through the State than that the peo- 
ple are convinced that the national Adminis- 
tration did an unnecessary and foolish thing 
in making war upon Gov. Cornell. <A well- 
known Republican in talking about the matter 
to-day wala that the fatality cf the error would 
become as plain as day in the event of the de- 
feat of Gov. Cornell at Saratoga. ‘' Suppose 
we should nominate Folger. The campaign 
opens. Speakers are sent out to arouse the 
people and impress upon them the importance 
of keeping the Republican Party in control at 
Albany. Why? Because we have had a 
good Government for three years? Because 
our Republican Governor has been honest, 
swerving neither to the right nor the left, deaf 
to the appeals of men who, in the guise of 
friends, endeavored to divert him from the 
path of duty? I'll tell you what will happen 
in more than half the counties in this State 
wherever such a speaker is heard by a man 
who voted for Cornell delegates because he 
knew Cornell to be the honest and incorrupti- 
ble Governor. Some old farmer, sharp to dis- 
cern the mistake the party has made, 
would shout out in meeting at the top 
of his voice, ‘Why didn’t you renominate 
him? There could be no answer. The 
failure to renominate would be absolutely in- 
defensible, and it would be next to impossible 
to convince the man who asked such a ques- 
tion that there was not something wrong about 
the party that could make such a mistake. 
You could no more convince him of the right- 
eousness of the nomination of anybody else, 
under the circumstances, than you could the 
men of his class, and not only of the farmer 
class, but those engaged in business in a sinall 
way, that the attempt on the part of Conkling 
and Gould to enlist the special rate men and 
the railroad corporations in a fight for the 
Governorship is a menace to the liberties of the 
people more formidable than any single mon- 
opoly against which the people have ever had 
cause to complain. That such an alliance has 
been made there is abundant reason to believe. 
It is apparent in Syracuse; it is manifest in 
Uuca. The large shippers there, men enjoy- 
ing extraordinary privileges on the railroads, 
demand that equal opportunities shall not be 
given to all shippers of like articles, but that 
they shall continue to enjoy their monopoly of 
preferences. To do that they say the railroad 
Commission bill, which Gov. Cornell ap- 
proved, must be repealed, To bave it repealed 
they will send as many Assemblymen to the 
Legislature, pledged to vote fora repeal of 
the bill, as they cam secure. If they can con- 
trol a majority of the votes of the Assembly, 
and have the bill repealed, they desire to have 
a Governor in the Executive Chamber to 
whom they can go and say ‘Sign,’ and he 
will not refuse. They do not believe that Gov. 
Cornell would obey. ‘They are willing to take 
Folger or any of the other candidates named, 
The inference is unavoidable that in any one 
of the opponents of Gov. Cornell, should he be 
renominated, the men who are fighting for a 
railroad Governor, for a man who would not 
keep so close to the line of right as Gov. Cor- 
neil has done, for a man who would obey 
Gould and his attorney, Conkling, a Governor 
would be secured who would gratify and en- 
rich a few men, and permit the Treasury to be 
invaded at the expense of the people of the 
State.’’ 

anil fp is 
ORLEANS SOLID FOR CORNELL. 
A COUNTY IN WHICH GOULD AND CONKLING 
COULD NOT MUSTER A CORPORAL’S GUARD. 

Axpion, Sept. 16.—The delegates from 
Orleans County to the Republican State Con- 
vention are: Hezekiah Bowen, Charles Bidel- 
man, S. A. Bates, R. Titus Coan. They favor 
Gov. Cornell, 

The election of four Cornell delegates to 
Saratoga by the convention of to-day is in 
exact keeping with the sentiment of the peo- 
ple throughout Orleans County. A small 
clique, comprising the Postmasters of the 
county and a few Administration men, would 
have the result of the convention otherwise, 
They were only a Corporal’s guard, however, 


and, having little influence and no strength, 
they wisely forbore to organize any opposition 
to the Cornell movement, the strength of 
which in this part of the State has been grow- 
ing ever since it leaked out that Jay Gould 
and Roscoe Conkling were leading an attack 
upon him to injure his chances of renomina- 
tion. There are many intelligent Republicans 
in Orleans County who honestly believe that 
the act of Guiteau was the outcome of Mr. Conk- 
ling’s attack upon Gen. Garfield’s Administra- 
tion. The reappearance of the ex-Senator in 
politics has given them the provocation for 
coupling his name with Guiteau’s, and here in 
Orleans, as all through this part of the State, 
there is the utmost bitterness manifested 
toward him. ‘‘We are disposed to be loyal 
to the Administration if it would only 
divorce itself from the fortunes of Mr. 
Conkling,’’ exclaimed a prominent Repub- 
lican of Medina to THE TIMES’S correspondent. 
Republicans of Orleans, when asked who is 
their first choice for Governor, almost in- 
variably answered, ‘‘ Gov. Cornell, because 
we country people can see that his adminis- 
tration has been an economical and very suc- 
cessful one. It would be indecent to refuse 
to renominate him.” The ‘ blind-pool’’ 
stories which were circulated very extensively 
through the country by active agents of 
the Gould-Conkling combination have had no 
effect in Orleans County. ‘*Idon’t believe 
they would make a difference of half a dozen 
votes either one way or the other,’’ said 
a lawyer who is well known in the 
county. Orleans has a Republican ma- 
jority varying from 1,000 to1,400. If Gov. 
Cornell should be the party’s standard-bearer 
this Fall his majority in Orleans could not fall 
far short of the larger figure. There is a very 
kindly feeling toward Mr. Wadsworth here, 
but the belief is general that he cannot be 
nominated. Those who would support him in 
a campaign can be relied upon to support Mr. 
Cornell. 

Now that the matter of State delegates has 
been disposed of, that of the Congressional 
nomination and of the nomination for the 
Judgeship of the Supreme Court in this, the 
Eighth Judicial District, will now attract a 
great deal of attention. Orleans has had a 
Congressman only once in about 20 years. 
Monroe County has succeeded in securing him 
of late years, but there is a chance for Orleans 
if the two Monroe candidates, Congressman 
Van Voorhees and Mr. A. B. Lamberton, are 
unable to settle their differences before enter- 
ing the convention. The candidate of Orleans 
is Mr. George Bullard, a lawyer of Albion. 
He will ave the 22 delegates of the 
county, while the 70 odd whom Mon- 
roe will select are likely to be di- 
vided between the two candidates of that 
county. Nearly every one of the eight coun- 
ties in this (the Eighth) Judicial District has a 
candidate for the office which Judge Talcott is 
compelled to give upon account of his age. 
The city of Buffalo alone has three. ‘The 
choice of Orleans County is Mr. Henry A. 
Childs, of Medina, a gentleman every way 
well qualified to fill the office. Mr. Childs was 
for nine years the District Attorney of the 
county. He is a partner of State Senator Ed- 
mund L, Pitts. His friends believe that bis 
chances for securing the nomination are bet- 
ter than those of any other candidate outside 
of the city of Buffalo. 


——_»—_—_—. 


DIVIDED DELEGATES FROM SARA- 
TOGA, 

SaraToaa, Sept. 16.—At the Republican 

district convention to-day Austin L. Rey- 

nold, Franklin Carpenter, W. W. Worden, 


and Warren Dake were chosen delegates to 
the State Convention. Two have disclosed 
their first choice to he Wadsworth; the other 
two are either for Wadsworth or Gov. Cor- 


neil, 
> 


SENECA COUNTY FOR CORNELL. 

Seneca Fauus, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The 
Republicans of Seneca County met in conven- 
tion here to-day. There was a contest over 
the admission of the delegates from Seneca 


Falls, Varick, and Fayette. On the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Credentials 
the Varick, Fayette, and Covert delegations 
withdrew, lea the convention with renre- 


sentatives from only seven towns. The fol- 
lowing State delegates were appointed: Peter 
Lott, Edward Rumsey, and George Folwell. 
They were instructed to vote for Cornell for 


Governor. 
———-—~<.————_—-- 


ONTARIO (FOLGER’S HOME) INSTRUCTS 
FOR GOV. CORNELL. 

CANANDAIGUA, Sept. 16.—The Ontario 
County Republican Convention to-day elected 
the following delegates to the Saratoga Con- 
vention: Edwin Hicks, Charles E. Reed, John 
H. Benham, Charles R. Case, Marcus E. 
Pickett, J. Allen Troop; for alternates— 
Myron H. Clark, William A. Reed, Charles 
Ottley, Ashman B. Gauss, Warren B. Witter, 
Calvin P. Brown. They were instructed to 


vote for the renomination of Gov. Alonzo B. 
Cornell, 
—_———_—_ 


CAYUGA INSTRUCTS FOR CORNELL, 

WEEpDsPORT, Sept. 16.—The delegates 
just elected to the Republican State Conven- 
tion from the Second District of Cayuga are 
W. B. Priddy, George R. Peck, Thomas Hun- 
ter, and E, A. Wooding. They were instructed 
for Cornell, with considerable opposition. 
Priddy’s election was unanimous, e is not 
supposed to be strongly in the Cornell interest. 
The convention chose delegates favoring Sero 


E. Payne for Congress by a vote of 53 to 38 
for George J. Post. 


—_———_~o——— 


STEUBEN UNANIMOUS FOR CORNELL. 

Bats, Sept. 16.—The First Assembly Dis- 
trict of Steuben County sends the following 
delegates to the Republican State Convention 
at Saratoga: Ira Davenport, Alonzo Van 
Wie, W. W. Carpron, and D. B, Curtis. The 


delegates are unanimous for Cornell. 
oe 


YATES COUNTY FOR CORNELL. 
PENN YAN, Sept. 16.—The delegates from 
Yates County to the Republican State Conven- 
tion are John L. Dinturff, Asa P. Fish, Henry 


Standish. They are uninstructed, but favor 
Gov. Cornell. 


pees = ee 
AND MONROE, TOO, FOR CORNELL. 
Rocurster, Sept. 16.—The Republican 
convention of the First Assembly District of 
Monroe County was held at Pittsford to-day 
and the following named delegates elected to 
the State Convention: H. P. Wilbur, of Per- 
inton; George A. Goss, of Pittsford, and 


Frank Gardner, of Wendon. They go unin- 
structed, but are understood to favor Cornell. 

The Republican convention of the Third 
Assembly District was held at Spencerport to- 
day. The following named delegates to the 
State Convention were elected: D. D. Budd, 
L. E. Underhill, James H. Redman, and Rob- 
ert R. Garbutt. They go uninstructed, but 
are understood to favor Cornell. 

Sees 

WADSWORTH MEN FROM LIVINGSTON. 

Avon, Sept. 16.—The Livingston County 
Republican Convention to-day elected W. A. 
Brodie, Isaac Hempton, W. T. Robinson, S. 
Taintor, and Jotham Clark, Jr., delegates to 
the State Convention. Resolutions were 
adopted indorsing the Administrations of Pres- 
ident Arthur and Gov. Cornell, and favoring 
the nomination of James W. Wadsworth for 


Governor, but pledging support to any Repub- 
lican candidate nominated. 


: Sar 
OTSEGO’S UNINSTRUCTED DELEGATES. 

ONEONTA, Sept. 16.—The delegates elected 
to the Saratoga Convention from the Second 
District of Otsego to-day at West Oneonta are: 
The Hon. David Wilber, Willard E. Yager, 
and Jay L. Tucker. Their preferences have 


not been expressed and there were no instruc- 
tions. 


ecb iaiedbaaioas 

SCHENECTADY SOLID FOR STARIN. 

ScHENECTADY, Sept. 16.—At the Republi- 
can convention in this city to-day the follow- 
ing delegates to the Republican State Conven- 
tion were chosen: Edward Ellis, the Hon. 
Charles Stanford, and Judge Austin A. Yates. 
They are solid for Starin. 


ee 


MORE FOLGER MEN FROM ULSTER. 

Ronpovt, Sept. 16.—The delegates chosen 
from the Second District of Ulster today 
were the Hon. Thomas Cornell, Dr. Josiah 
Hasbrouck, and Louis Bevier. They are for 
Folger for Governor. 

2S ee 
NIAGARA DELEGATES. 

Lockport, Sept. 16.—The Second District 
of Niagara County to-day elected the follow- 
ing delegates to the Republican State Conven- 


tion: Benjamin Flagler, O, C. Bordwell, and 
A. D. Pease. 
ae eee 


FOR CONGRESSMAN AT LARGE, 
ALBANY, Sept. 16.—It is rumored that 
Attorney-Gereral Leslie W. Russell is a can- 
didate for Congressman at Large, and will 


have the support of Goy. Cornell’s friends at 
Saratoga. is nomination was urged in a 
strong editorial in the Elmira Advertiser, 
Superintendent of Insurance Fairman’s paper, 


last evening. 
ee 


CANDIDATES FOR THE ASSEMBLY. 

Apion, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Henry M. Hard 
was nominated by the Republicans of this dis- 
trict for the Assembly by acclamation. 

AUBURN, N, Y., Sept. 16.—Josiah H. Hamil- 
ton has been nominated for member of Assem- 
bly by the Democrats of the First Cayuga 
District. 

The Democrats of the Second District of 
Cayuga County have nominated Manville E. 
Kenyon, of Moravia, for member of Assembly. 

RocuEsTeER, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The Republi- 
cans of Yates County to-day nominated Staf- 
ford C. Cleveland, late Postmaster of Penn 
Yan, for the Assembly. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The Republi- 
cans of the First Assembly District of Chau- 
tauqu County to-day nowinated P. M. Miller, 
of Stockton, for member of Assembly. 


—_—_——— 


THE JUDICIAL CONTEST. 

Lockport, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The Repub- 
lican Second Assembly District Convention 
of Niagara County, held at Wilson to-day, 
elected as delegates to the judicial convention 
for the Eighth District Renssalaer Ward and 
Andrew Welsher. Although uninstructed the 
delegates will favor the nomination of tbe 
Hon. F. Brundage, Niagara County Judge, 
for Supreme Court Justice. It is‘expected that 
almost every one of the eight counties compos- 
ing the district will have a candidate before 


the convention. 
oe 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN. 
CINCINNATI DEMOCRATIC COMPLICATIONS— 

RESULTS OF NOMINATING CONVENTIONS, 

Cincinnati, Sept. 16.—The Democrats 
are likely to have a sharp contest in the First 
Congressional District. The convention oc- 
curs on Tuesday. Col. Follet has all along 
been regarded as the coming man, but within 
a few days opposition to his nomination has 
arisen. Ex-City Solicitor Peck has become a 
formidable competitor for the nomination, and 
zest has been given to the race by the claim 
that Peck represents the Pendleton faction 
and Follet the ‘‘ Young Eagles,” who are try- 
ing to kill off both Pendleton and Thurman and 
get control of the party machinery. Col. Fol- 


lett fought with the boys at Columbus, at 
the time of the State Convention, against Sen- 
ator Pendleton. Had that fight been success- 
ful his nomination for Congress would have 
been assured. But it was a losing battle, and 
Pendleton’s friends are disposed to punish the 
rebels at Columbus whenever a good oppor- 
tunity occurs. With this fight against Col. 
Follett there are other complications. If Fol- 
lett is beaten the Follett combination will be 
broken, in a measure, and a different county 
ticket will be furnished. The candidates are 
all somewhat anxious. The confidence which 
the Democrats feel that they can carry the 
city has led to the belief that a nomination is 
as good asan election. and the nominations 


are for that reason being contested for stub- 
bornly and at a heavy costof time and money. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 16.—The Republi- 
can Convention of the Third District, held at 
Monroe, ended to-day in a complete split and 
nomination of two candidates for Congress. 
The Hazelton following met and, after voting 
down a communication from the members 
from Dane and Green Counties looking to- 
ward compromise, renominated Mr. Hazelton, 
Mr. Keyes receiving two votes. The delega- 
tions from Dane, Green, and Lafayette Coun- 
ties, comprising a majority of the original 
convention, met and nominated E. W. Keyes 
by acclamation. Both candidates accepted. 
The Democrats are hopeful of carrying the 
district on account of the split. They will 
hold a convention at Dodgeville on Wednes- 
day next. 

RocuHEsTER, N. Y., Sept. 16.—At the Yates 
County Republican convention, held at Penn 
Yan to-day, delegates were chosen in favor of 
Hanford Struble for Congress. 

SENECA Fas, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The Re- 
publican convention of Seneca County to- 
day elected Frederick L. Manning, D. H. 
Evans, George W. Jones, George Clark, P. W. 
Bailey, and J. W. Strong delegates to the Con- 

ressional Convention. They are in favor of 
arrison Chamberlain for member of Con- 
gress. 

BostQn, Sept. 16.—About 50 gentlemen from 
the Ninth Congressional District, who are 
prominently connected with the civil service 
reform movement, unanimously adopted, at a 
meeting this afternoon, a resolution ‘* that, in 
the event of the renomination of J. W. Cand- 
ler by the Congressional Convention, it is the 
sense of this meeting that it will be expedient 
to make an independent nomination.’ 


DELAWARE GREENBACKERS. 
Witmineton, Del., Sept. 16.—Twenty- 
two Delaware Greenbackers held a convention 
at Newcastle this afternoon and nominated Milo 


L. Blanchard for Governor,and Alfred H. Weld 
for Congress. A former gathering of five 
Greenbackers had named a ticket with John C. 
Jackson for Governor, but he declined. A 
platform was adopted which, to the usual 
planks, adds one demanding the abolition of 
the whipping-post. 
eth las 
CANDIDATES IN CONNECTICUT. 

Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 16.—A letter re- 
ceived by a prominent Republican in this city 
from Treasurer James D. Smith, of Stamford, 
says he is nota candidate for a place on the 
Republican State ticket. His withdrawal will 
make the Hon, Samuel Bingham, of Wind- 


bam, a prominent candidate, and will relieve 
Fairfield County of the embarrassment of 
having two candidates. The only contest now 
remaining since the official announcement of 
Gov. Bigelow’s retirement is for Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the choice will probably lie 
among John D. Candee, editor of the Bridge- 
port Standard ; Senator Bradstreet, of Thom- 
aston, and ex-Senator Coe, of Torrington. 
There is no opposition to the nomination of 
Capt. Stiles T. Stanton, of Stonington, for 
Secretary of State, and practically none tothe 
nomination of Gen. Sloate, of New-Haven, for 
Controller. 
—_—— ete 
NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
—_—__—__—. 


W ASHINGTON, Sept. 16, 1882. 


President Barrios, of Guatemale, is expect- | 
ed to arrive in New-York on Monday in the | 


Arizona, 

The amount of bonds withdrawn from 
securities of national banks by Treasurer Gil- 
fillan to-day and surrendered to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for exchange into 3 per 
cents is $16,989,550; total to date, $158,814,- 
350. 

Newton Edmunds and Peter C. Shannon, 
of Yankton, Dakota, and James H. Teller, of 


Cleveland, Ohio, have been appointed by Sec- 
retary Teller as a commission to negotiate 
with the Sioux Indians for the cession of part 
of their reservationin Dakota. Their appoint- 
ment is in accordance with a provision of the 
last Sundry Civil Appropriation bill. 

At the close of business to-day called bonds 
had been redeemed at the Treasury as fol- 


lows: Under the one hundred and ninth call, 
$4,812,400; under the one hundred and tenth 
call, $4,666,550; under the one hundred and 
eleventh call, $4,710,210; under the one hundred 
and twelfth call, $13,360,300; under the one 
hundred and thirteenth call, $10,541,250, under 
the one hundred and fourteenth call, $13,215,- 
050; under the one hundred and fifteenth call, 
$8,873,750. 


ee 


CHICAGO MARKETS STRONGER. 


MUCH EXCITEMENT AMONG DEALERS—CORN 
AND LARD THE OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 

Cuicaao, Sept. 16.—There was a great deal 
of excitement in the markets to-day, which were 
steadier and much stronger. The leading objects 
of interest were September and October corn and 
October lard. These were wanted, and wanted 
badly, by a great many people who only a little 
while ago could not sell enough to make them 
happy. There was a really good export demand 
for corn, especially for high mixed, and it was 
rumored that the hot wind had withered it all in 
Kansas. This put upcorn, and lard followed, while 
oats were stiffened in sympathy, and wheat refused 
to budge, remaining steadily dull until near the 
close of the session. Pork and .meats were firmer, 
on the same general principles as covered corn and 
lard, except that there were no well-defined fears 
ofa corner in pork. A round lot of short ribs was 
sold at 135g cents per pound, to goto a packer on 


the Missouri River, which was quoted as an indi- 
cation of great scarcity. Corn was active and 
much stronger, chifley on the deferred futures. 
This month advanced 24% cents, October about 2 
cents, and the year only 14% cents, all closing 
strong. The British markets were called quiet and 
steady, but our receipts were again smaller, and 
there were reports that corn in Kansas has suf- 
fered severely from the late hot spel]. The last 
probably caused the sending of a good many buy- 
ing orders that came in from the South-west, 
while on the other hand there were several ex- 
port orders for corn, two or three cargoes being 
taken for that purpose. The result of this double 
demand was the sharp advance, and perhaps this 
started the rumor that corn for this and next 
month is heavily cornered, which frightened some 
local shorts into filling. There was no apparent ex- 
eat demand for regular wheat, and McGeoch, of 

ilwaukee, was understood to be selling for Sep- 
tember as freely as buyers would take it, and pur- 
chasing the same car lots “*ferninst it.” Outside of 
this the market was even flatter than usual, and 
looked asif the increased supply would have de- 
pressed price but for the advance incorn. There 
was some export inquiry here for “hard” Spring 
wheat, but there is practically none of that offered. 
What there is of itthus far is all picked up by 
millersin the North-west. 

Hog products were active and stronger, espe- 
cially on October lard. There was a rush for that 
article, and other stuff was firmer in sympathy, 
though Liverpool reported a decline of 6d, to 1s. 
on meat. The shorts covered freely, both in pork 
and lard, They appeared to start in with the rise 
in corn, but developed independent strength. It 
was said that Liverpool is undergoing a squeeze 
on lara, which makes a good shipping demand 
here. The outgo from this city has been very 
large the past week, and more is wanted on 
foreign account. Meats, too, are going out, 
chiefly to the South and South-west, at a much 
more rapid rate than they are being produced, ex- 
cept as the pork barrel is being called into requisi- 
tion to supply the void—and pork is shipped from 
this city for shipping at other points as weil as here. 
‘Lhe record of this city since the close of February 
is reported as about 1,402,000 hogs, against 2,166,000 
head to the same time in 1881, and 2,400,000 tothe 
same time in 1880. Mess pork closed 5 to 7% 
cents higher; red Winter wheat firm: reg- 
ular wheat a shade firmer; corn, 134 to 
234 cents higher: oats strong, and to % cent 
higher. The receipts for the week were 84,100 
cattle, 43,000 hogs, and 13,400 sheep, against 30,860 
cattle, 124,956 hogs, and 9,685 sheep for the corre- 
sponding week last year. Letters from cattle rais- 
ers in Texas and Kansas indicate the manner in 
which some of the surplus corn in those States 
will be consumed. One man in Texas, owning 
2,000 head of cattle, writes that he has engaged 
corn of the neighboring farmers for Winter feed- 
ing. and expects to use not far from 100,000 bush- 
els in that way. In several instances Kansas stock 
men have intimated their intention to adopt the 
same mode of fattening thecoming Winter. The 
price paid by one man in the latter State is 40 cents 
per bushel. He isto do his own delivering. 


SS EE eee 
FRIGHTENED DEPOSITORS IN TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., Sept. 16.—At the hour of com- 
mencing business this morning there was a large 
crowd of depositors waiting at the Manufacturers’ 
Bank to withdraw their money. Most of the per- 


sons in waiting were farmers, who had not heard 
of the bank’s troubles until the statement in rela- 
tian tharato had printed, All whe desired it 


, 











were given their money. The bank was amply pre- 
red for arun, as all the other banks had tendered 
thelp. The doors were kept open an hour later 
than usual, but in the afternoon only a few depos- 
itors made withdrawals. The heaviest customers 
made their deposits as usual at the bank. The offi- 
cers claim that the deposits were nearly as large as 
= withdrawals. There will probably be no fur- 

er run. 

a 


ROWING CONTESTS AT NYACK. 


LAST REGATTA OF THE SEASON—PLANNING 
AMUSEMENT FOR THE WINTER. 


Nyack, N. Y., Sept. 16.—To-day has been a 
gala day for the members of the Nyack Rowing 
Association and their many friends, as it was the 
day appointed for the final regatta of the season. 
The boat club colors were fiying at an early hour 
this morning, and before 9 o’clock the boat-house 
was thronged with ladies and gentlemen. The 
members, of the club all wore their uniforms of 
blue, trimmed with gold. The Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Band, of Brooklyn, played from the front 


balcony of the boat-house. The first race was the 
senior single scull, distance two miles, with turn. 
The entries were Julian O. Davidson, William L. 
Voorhis, and Joseph J. Hart. There was a good 
start, and the water was then in fine condition. 
Davidson led slightly at the start and kept gaining 
gradually, turning the mile stake in 8:17; Voorhis 
turned this stake in 8:55 and Hart in 9:00. 
On the return Davidson continued to increase 
the distance between himself and his competitors, 
and turned the home stake a long distance ahead. 
His time over the whole course was 16:2944. 
Hart’s time was 17:5944, and Voorhis’s 18:09. The 
next race was the single shell junior, first class, 
W.S. Husted and Arthur Merritt being the con- 
testants. A good start was made, Merritt leading 
his opponent a little. Before the mile stake was 
reached Husted got ahead, but Merritt passed him 
again, and both turned the stake in 8:59. After 
turning Husted began taking the lead, and kept 
gaining all the way up, making the entire 
course in 17:45. Merritt’s time was 18:01. 
The junior single, second class, was the 
next race. and George Morrow and Guy 
Nichols entered. The water by this time was 
very rough. The distance was one mile straicht- 
away, starting from the ‘‘bight’” and running up 
to the boat-house. Morrow led his opponent from 
the start. When about half way home Nichols’s 
shell upset and turned completely over. Nichols 
was a good swimmer, and kept up finely until a 
small boat came to his rescue. Morrow continued 
on after a brief stop, and made the course in 9:50. 

The next race was for double seulls; distance 
one mile and a half, with turn. Entries—J. O. 
Davidson and Frank Voorhis against R. Under- 
hill and W. L. Voorhis. This was a fine race, 
and was won by Davidson and Frank Voornis in 
12:3914. Underhill and W. L. Voorhis’s time was 
18:23. The four-oared shell race was the next 
called, and the following crews were soon ready: 
Light crew—J. W. Sturtevant, bow; Guy Nichols, 
John J, Jackman; Joseph J. Hart, stroke. Heavy 
crew—George Morrow, Jr., bow: B. L. Voorhis, 
R. Underhill; W. L. Voorhis, stroke. The distance 
was one mile straightaway. An even start was 
made. After rowing about 20 feet the stroke in 
the light crew broke his oarlock, and the boat was 
stopped and taken on board a tug. After repairs 
were made the boats took another start, when one 
of the outriggers of the heavy crew’s boat was 
broken, and the race came to an_ end. 
A tub race followed, and was won by 
Guy Nichols. A swimming-match was next, 
an the winner was Benjamin L. Voorhis; 
the distance was 100 yards. This ended the sports 
of the day, and in the evening there was an in- 
formal mt given by the association to its friends. 
The association intends having during the Winter 
semi-monthly musical and literary entertaiuments, 
and the following gentlemen constitute the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements: James W. Boyle, Chair- 
man; S. D. Patterson, Secretary; Alexander Pol- 
lock, George M. Hard, Augustus M. Voorhis. 


NEWS TUPICS FROM INDIANA. 


A WOMAN’S JOURNEY TO KANSAS—A CRIMI- 
NAL FOUND IN MEXICO, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 16.—Gov. Porter issued 
a commission and requisition to Mrs. George Rugs 
gles, of Bartholomew County, and that lady went 
tothe western part of Kansas, arrested a men 
named William J. Beck for bigamy. and brought 
him back to the county fortrial. Mrs. Ruggles did 
this for sweet charity's sake and for justice. The 
woman whom Beck had wronged was not able 
financially to prosecute him or follow him up. 

Mr. William Diekson, the foreman of the star 
route jury, was the leader of the Washington dele- 


gation of roughs and bummers and repeaters who 
came here from Baltimore, Philadelphia, New- 
York, Washington, and other cities in 1880 under 
the pay of the Democratic committee. He was pub- 
lished by the Journal at the time asfollows: “ Wil- 
liam Dickson is tall,slender, suave, gentlemanly, and 
wears a dark suit and derby hat. He is Secretary 
of the Central Democratic Committee at Washing- 
ton, and is here A teers | with the notorious 
Alderman Bill McMullen and others. Dickson is 
= to curry the purse of the party. He is very 
oxy.”’ 

The Hon. William Fleming. of Fort Wayne, ex- 
Treasurer of State, is very ill and may not live. 
Joseph P. Wiggins, one of the most prominent 
merchants of the city, is lying at the point of death. 

Julius Coleman, a prominent lawyer of Evans- 
ville. who endeavored to swindle the North-west- 
ern Life Insurance Company out of $20,000 taken 
on another man’s life, and was sent to the South- 
ern prison for two years, escaped from the institu- 
tion soon after his confinement and has never been 
heard from. He has been discovered in the City 
of Mexico, and the Warder started for him yester- 
day. His wife confesses that she smuggled a citi- 
zen’s suit to him under her clothing while on a visit 
- a. and he walked out of the gates unchal- 
enged. 


GENERAL RAILWAY NOTES. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—When the Balti- 


| more and Potomac Railroad Company began the 


work of laying another track from this city to 
Baltimore, in the early part of the present season, 
there were already 17'miles of double track on 


the line. Itis now announced that rails ‘for the 

second track will probably be laid§before Winter 

sets in, exeept for seven miles between Bowie and 

Odenton, where the work may be delayed by 

peeve cuts and filling and by the enlargement of 
ridges. 


GALVESTON, Texas, Sept. 16.—A special to 
the News from El Paso, Mexico, dated yesterday, 
says: ** Three trains, profusely decorated with 
American and Mexican flags, left here this morning 
at 9 o’clock for the City of Chihuahua, with about 
500 passengers. . Unless detained they will reaeh 
the city at 10 o’clock to-night, when the silver 
spike will be driven and the ancient capital of 
Western Mexico;will be connected with the 
United States. A banquet will be given and ex- 
tensive preparations have been made by the Ameri- 
— = J exicans to celebrate the compietion of 

6 road. 


Boston, Sept. 16.—The following telegram 
has just been received direct from Chihuahua at 
the Mexican Central Railway office inthis city: 
“The last spike connecting Chihuahua with i 
Paso has just been driven amid salvos of artillery 
and great enthusiasm.” 


ParK City, Montana, Sept. 16.—The North- 


ern Pacific Railroad has reached here, 24 miles west 
ot Bilhngs. 


HONORS TO MELVILLE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16.—Chief Engineer 
Melville, accompanied by Lieut. Berry, Pay Direc- 
tor Russel, and Joel Cook, of the Committee of 
Arrangements, visited the Mayor’s office this morn- 
ing. and were received by Mayor King. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—Pursuant to a call 
issued a few days ago a number of prominent 
Government officers and business men of this city 
assembled at the Ebbitt House to-night for the 
purpose of arranging for a reception to be ten- 
dered Engineer Melville when he arrives in Wash- 
ington. Ex-Secretary of the Navy Thompson was 
among those present. The meeting was organized 
by the election of Assistant Secretary of State 
Davis as Chairman and Frank T. Commagere as 
Secretary. A committee of 27 was selected and 
authorized to take all steps necessary for an appro- 
priate reception. 

ee 


ORGANIZATIONS INCORPORATED. 
ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The following or- 
ganizations wereincorporated to-day: The Madi- 


son Cotton Ginning Company Phenix Mills, of 
New-York; — $35,000. The Thirteen Club, of 
New-York. The objects of this society, besides as- 
sisting the members thereof in case of sickness or 
their families in case of death, is to combat the 
prevalent superstition against Fridays and against 
13 at a dinner-table. The Mutual Benefit Legisla- 
tive Association of the United States of America, 


of New-York. The Church of Saint Cecilia, of 
New-York. 


— or 
THE BROKEN CANAL BANK. 

Syracvsg, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Superintendent 
Dutcher and State Engineer Seymour were both 
at the canal break at Camillus this morning. 
Superintendent Dutcher has a large gang of men 
at work repairing. Two boats that were carried 
into the breach in the bank are being broken up 
and removed. One was loaded with coal and the 
other with merchandise. With the most expedi- 
tious progress the rebuilding of the broken canal 

will require eight days. : 

or OO 
WHITEHALL, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The New- 
comb Receivership case was again postponed b’ 


mutual agreement until next Saturday, when it 
will come hefore Judze Bocker. at Saratoga, 


| at $100,000 and was not insured, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS. 
ARABI PASHA’S DOWNFALL 


EGYPTIAN OFFICERS AND TROOPS 
SURRENDERING. ¢ 

FORT ASLAN GIVEN UP AND ABOUKIR TC 
FOLLOW—DISPOSITION OF THE FALLEXM 
LEADER—THE POWERS AND THE S8ET- 
TLEMENT OF THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION, 

Carro, Sept. 16.—With the exception ot 
a few leaders and one or two persons accused 
of crimes no rebels were made prisoners by 
Gen. Lowe, who merely required them to surs 
render their arms. Many who have been 
prominent in the rebellion were told, much te 
their surprise, that they were free. 

Some natives accused of murder, assisted by, 
a mob, attempted to escape from the Police 
station, but the native guard fired upon the 
crowd and quelled the disturbance. 

However much Arabi Pasha may have ims» 
pressed the peasants for service in his army,, 
he has not meddled with the property of the 
people, The whole country seems prosperous. ; 

ALEXANDRIA, Sept. 16.—Kurshid Pasha, 
commanding at Aboukir, hes sent in a mes- 
sage announcing his readiness to surrender. 
Several of the prisoners whe have been 
brought in have been identified as partici- 
pators in the massacres. All the Egyptian 
soldiers who were at Mallaha have left that 
post and quit tbe army. The native troops 
having also disappeared from Kafr-el-Dwar, 
Gen. Wood occupied that position and Mallaha 
at 1 o'clock this afternoon. Ninet, the Swiss, 
Arabi’s European adviser, has not yet been 
arrested. Hassan Pasha Cherei, Arabi’s Min- 
ister of Pious Foundations, and Kiamil Pasha, 
ex-agent of the Ministry of Marine, have been 
arrested in Alexandria. Mahmoud Pasha Ba- 
roudi has been arrested near Cairo. He was 
driving on the road to Shubra at the time. 

Fort Aslan was surrendered at 11 o’clock 
this morning to Gen. Wood in person. The 
commandant and 12 officers came forward te 
surrender. Gen. Wood immediately in~ 

uired for the Italian naval Lieutenant, 

aolucci, who was supposed to have 
espoused Arabi Pasha’s cause. After some de- 
lay Paolucci was brought forward wearing the 
uniform of an Egyptian officer. He was imme- 
diately placed under arrest. Gen. Wood in- 
formed the commandant of Fort Aslan that he 
woulda intercede for him and his brother 
officers if they, with their men, would assist 
in repairing the railway. The offer was ac- 
cepted. Several civilians evidently belonging 
to the upper classes were found in the fort. 
They were apparently merchants, but they’ 
were nevertheless ordered to set to work on 
the railway. 

The Khédive bas ascertained that the com- 
mander at Damietta refuses to surrender. He 
has 5,000 black troops. The Navai Brigade, 
with its guns, has re-embarked. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 16.—An impression 
— in official circles here that the Anglo- 

urkish military convention will not now be 
signed. Nevertheless, another Cabinet council 
was held to-day, at which Said Pasha was in- 
structed to address fresh conciliatory commu- 
nications to Lord Dufferin. 

It is believed here that Arabi Pasha will ba 
sent to England. 

LonbDon, Sept. 16.—The Times, ina leading 
article, says: “If the lives of Arabi Pasha 
and his immediate followers are spared these 
men myst be put, once for all, out of the way 
of doing further harm. They cannot be per- 
mitted to retire to Constantinople to become 
the centre of impalpable intrigues. To restore 
the authority of the Khédive the army must 
be disbanded and replaced by gendarmerie suf- 
ficient to maintain civil order. If troops are 
needed to defend the distant frontiers, it is suf- 
ficient to maintain them on the frontier and 
not keep them at Cairo.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette announces that Mr. 
Gladstone has asked the Archbishop of York 
to direct that thanksgiving services be held in 
the churches to-morrow for the successes in 
Egypt. 

St. PETERSBURG, Sept. 16.—The Gazette da 
St. Petersburg says: ‘To atlow England to 
settle the Egyptian question without consult- 
ing the powers is not to be thought of.’? The 
Novoe Vremya considers that Gen. Wolseley 
has shown true generalship. 

ee 
TOPICS OF INTEREST ABROAD. 

Bertin, Sept. 16.—Balthasar Grun, a So- 
cialist, has committed suicide by hanging 
while in prison at Hanau. 

ManiLa, Sept. 16.—Fifty-eight deaths oc- 
curred here from cholera on Thursday and 18¢ 
in the vicinity. 

THE YACHT PRINCESS WRECKETL, 

Bar Harpor, Me., Sept. 16.—The yacht 
Princess, of New-York, belonging to E. C. 
Haight, is reported dashed to pieces on Fox 
Island. No news of the crew and party have 
been obtained. 


me 
SURGEONS IN THE PENSION OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—The following is a 
list of the medical officers appointed to the Pen- 
sion Office yesterday: Dr. W.H. Sobrecht, In- 
diana, and Dr. J. B. G. Baxter. qualified surgeons, 
at $2,000 a year each. Medical Examiners, at 
$1,800 each—Dr. Lemuel R. Johnson, Indiana; Dr. 
Jobn M. Rawlins, Nebraska; Dr. William Grinsted, 
Illinois: Dr. Thomas Landers, Texas; Dr. John E. 


Carpenter, Tennessee; Dr. J. K. Bonde, Illinois; 
Dr. James Luws, Pennsylvania; Dr. Thomas H. 
Sherwood, Pennsylvania; Dr. W. T. Baird, Texas; 
Dr. Otis J. Eddy, California; Dr. Charies E. Boyn- 
ton, Indiana; Dr. James E. Pettinos, Pennsylva- 
nia; Dr. R. G. Charies, New-York; Dr. H. C. La 
Force, Indiana. These selections have been made 
without regard to locality, but entirely in reference 
to superior fitness as to education, skill, and ex: 
perience. 
cince scasipesieeaplgil pee aes 


THE RACE AT ALEXANDRIA BAY. 

ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y., Sept. 16.—All the 
necessary preparations have been made for the 
race here on Monday. With good water Courtney 
says he will astonish those who have questioned 
his past records as totime. F. A. Hinds, of Water- 
town, has spent the day in surveying and buoying 
the course and has certified to its correctness. The 
judges and referee will be selected on Monday 
morning. Allthe men are in excellent condition 
and promise a fine race. 

rr 
A CRAZY WOMAN AT LARGE. 

PHILDELPHIA, Sept. 16.—Georgiana Price 
again escaped from the Norristown lunatic asylum 
to-day. This is the woman who practiced at target 


shooting with the view of becoming efficient with 
the weapon and fired at George Hayes in the park. 
That occurred on Aug. 12. She has all along de-) 
clared her intention of killing Hayes, against whom 
she appears to have a deep-set enmity. Efforts to 
find her have failed. 


oa 
TAKING THEIR OWN LIVES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16.—Lydia Gaber, 58 
years old, committed suicide this afternoon by 
hanging herself in the cellar of No. 141 West Dau: 
phin-street. 

CHAMBERSBURG, Penn., Sept. 16.—Mrs, 
Emma Kenny, residing at Mowersville, this coun- 
ty, committed suicide to-day by shooting herself 
through the temple while temporarily insane, 

ee 
ENGLISH FINANCIAL MATTERS. 

Lonpon, Sept. 16.—The Economist of this 
week says: “ The rate of discount for bank bills, 
60 days to 3 months, is 434 to 44 per cent., and for 


trade bills, 60 days to 3 months, 43% to 5 per cent. 
St. Louis and San Francisco preferred has ad- 
vanced 5, Wabash preferred 244, and Louisviile and 
Nasbville and Ohio and Mississippi 1. 


oe 
WATCHING THE NEW COMET. 
ALBANY, Sept. 16.—The comet discovered 
by Prof. Barnard at Nashville was observed at the 


Dudley Observatory this morning at 3 o'clock. 
Its position was right ascension? hours 21 minutes 
17 seconds; north declination, 15° 16’ 6”. Judgin 
from a single observation, it is thought that this i 
the Pons comet of 1812. 


A VALUABLE RAFT LOST. | 
_Kineston, Ontario, Sept. 16.—The steamer 
Chieftain, which arrived here to-night, reports that 
during a wind-storm on Friday night an oak raft 


which she was towing was broken u i 
ber scattered over the lake. feoet herbage or 
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INDIANA'S PARTIN POLITICS 


CHEERING INDICATIONS OF RE. 
PUBLICAN SUCOESS. 

RESULTS OF THE CHANGE OF THE TIME OF 
ELECTION—THE SITUATION IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICTS—HUMORS OF THE 
CAMPAIGN—THE EFFECT OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC-LIQUOR COMBINATION, 

Inpranapouis, Ind,, Sept. 16.—The 
thange of the date of the election in this State 
to Novewber and tbe consequent diminution 
of the battle-fleld activity which has hitherto 
characterized our campaigns, is apt to give 
both lookers-on and participantsa false idea of 
the real condition of political affairs in Indi- 
ana. Heretofore Indiana has been the arena 
in which the pitched battle for the whole coun- 
try has been fought. The nationa! contest 
has been virtually waged and decided within 
our borders. The State has been broiled 
with political excitement. Speakers from 


all parts of the country have del- 
ugedi the State, and our people, par- 
taking of the national interest and them- 
selves recognizing the representative character 
of the canvass, have thrown themselves into 
the campaign with a heat and thoroughness 
by the side of which the present comparative 
guiet is liable to be misunderstood for apathy. 
Our election is now in November. We are 
lost, relatively, in the greatness of November 
States. Ohio, for this reason, occupies our 


former position, and particularly so for 
those States which, like Indiana, are con- 
fronted by the temperance question in 
some of its various aspects. The splendid 
victory in Maine was manifestly an en- 
couragement to Kepublicans here and a 
correspondent discouragement to Democrats. 
If Ohio follows Maine in October with any- 
thing like a decisive Republican victory, and 
without a substantial loss of Congressmen, the 
verdict of the people of this State cannot be 
regarded as doubtful, even if it can fairly be 
deemed so now. Judging from all indications, 
and weighing fairly the effect of the issues as 
they are presented before the people this year, 
the probability for Republican success cannot 
be gainsaid. 

There are some strange developments con- 
stantly being made, one of which, full of 
significance, is the course of the Evans- 
ville Courier, the leading Democratic daily 
of that portion of the State, and published 
in a city having a large German popu- 
lation. For some time it has been bitterly de- 
nouncing the Indianapolis Liquor League, and 
demanding that the apparent bargain between 
the league and the Democratic Party shall at 
once be disowned. It has warned the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee that it was 
reckoning wild in relying upon the accession 
pf liquor yotes without counting upon the de- 
fection of thousands of Democrats who would 
aot stand the insolence of the Liquor League. 
Yesterday it published a fierce article demand- 
ing the enforcement of the laws against the 
liquor trade, Itsaid: ‘It is an outrage upon 
morals and decency that the bar-keeper should 
be permitted to flaunt the flag of rebellion in 
the faces of the officers of the law. It is a 
shame so little less than a crime that it should 
be branded with the broadest of stripes, that 
the man who violates the liquor law of Indiana 
should go unwhipped of justice. Who is bold 
enough to make majesty of the beer-glass and 
a cuckold of the law?’ This publication has 
made astir in the First District, as it prac- 
tically leaves the Democratic liquor party 
without a newspaper. 

The reports trom the First District all eon- 
firm the story of Democratic disaffection and 
party trouble, and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal in an article to-day virtually concedes 
the election of Mr. Heilman to Congress. The 
First is one of the very doubtful districts 
upon which the Democracy have confidently 
counted, and the second defeat of Kleimer will 
be a stunning blow to the managers. If that 
district cannot be carried there is little hope 
of any impression upon the State at 
large. Affairs in the Second District 
Are encouraging for the Independent 
randidacy of Mr. Hostetler. That gentleman 
is out with a two-column card to the voters of 
the district, in which he savagely arraigns the 
local party rings which, by virtue of the heavy 
majority, have fastened themselves upon the 
people. The defection from the regular candi- 
dacy of Mr. Cobb is most marked in Lawrence, 
though it is prevalent in Dubois and Sullivan 
and in Greene and Davies, as well as in Knox, 
Mr. Cobb’s own home. Mr. Hostetler’s candi- 
dacy will have a decided effect, and 
it will be feit on the regular State 
and county tickets, but it is hardly likely 
to be strong encugh to result in Cobb's defeat. 
It is one of the influences that must be counted 
in caiculating the aggregate in a State so close 
as Indiana, Decided gains may be reasonably 
expected in Gen. Brown's district. The Gen- 
eral is stronger and more popular with his 
people than ever before, and the issue involved 
is one that will call out the full strength of the 
‘Western Reserve’’ of Indiana. The nomina- 

tion by the Democracy of Luther Benson for 
Congress has operated to disgust very many 
people, and although Mr. Benson has declined, 
the eifect of the nomination, as an indication 
of the temper of the party, still continues and 
will be felt in the election. Mr. Peelle for- 
mally opened his campaign last night ina 
speech which has received universal approval 
and at a meeting which was one of the best 
ever held in this city. Senator Harrison was 
present and gave his warm and cordial ap- 
proval to Mr. Peelle. Mr. Peelie took decided 
grounds upon civil service reform, advocating 
fixed tenure, appointments by examinations 
and for fitness, and the absolute non-inter- 
ference of Congressmen—these points to be 
put into the law. Mr. English is sick 
and has been doing nothing in his campaign, 
leaving his interests to be looked after by his 
rich father. Mr. English is losing ground 
every day. A great deal of interest is mani- 
fested in what the Greenbackers will do. They 
will cast from 1,000 to 1,500 votes in the dis- 
trict, probably, if they all can be held 
tegetber. So far as the county is con- 
zerned the Greenbackers here have indorsed 

a ticket made up of candidates from both the 

regular party tickets, the majority being from 

the Democrats, There has been a movement 
to nominate John O. Glessner, of Shelby 

County, the prominent Democrat who was 

shoved aside to make way for young Mr. 

English, but it is understood that that move- 
ment is now off, and the probabilities are that 

Dr. De La Matyr will make the race. This 

will not endanger Mr. Peelle. Dr. De La 

Matyr is not so strong here as he was two 

years ago, and the Greenback strength is grad- 

ually fading away here as it is through the 
whole country. 

The nomination of John H, Winterbotham as 
the opponent of Mr. Calkins is as strong a one 
poohe=, as the Democracy could have made. 

r. Winterbotham has been an aspirant for 
years, and has finally been gratified by liberal 
promises of the barrel, he having one filled 
with the proceeds of convict labor, for which 
he has been a contractor for a quarter of 
a century. This will not be likely 
to add to his popularity. He is a bitter, 
strongly prejudiced, unlovely old man; 
of coarse nature and _ speech, has 
bis full share of enemies in his 
own party, and will by no means receive the 
full Democratic support. At a local legisla- 
tive convention held here on Thursday, the 
Republicans nominated William Gilgour for 
** float”? between Marion, Shelby, and Bar- 
tholomew. He is an Irish blacksmith, a Dem- 
ocrat up to 1880, a man of strong native sense, 
anda born speaker. W. R. Norris, a Demo- 
crat, of Shelby, made a speech announcing his 
determination to support the Republican Par- 
ty this vear, wherefore the Sentinel publishes 
that Mr. Norris participated in a meeting in 
Shelby County in 1861, where it was decided 
to secede from the Union, The idea of the 
Sentinel and the Democratic Party denouncing 
a Democrat for disloyalty during the war is 
refreshing, and will add to the humors of the 
campaign. 

Daniel McDonald, candidate before the last 
Democratic State Convention for State Au- 
ditor, says that he is glad he was not nomi- 
nated, and expresses the opinion that the 
Democratic ticket will be defeated by the 
Liquor League alliance. V.T. Mallott, Vice- 
President of tne Wabash Railway here, 
gives it as his opinion that the Re- 
publican majority in Indiana this Fall 
will be larger than that of any 
party for years. An exchange of campaign 
bpeakers between Ohio and Indiana has been 
arranged. We will send Senator Harrison, 
Gov. Porter, and others, and Ohio sends us 
Gov. Foster, Senator Sherman, and others. 
This will be after the Ohio election. Senator 
Harrison has received a letter from Senator 

rye, of Maine, in answer to an invitation sent 
by him. stating that he would come to Indiana 
hext month and make a number of speeches. 

Mr. Blaine may come, but it is not certain. 
| Senator Voorhees speaks here on Monday 

night next. 

be Hon. B. Gratz Brown, ina published in- 
terview. expresses himealf certain that Mis- 


souri will pass a prohibitory law, the next Le- 
gislature sending a constitutional amendment 
to the people to be voted upon. As to the Kan- 


sas law, hesaid: ‘*There can be ao doubt that - 


the law is a.success, and its enforcement is be- 
coming more — every year as public.senti- 
ment grows. ore violations by far are re- 
corded in the city thanin the country, but its 
general enforcement throughout the State is 
not far off.’”? Mr. Brown will give some time 
to the canvass in Indiana among the temper- 
ance people. He says Mr. Hendricks and other 
Democratic leaders will regret the position 
they have taken. The great mass of the voters 
will overlook a wrong vote or a mistaken posi- 
tion, but they willnot tolerate an utter disre- 
gard of their wishes and opinions. 

—— i 


HENRY GHORGEH’S COMPLAINT. 


ee 
A LETTER TO PRESIDENT ARTHUR IN RE- 


GARD TO HIS TREATMENT IN IRELAND. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—Henry George has 
written a letter to President Arthur formally 
calling his attention to the recent experience of 


Mr. George in Ireland. The letter was filed at the 
White House to-day by Mr. J, Hale Sypher, with a 
communication from Mr, Sypher himself, in which 


he, as representative of Mr. George's friends, be- 
speaks early consideration by the Executive of the 
history of Mr. George’s wrongs. The following is 
the text of Mr. George’s letter: 


Dustin, Aug. 26, 1882. 
To Chester A. Arthur, President of the Lnited states: 

Mr, Present: I desire respectfully to-call your 
attention to annoyances and indignities to which 
citizens of the United States traveling in Ireland 
are exposed, and for tne purpose to state my own 
experience. Lamacitizen of the United States, 
born in the State of Pennsylvania, and long a citi- 
zen of the State of California. I landed first in Ire- 
land on the 25th of October, 1881, and have in all 
parts of the dominions of the Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland that I have visited conducted 
myself in a lawful manner. On the 8h inst. I 
started from the city of Dublin for the west of Ire- 
land for the purpose of seeing the country 
and informing myself as to the condition of 
the people. Immediately upon my arrival 
in the town of Loughrea, in the County 
of Galway. at about 6 o’clock in the evening, 
l was seized by the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
carried to the Police prison, where, in spite of my 
declaration that I was a citizen of the United 
States, of reputable character, traveling through 
the country without criminal intent or unlawful 
purpose, | was held a close prisoner for about three 
hours, during which time my baggage and person 
were searched, and all my letters and papers mi- 
nutely examined by anumber of constables. Finally 
a magistrate, to wit, Resident Magistrate Byrne, 
was brought. The Sub-Inspector of Constabulary 
declared to him that he had arrested me upon 
telegraphic information that I was a suspicious 
stranger, but my request to be informed of the 
source of the information and ground of suspicion 
was refused, The Sub-Inspector further stated that 
nothing suspicious had been found upon my person 
orin my effeeits. The magistrate upon this dis- 
charged me from custody. 1 thereupon protested 
to the magistrate against the imrrisonment and in- 
dignity to which I bad been subjected as unpro- 
voked, unnecessary, and unreasonable, declaring 
that if any suspicion had been entertained of me [ 
should have been given reasonable opportunity of 
clearing it up before being arrested, imprisoned, 
and searched. 

On the following day | left Loughrea and pro- 
ceeded to Athenry, a town but a few miles dis- 
tant, in the same county and within the district of 
the same Police Inspector and the jexosietion of 
the same resident magistrate. I staid there for the 
night, and having during the next morning 
visited the antiquities of the place, was about 
taking the train to proceed to the town of 
Galway, when I was stopped by a Sub-Inspector of 
the Constabulary and questioned as to my name, 
nationality, business, from whence I had come, 
whither | was going. &c. To all of these ques- 
tions | gave true answers, said answers showing 
that I was an American citizen of reputabie 
character, traveling upon lawful business. Never- 
theless, I was not permitted to take the 
train, but was placed under arrest, carried 
to the Police barracks, and my _ clothing 
and luggage again searched in the same manner as 
at Loughrea, notwithstanding the fact that my ar- 
rest, search, and discharge at Lougnrea were well 
known to the Constabulary at Athenry. and al- 
though 1 demanded to be promptly taken before a 
magistrate, | was detained a close prisoner until 
the same magistrate before whom I had been taken 
at Loughrea had arrived’at Athenry in the evening, 
and then I was not discharged until nearly mid- 
night, and alter a long, frivolous examination, hav- 
ing been restrained of my liberty tor about 10 
bours, and compelled, owing to the running of the 
trains, to lose nearly a day in my journey. The 
wantonness of this second arrest and imprison- 
ment willappear not merely from the fact that 
my arrest, search, and discharge at Loughrea 
were well known to the Constabulary 
at Athenrv, but from the reason for my 
arrest given to the magistrate by the Sub-Inspector, 
who deposed that he had arrested me because I 
had inthe town of Athenry associated with sus- 
picious persons, and who in proof of this brought 
forward two constables who testified that they 
had seen me visiting the ruins of an old abbey in 
company with the Rev. Father McPhilpin. the 
Catholic curate of Athenry, and an English gentle- 
mman, Mr. James Leigh Joynes, of Eton College: 
and also that they had seen me entering the shops 
on the main street, (where [haa gone to make a 
small purchase,) and which they averred were the 
shops of ** suspects,’’ #. ¢., persons who had been 
imprisoned on suspicion of having committed a 
certain crime peculiar to this country, to wit, ‘of 
havinz encouraged divers persons to incite other 
persons to intimidate certain persons from doing 
what they had a legal right to do.”’ 


I would not, Mr. President. think of addressing | 


you on this subject were my case an isolated one, 
as then it would merely show an abuse of power 
by certain individual officials. But, on the con- 
trary, such cases are constantly occurring, and 
many American citizens have already in various 
parts of this country been subjected tosimilar, and 
even to much worse, indignities and hardships, 
and this evidently not by accident, but because of 
being Americans, for while it is true that the 
masses of the people of theso islands entertain to- 
ward us those feelings of friendship which it is to 
be hoped may always exist, itis at the same time 
notorious that by some local officials in certain 

arts of Ireland an American is regarded as pecu- 
iarly a subject for suspicion and annoyance. I 
fully realize, Mr. President, that it is the duty 
of an American citizen in a_ foreign coun- 
try to conform his conduct to the laws 
of that country, and that he ecannot ex- 
pect exemption from such Police regulations 
as its Government may deem necessary. But at 
the same time I submit to you thatit is due to their 
own dignity that the United States should claim 
for their citizens traveling in eountries with which 
they maintain relations of amity exemption from 
wanton annoyances, unreasonable inquisitions, and 
imprisonment upon frivolous pretexts. Yet I re- 
gret to say that the belief prevails hero that the 
United States take no interest in the treatment of 
thelr citizens in foreign parts. American citizens 
have been imprisoned here for long periods with- 
out trial, and even without specific accusation, on 
the mere suspicion of just such officials as those of 
whom I have had experience as before related, while 
the only action taken by the United States in the 
matter,so far as knownand currently reported here, 
isthat the American Consuls have visited these im- 
prisoned citizens, and attempted to bribe them by 
offers of meney into acknowledgment of the jus- 
tice of such arbitrary imprisonment by agreeing to 
leave the country asa condition of release. The 
contemptibie position in which the United States 
have been placed in the eyes of the people of this 
country may be well imagined, but is not a pleas- 
ant thing for an American citizen to portray. 

Having discharged what I deemed to be my duty 
in laying these facts before you, as Chief Executive 
of the Nation, for such consideration as you may 
deem it your duty to give them, I am, Mr. Presi- 
dent, most respectfully, your fellow-citizen, 

HENRY GEORGE, 

P. 8.—Inasmuch as since I have been in Ireland 
mail matter of mine arriving from the United States 
has been detained injthe Irish Post Office, and, as 
I have been credibly informed, opened and burned, 
though ‘all official information in relation thereto 
was refused me, and insomuch as it is the belief of 
many of the subjects of her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland that their letters are 
tampered with in her Majesty’s Post Office, I take 
the precaution of sending this to the United States 
under cover, where it will be mailed to you. 


AEP EMEDIA ES EN 
THE JAPANESE AND COREA, 

Yoxrouama, Aug. 22.—It has been discoy- 
ered that the ex-Regent, Tai-in-Kun, if he did not 
originate the entire outbreak in Corea, has so far 
profited by it as to obtain control of the situation. 
As present head of the Government, he has sent 
expressions of regret to Japan, averring that no 
injury to the Japanese was ever contemplated, 
and that the insurrectionary troops aoted without 
warrant in that particular at least. His represen- 
tations have not been received as satisfactory by 
the Japanese Government, which has sent back its 
envoy and his suite to the capital of Corea with 


instructions to investigate thoroughly and to as- 
certain the b pteey: authors of the outrage. If it 
be discovered that the late Government has been 
violently overthrown by the anti-foreign party in 
Corea, the assistance of Japan will be offered in re- 
storing the former order of affairs. If the enemies of 
Japan hold B ge the amplest reparation will be 
exacted, and in any case complete satisfaction will 
be demanded. But nothing like war will be de- 
clared, except as a last necessity. Troops aremassed 
at the ports nearest Corea; steamers aro in 
readiness to transport them, and supplies of all 
kinds are on their way to the settlements still oc- 
cupied by the Japanese. In case war should ensue 
there can be Only one result, even if China should 
attempt to interfere against Japan on any pretext, 
which is very unlikely, although a report thata 
small body of Chinese soldiers has been sent to the 
scene of action appears fairly authentic. The 
Coreans have no shadow of chance against Japan. 
But, if all proceeds as is now hoped, the recent 
affront will be peaceably atoned for, and nothing 
more will be required by Japan except the tempo- 
rary stationing of Japanese garrisons in all places 
where Japanese reside. At the last moment sows 
is received of the arrival of the Japanese envoy at 
Seoul, the Corean capital, and his reception with 
every appearance of respect and honor. 
rr 


CANAL TOLLS COLLECTED. 
ALBANY, Sept. 16.—The amount of tolls col- 


leoted on the canals during the second week in 


September this year was $25,823 47, against 2 
-. 19 collected during tho corresponding A 
yeas 


AN 


THE IDEAS ADVANCED BY THE 
PEOPLE OF IOWA. 

AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF FREE TRADE 

—THE TARIFF AS IT AFFECTS THE WOOL 

INDUSTRY—A NEWSPAPER MAN ON THE 


SUBJECT OF PAPER. 

Des Mornzs, lowa, Sept, 16.—At the session 
of the Tariff Commission here to-day, John B. Al- 
ley, of Lynn, Mass., who is here in connection with 
a lawsuit, gave a dissertation on the history of the 
shoe and leather business in this country, tracing 
it back to the time of President Washington, who, 
ina tour through New-England, wrote of Lynn as 
“the shoe town of Ameriea.” Mr. Alley attributed 


the prosperity of that business largely to the fact 
that Congress, in 1791, passed the first tariff act for 
the protection of the boot and shoe manufacturers, 
and now, he said, the business was ina condition 
to compete with the world. 


W. W. Witmer, a manufacturer of brass patented 
articles, of Des Moines, made a free trade argu- 
ment. Ie explained the creed and tenets of the 
Free Trade League, of Iowa. If, he sald, there 
was no favor shown, under the law, to one man 
as against another man, then their views would be 
largely accomplished. They wanted liberty. 
They wanted the same opportunity for trade 
and exchange with Australia, Brazil, Ger 
many, France, and England as with Pennsyl- 
vania and Massa husetts. He believed that a pure- 
ly revenue tariff meant free trade. They did not 
demand that the Custom-houses should be abol- 
ished or burned down, or tnat duties should at 
once cease on all articles of import. On the other 
hand, they were perfectly willing to support the 
Government by a duty on imports so long as a 
policy looking toward free trade was begun. They 
believed that the internal revenue tax squid be 
maintained in preference to a protective tariff. 
The taxes and duties on aleohol and tobacco should 
be maintained. A slight duty should also be im- 
posed on tea and coffee, because such duty would 
be evenly and generally disiributed all over 
the country. The income tax might be 
restored. There might also be a light duty on 
spices and on wool and woolen manufactures, 
So long as there was no discrimination between 
wool and woolen manufactures the duty would 
not be regarded as protective, They also believe 
that the expenditures of the Government should 
be reduced. They were opposed to the excesses of 
the River and Harbor bill. In reply to questions 
by Mr. Oliver, Mr. Witmer said that, even in view 
of the supposed difference in wages between 
American and European workmen, he would not 
ask fora proportionate rate of protection. In re- 
ply to questions by Mr. Underwood, he admitted 
the relative cheapness now of furniture, carpets. 
crockery, and other articles*of a similar nature, 
and defended the prineiple and practicability of an 
income tax. 

G. W. Werum, a linseed-oil manufacturer, mado 
a statement and requested that the duty on linseed 
be left as it is. J. J. Anderson, a pork packer, 
submitted some facts in connection with his busi- 
ness,,but made no suggestiony. R. I..Gue, editor 
of a weekly agricultural journal, read#a paper on 
the tariff as it affects agriculture. It was a decid- 
edly trade document, and gave statistics to show 
that the capital employed in manufacturing in 
lowa was, alter 20 years of the highest protection, 
less than one-twentieth of that employed in agri- 
culture, while the number of persons employed in 
manufactories was only one-forty-sixth part of the 
population. It showed that, under the tariff pro- 
tecting the wool-grower, the flock of sheep had 
dwindled in lowa at the rate of 60,000 a year, and 
that woolen factories in lowa had fallen from the 
number of 89 in 1867 to 40 in 1882. The farmers of 
lowa, be said, did not want a dollar of the tax 
taken off banks, patent medicines, perfumery, 
whisky, or tobacco. The users of those articles 
eould well afford to pay the taxes. The farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, and labering men of the 
West asked forno Government aid in tariffs or 
other subsidies to help them to make money, but 
they emphatically protested against subsidies for 
cotton, wooleg, iron, or wood-pulp mills. Presi- 
dent Hayes, of the commission, also called his 
attention to the fact that the decline in sheep 
husbandry which had taken place in lowa 
Ohlo, Illinois, and other States had been more than 
compensated for by its increase in Colorado and 
Texas, and that the 60,000,000 pounds of wool pro- 
duced inthe United States in 1860 had grown to 
800,000,000 in 1881. It was certainly as fair an in- 
ference that this increase of production was the 
result of the tariff as that the decline of sheep 
busbandry inlowa was, Mr. Gue made that ad- 
mission. 

W. E. Androws, of Des Moines, manager of the 
Western Newspaper Union, made a statement on the 
subject of paper. He did not consider the tariff on 
paper a burden at the present time, because he got 
a better quality of paper forthe same money that 
he would have to pay for Canadian paper. Still, 
he was emphatically of the opinion that there was 
no necessity for any duty on paper, and 
that its abolition would be of practical bene- 
fit to the consumers. Its inabliity and in- 
consistency were shown by the fact that 
American paper was vow shipped to Canada and 
other foreign countries. He, therefore, suggested 
that paper rags and wood pulp be placed on the 
free list. A communication was read from the Ba- 
ker Barb Fence Wire Manufacturing Company pro- 
testing against an advance of the duty on steel rods 
used for steel wire. J. B. Grinnell made an expla- 
nation asto the decline of sheep-raising in lowa, 
and attributed it to several reasons, viz.: The want 
of protection against dogs; the decline of the price 
of wool, following the close of the war, and the 
fact that the raising of cattle, wheat, and corn 
promised better results. The commission will hold 
its next session at St. Louis on Monday. 
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THE RAILWAY MAIL 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—Assistant Superin 


tendent Jameson and Chief Clerk Summerfield, of 
the Railway Mail Service, have been busily en- 
gaged for over a monthin the work of redosignat- 
ing and reorganizing the employes of that branch 
of the postal service in accordance with a special 
act of Congress passed the last session. All of the 
employes, about 3,600 in number, formerly known 
as railway messengers, railway postal clerks, road 
agents, and localagents, have been redesignated as 
railway postal clerks, and divided into four grades, 
with salaries ranging from $720 to $1.400 per annum, 
In many cases the redesignation resulted ina de- 
crease of salary, but the general average shows an 
increase of salary paid to employes. It is believed 
at the Post Office Department that the change just 
made will result in a saving of money to the Gov- 
ernment and in benefit to the service. Under the 
old system of specific appropriations for every 
grade, it often became necessary to transfer num- 
bers of clerks from one branch of the service to 
another to meet the exigencies of public business. 
By the present arrangement clerks may be detailed 
wherever needed without making necessary the 
labor of transferring their names upon the pay- 
rolls. Some idea may be formed of the labor in- 
volved in the reorganization from a knowledge of 
the fact that each one of the 8,600 employes had to 
be given notice. by a personal letter, of the change 
in his designation. A separate order was required 
ineach case, signed by the Postmaster-General, 
and copies of the orders wero furnished to the 
First and Second Assistant Postmasters-General 
and the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Office 
Department for their guidvnce in paying and aud- 
tting accounts. 


wR 
MEN FOR PHILADELPHIA OFFICES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16.—The committee 
appointed at the ‘town meeting,” held at Horticul- 
tural Hall last week, met to-day to hear the report 
of the sub-committee of twenty-five Republicans to 
which was referred the subject of preparing a list 
of names of suitable persons to fill the county 
offices to be voted for at the next election. The 
sub-committee reported as follows: For Sheriff— 
John Price Wetherill, Clayton McMichael, Adam 
Everly, E. T. Steel, Henry C. Thompson; for 
Register of Wills—John L. Kinsey, John W. Pat- 
ton, Samuel B. Huey, Henry Clay, W. Marshall 
Taylor; for City Treasurer—Charles K. Ide, Wil- 
liam B. Irvine, John H. Michener, Theodore L. 
Weidersheim, James Long. The recommendations 
for the office of Sheriff were approved by the main 
committee, but the report relative to the other 
offices was recommitted with a request that the 
sub-committee consider and report upon several 
additional names which were suggested. 

ee 
THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—The Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics reports that during the month 
of August there arrived in the Customs districts of 
Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, Huron, Minnesota, 
New-Orleans, New-York, Passamaquoddy, Phila- 
delphia, and San Francisco, 52,593 passengers, of 
whom 43.076 were immigrants, 7,047 citizens of the 
United States returned from abroad, and 2,470 
aliens not intending to remain in the United States. 
Of this total number of immigrants there arrived 
from England and Wales, 6,077; Ireland, 8,643: 
Scotland, 1,212; Austria, 758; Belgium, 90; Bohemia, 
236; Denmark, 840; France, 617; Germany, 16,010; 
Hungary, 321; Italy, 676; Netherlands, 340; Norway, 
2,052; Russia, 836; Poland, 152; Sweden, 2,€01; 
Switzerland, 837; Dominion of Canada, 4,441, and 
from all other countries, 437. The total number of 
immigrants arrived during August, 1851, was 56,744. 
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PRINT CLOVH MARKET. 

FauLu RIver, Mass., Sept. 16.—~With moder- 
ate sales and the demand continuing of like pro- 
portions, the printing cloth market closes very 
steady at previous quotations. Production for the 
week, 150,000 pieces: sales, 153,000 pieces; deliveries, 
156,000 pieces, and stock on hand 585,000 pieces, 


which compared with the last returns shows a de- 
crease of 6,000 pieces. 


eee 
TWO MISSING 7ISHERMEN FOUND. 
GLovucEsTER, Mass., Sept. 16.—The schooner 
Solomon Poole, of this port, arrived here on July 
2% fromahalibut trip to the Grand Banks, and 
reported that two of her crew, John MeIntyre and 
Cornelius Thornburn, natives of Nova Scotia, were 


missing, they having left the vessel on July 6, to 
visit the trawls, and having gone astray ina fog. 
Weeks passed, bringing no news of the missing 
men, and they were given up as lost. To-day both 
men arrived here. They were without food when 
they became lost, and had only two-thirds ef a 
gallon of a water for sustenance. After rowing 
for eight days and nichts. during which their suf- 


ferings from hunger and thirst were excruciating, 
they were as up by the brig Trusty, of Harbor 
Grace, and taken to Pernambuco, where they 
were kindly cared for by the American Consul an 

sent home.on the steamer Teddington, of the New- 
York line. McIntyre is still seriously ill from the 


exposure, 
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ARMY AND NAVY NEWS. 


—__>——— 
GEN. M’DOWELL’S RETIREMENT—ORDERS 
AND LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
WasHiIneTon, Sept. 16.—A few days ago 
Adjt.-Gen. Drum telegraphed to Major-Gen, Mc- 
Dowell at San Francisco, who will be placed on the 
retired list about the middle of October, asking 
when it would be convenient for him to be relieved 
of the command of the Military Division of the 
Pacific, A telegram was received from Gen. Mc- 
Dowell to-day stating in substance that he would 
like to continue bis present duties until relieved by 
compulsory retirement. His answer has been sent 
to Gen. Sherman. Gen. Schofield will sueceed 
Gen. McDowell on the Pacific coast. 
The leave of absence granted Lient.-Col. Robert 


E, A. Crofton, Thirteenth Infantry, Aug. 16, has 
been extended three months, Leave of ab- 


sence for four months, to take effect when his ser- 
vices can be spared by his department commander, 
has been granted Second Lieut, Charles 8S, Hall, 
Thirteenth Infantry. First Lieut. G. K. McGun- 
negle, Fifteenth Infantry, has been yxranted leave 
of absence for six months; First Lieut. Theodore 
Smith, Fifteenth Infantry, an extension of leave of 
absence for six months. 

Capt. Theodore Schwan, Eleventh Infantry, has 
been relieved from duty at David's Island, New- 
York Harbor; also, as a member of the court-mar- 
tial at that point, and ordered to join his company 
in the Department of Missourl. s 

The Superintendent of the General Recruiting 
Service has been ordered to send 100 recruits to 
Fort Snelling for assignment, as follows: 30 to the 
Third Infantry, 30 to Companies A, D, E, G. and I, 
Seventh Infantry, and 40 tothe Eighteenth Infan- 
try. 

First Lieut. Thomas T. Knox, First Cavalry, has 
been ordered to repair to this city and report in 
per-on to Major Robert N. Scott, Tnird Artillery, 
for duty in connection with the publication of the 
official records of the rebellion. 

Commander M. L. Johnson has been ordered to 
temvorary duty on the ge ran Board at 
Portsmouth, N. H., of which Commander A. R. 
Yates is President; Chief Engineer D. B. Macomb, 
to temporary duty as President of the Appraise- 
ment Board at Portsmouth, N. H.; Lieut.-Com- 
mander Edwin Hooker, as President of the Ap- 
praisement Board at Philadelphia; Lieut.-Com- 
mander S. Hubbard, to Appraisement Board at 
New-York. 

Midshipman Louis Dunean has been granted 
leave of absence for nine months. 

Commander Sands, commanding the Troquois, 
reports to the Navy Department from Panama, 
Sept. 4, that the Iroquois arrived there on Sept, 2, 
and that, with the exception of Master J. OC. Free- 
man, who has been suffering for the past month 
from general debility, and one landsman who is 
insane, the officers and crew areallin excellent 
health. Master Freeman has been ordered home, 
and will be placed in the hospital at New-York. 

The Powhatan convoying the Nantucket left 
Hampton Roads ye-terday for New-York. 

The Tallapoosa arrived at Charlestown, Mass., 
this morning. . 

A telegram was received atthe Navy Depart- 
ment to-day from Rear-Admiral Cooper announc- 
ing that the North Atlantic aquedres will leave 
Portsmouth, N. H., on Sept, 20 for New-York, ar- 
riving there about Sept. 28. 

the Passaic has been ordered to sail from the 
Navy-yard at this city for Nerfolk, where she will 
be docked and prepared for sea. 

Soca wanmenedeaneielaio 


AN ELMIRA SHOE FACTORY BURNED 


A LO8S TO J. RICHARDSON & CO. OF $300,000, 
WITH INSURANCE OF $150,000. 

EvmiIra, N, Y., Sept. 16.—At3 o’clock this 
morning the extensive boot and shoe factory of 
J. Richardson & Co.,a four-story briok building, 
was destroyed by fire. Three hundred hands are 
thrown out of employment. Tho factory was a 
large five-story building on three sides of a square. 
It was on the corner of Railroad-ayenue and Mar- 
ket-street, and extended a long way up each thor- 
oughfare, being rightin the heart of the city’s 
business. The building wasa comparatively new 
one, having been commenced in 1873, and wre | re- 
cently completed. It was admirably adapted for 
the purposes intended, and was one of the most 
complete buildings of the kind to be found in the 
eountry. The fire originated ina machine shop in 
the secord story, and the cause of it is wrapped 
in much mystery. Afterthe alarm was sounded 
from Fire Head-quarters all the engines belonging 
to the department were sent to the scene of the 
conflagration. The flames were at this time, for 
the most part, confined to the engine-house, but it 
did not take them long to spread. The wood-work 
burned like tinder, and the brick walls seemed to 
offer little opposition. There was little wind, but 
the flames shot high into the air, and showers of 
burning embers were scattered over the neighbor- 
hood. The brick wall on the north side of the 
building fell with a great crash into Market-street, 
where several firemen were at work. Fourof the 
firemen were badly injured by the falling bricks. 
One, who stood on a ladder raised against the wall 
of the burning building, was thrown to the ground 
and severely hurt. The others were almost buried 
under the tumbling walls. Itis thougnt they will 
recover. The loss was a total one, and will reach 
nearly $300,000 to J. Richardson & Co. alone. Their 
insurance is about $150,000. Many of the work- 
men lost full sets of tools 

So 


FRAUDS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
amas : 
THROWING MORE LIGHT ON THE ALMS-HOUSE 

SWINDLES. 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16. 
Station this afternoon Magistrate Ladner gave a 
hearing to William FE. Curry, of Philadelphia, and 
John C. Albertson, of Atlantic City, who furnished 
milk to the Alms-house and are charged with de- 
frauding the city. Robert E. Pattison, Esq., City 
Controller, produced the contracts for 1881 and 
1882, showing that Albertson had made the con- 
tracts and he employed Curry to furnish the milk. 
E. B. Steel testified that the record book for milk 
had been missing since the Jatter part of June 
last. Willlam FF. Donling testified that he 
served milk to tho Alms-house for Mr. 
Curry, who told him that if anybody 
asked him how much milk he delivered to the 
Alms-house to say that he had not measured it and 
did not know. He did measure it, however, and 
had kept a record, whi-h he produced, through the 
District Attorney. Bills for the first six months of 
the year,some signed by Curry and some by AlI- 
bertson. were produced. Further testimony was 
then given, proving frauds in the delivery of milk 
and cream, after which the acoused men were held 
in $2,000 bail each for conspiracy and $1,000 each 
for perjury. 

The case of James F. Brown, late store-keoper in 
the Alms-house, and Kate Adams, Major Phipps’s 
housekeeper, was then called, and they were 
charged with conspiracy to defraud the city. 
Brown was held under $5,000 bail for conspiracy 
and perjury, and Mrs. Adams furnished $3,000 se- 
curity to answer the charge of encouraging Major 
Phipps to store stolen Alms-house goods in her 
house. The new store-keeper, Mr. Banks, has dis- 
covered frauds in the sugar, coffee, and tea con- 
tracts, in consequence of which additional arrests 
are expected next week. 

OS 


HYDROPHOBIA NOT FEARED IN 
From the Galveston (Texas) News. 

The death of Judge Reeves, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, from hydrophobia, has 
awakened fresh interest In regard to the preva- 
lence of rabies, not only among dogs, but other an- 


{mals in Northern Texas. Wolves, foxes, raccoons, 
skunks, and other wild animals seem to be fre- 
quently affected with the terrible malady, and 
boldly attack all animals or human beings that 
come Intheir way. Instances have frequently been 
reported where parties sleeping in camps have 
been bitten, The frequent reports of persons at- 
tacked by rabid animals, and the comparatively 
smail number of those who have died of hydro- 
phobia, has in a great degree lulled the fear of this 
strange and terrible malady. In speaking of a mad 
dog which lately appeared in Houston County the 
Crockett Vatron remarks: *‘The disease of hydro- 
phobia does not seem to belong to this latitude to 
any considerable extent. We have observed many, 
and find that few of those bitten, either of persons, 
dogs, cows, or other animals, ever develop the dis- 
ease, Say 1in10. Why this isso we cannot deter- 
mine. Itis notsoina higher latitude, and it may 
be attributable to the warmth of our climate.” 
_ OO 


THE REPUBLICAN REUNION IN GEORGIA. 
Brom the Atianta (Ga.) National, Sept. 7. 

For some time past efforts have been made 

to restore harmony among the warring factions of 

the Republican Party in Georgia, and bring into 


one common fold all members of the party. Yes- 
terday the work was accomplished, and by mutual 
concessions the breach which has divided the party 
was healed and ail factiens were again united into 
one harmonious whole. Tho fight which began on 
Aug. 2, by the assembling of two conventions, eaeh 
claiming to be the legal body, und which has been 
waged with more or less bitterness on both sides, 
cannot but be of benefit tothe party at large. It 
bas developed in each faction a respect and fear 
of the other which had not before existed, and, 
while the terms of settlement of these differences, 
as agreed upon, may not be such as either might 
have demanded, the spirit of concession evinced 
on all sides cannot but cement the party together 
firmer than ever. 


-At the Central 


TEXAS. 


sasipeiiaalibsetebe 
POISONED EY MISTAKE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Feest, aged 38, living at Lit- 

tle Falls, N. J., was taken illon Friday afternoon, 

and called Mrs. Sarah Story, a neighbor, to her 


aid. Mrs. Story thought she had a chill, and sald 
she had something which would crreit. So she 
brought some mediciae from her house and admin- 
istered itto her neighbor. In a short time Mrs, 
Feest was taken with terrible pains, and in less 
than half an hour from the time she took the medi- 
cine she was dead. Mrs. Story kept morphine and 
strychnine bottles on the same shelf, and by mis- 
take had given her friend the deadiy poison in- 
stead of morphine. Coroner Nowcomby is iavesti- 
gating the case 


DISGRACEFUL SOHNES AT RICRB- 
MOND’S COUNTY CONVENTION. 
THE ANTI-MACHINE MEN ORGANIZE THE 

CONVENTION, BUT FAIL TO ELEOT THEIR 
DELEGATES—CHARGES OF BRIBERY AND 
CORRUPTION FREELY MADE AGAINST 
THE STALWARTS. 
STAPLETON, Staten Island, Sept. 16.—Sev- 
enty-six men applied for admission as delegates to 
the Republican Convention of Richmond County 


at Stapleton, Staten Island, this afternoon, which 
was called to name delegates to the State Con- 
vention at Saratoga. By the allotment, only 
68 were entitled to seats. There were 
contesting delegations from the First, See- 
ond, and Fourth Districts of the town of 
Castleton. It was apparent at the outset thata 
war of factions was impending. The way the cre- 
dentials were made out the half-breeds had the 
best of it in numbers, and the Stalwarts pinned all 
their faith on the recognition of their con- 
testants. The hour set for the beginning of 


the convention was 38 o'clock, and it was 
not long after that hour that the delegates filed 
into Tyson’s Hall, over the Staten Island Savings 
Bank. George William Curtis, the leader of the 


independent half-breed faction on Staten Island, 
was elected a delegate from the town of Castleton, 
but he did not attend. In his place, as a substitute, 
appeared Mr, David J. H. Willcox, President of 
the village of New-Brighton. By virtue of his of- 
fice as Chairman of the county, Mr. Willcox assumed 
the chair in opening the convention. Capt. H. A. 
Wood, of Westfield, nominated De Witt Stafford, 


of Northfield, a halt-breed, for chairman, and Wi!- 
liam H. Bostwick, of Middletown, presented the 
name of Cyrus B. White, of Northfield, a 
Stalwart. A standing vote was taken and 
resulted in the choice of Mr. Stafford by a vote of 
87 to 34. From this time on a bitter fight was 
waged between the two factions that was u nparal- 
leled in the history of politics on the island. 
The yote showe the strength of the 
two sides. J. Kingsley Martin, of Middlefield, a 
Stalwart, made an appeal, and David W. Judd, 
Quarantine Commissioner, who claimed a resi- 
dence in Castleton, and was counted as a contest- 
ing delegate, rose to echo the sentiments of the first 
speaker. He said the vote was 34 and 40, which 
showed there were cerpet-bagxere in the conven- 
tion. It had been claimed that Mr. Judd had not been 
a resident of Richmond County for two years, and 
only came down to the island a night or two be- 
fore the primary to have his washing done. Calvin 
D. Van Name of Northfield, a half-breed, said Mr. 
Judd was not elected a delegate and had no right 
to speak, 

**f don’t know who this man is,” exclaimed Mr. 
Judd. *‘*i have voted here for 14 years and I never 
saw him before. He is a carpet-bagger.”’ 

A scene of wild confusion ensued. The jeering 
was deafening, and assoon as quiet was restored 
Mr. Van Name cried: ‘I received 47 votes out of 
47 cast at the primary, This man (Judd) is nota 
member of the convention.” 

Chairman Willcox said the vote was not as Mr. 
Judd said. Benjamin D. Hicks, the member of the 
State Committee for the district, and himself made 
the count and both agreed. Mr. Juad demanded 
another yote. Chairman Willcox told the delegates 
in favor of Mr. Stafford to go on the right 
side of the hall and those in favor of Mr. White to 
go to the left. The count resulted in favor of the 
former by a vote of 37 to 35, This was no more 
satisfactory to the Stalwarts than the previous 
vote, and, protesting in one general howl, again 
appealed, on the ground of an excessive number. 

David J. Tyson, of Southteld, said that only 
those who had credentials as regular delegates 
should be allowed a voice. If men were brought 
to the convention to make contests forthe purpose 
of gaining control of the temporary organization 
of what use were the primaries? He moved to 
take the credentials. 

Charles Bible,of Castleton,a contestant,moved to 
call the roll, leaving out the delegations from the 
districts where there were contests. 

‘“*The gentleman who has been talking,” said 
Mr. Tyson, “is a contestant.”’ 

The Hon. Thomas C, Platt had been endeavoring 
to whip Richmond County into line for the Stal- 
warts, and Michael Conklin, of Westfield, who was 
referred to as his ‘“‘mouthplece,"’ rose, but his 
words were drowned in the uproar. 

Chairman Willcox decided that credentials were 
prima facie evidence that the delegates holding 
them were regular. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Bible said the convention 
had aright to make its own rules, and intimated 
that the rules of the State Committee, from which 
Chairman Willcox quoted, were of no value. 

Chairman Wllicox-—Hand in the credentials. 

Mr. Martin—But, Mr. Chairman— 

A Vice (from the Stalwart side)—Oh sit down; 
ours is a gone goose. 

Bible (vociferously}—We object. 

Conklin (in hoarse tones of rage)—Who author- 
ized the Chairman to receive the credentials? 

Mr. Judd (to C. W. Alexander, of Middletown, a 
Stailwart)—Organize anotherconvention and make 
yourself Chairman. 

When the credentials were handed in Bible was 
said to have written his own credentials out on a 
table used by some reporters. As the reading of 
the roll progressea Mr, Judd’s name was omitted. 
‘I protest,”” shouted Mr. Judd, ‘“‘and I demand 
recognition." 

A Voice—Put him out, 

Mr. Judd, (savagely)—Who says put me out? 

Chairman Willcox said there were two sets of 
delegates from the Fourth District of Castleton. 

“That's all [ want,” said Mr. Judd. “ Mr. Wili- 
cox, I want you to treat me fairly.” 

William M. Mullen, of Middletown, a Stalwart, 
said there were 13 names sent in from Castleton, 
when the town was entitled to only 12. Mr. Tyson 


| rose to explain, and Mr. Mullen exclaimed, ‘I 


don't propose to be talked or bluffed down.” 

Samuel L. Hopping, of Westfield, a half-breed, 
and Mr. Mullen had a wordy encounter about 
their fealty to the Republican Party, ard an en- 
counter at one time seemed imminent. Mr. Hop- 
ping went on toexplain about the presence of an 
extra delegate from Westbury. when Conklin 
spoke up, “That is as false as the man himself.”’ 
The Chairman said the extra man must present 
his claims. 

J. F. Emmons, the half-breed, of Castleton, who 
came asthe reguiar delegate,and Mr. Judd, who 
came as the contestant, presented their claims, 
Mr. Emmons’s credentials were signed by James 
MeCarthy, Chairman, and the two Inspectors, of 
whom ke himself was one. Surprisingly enough, 
Mr. Judd presented eredentials signed by the 
Chairman and one Inspector—George Elliott. 
When the claims of Mr. Emmons were presented 
by speakers a fearful howl went up from the Stal- 
wart side. 

“It should be borne in mind,’ said Chairman 
Willcox with much dignity, “that tnis is not a 
bear garden, but a Republican convention.” It 
was decided not to call the name of either Mr. 
Emmons or Mr. Judd, and after two anda half 
hours’ wrangling Mr. Stafford was chosen Chair- 
man by a vote of 34to31. Three Secretaries—two 
half-breed and one Stalwart—were appointed, and 
a committee of five on contesting delegations was 
appointea, It was composed of C. K, Urquhart 
Castleton, of the Richmond County Standard, a 
Staiwart, Chairman; D. J. Tyson. half-breed, 
Southfield: A. J. Wood, half-breed, Westfield; C. 
Cc. Eddy, half-breed, Middleton; Cyrus B, White, 
Stalwart, Northfield. 

A recess was taken, and it was not until 7:30 
that the committee reported. All the members of 
the committee agreed except Mr. White, and he 
presented a minority report favoring the contest- 
ants in each instance, while the others reported in 
favor of their exclusion. At the primary 12 votes 
were cast for Mr, Judd and 10 for Mr. Emmons, Four 
of the votes cast for Mr, Judd were thrown out as 
alleged because they were cast by Democrats who 
afterward voted at a Democratic primary. Mr. 
Judd produced affidavits in which 11 of the voters 
swore they were Republicans and voted for Mr. 
Judd. Counter affidavits were presented to show 
that three of the names were those of Democrats, 
ang that the name of another Democrat was omit- 
ted, 

The convention disposed of all the contests ex- 
cept the esse of Emmons and Judd in short order, 
by adopting the majority report, and when they 
came to that the Stalwarts contested the ground 
inch byinch. Mr. White moved to substitute the 
name of Judd for that of Emmons, and Mr. Martin 
appealed to the convention to reject the majority 
report, 

The Chairman ordered the roll called. Mr. Judd 
sprang up and began, in appealing tones, ** Mr. 
Chairman’’— 

** Question, question,’’ rose the deafening ery. 

Mr. Judd persisted, and the Chairman was com- 
pelled to call him to order. The delegates an- 
swered: ‘‘ Emmons,” or ** Judd,” and there were 
86 votes for the former and 29 for the latter. 

Mr. Judd made such strenuous demands that the 
convention allowed him the floor for five minutes. 
He protested on the following grounds: 1. The 
same votes that sent Mr. Doran (one of the delega- 
tion) to the convention were cast for him and 
Mr. Doran fa was no contest in Mr, 
Doran’s case} was admitted. 2. An affidavit of 
11 voters who cast ballots for him was 
presented. 3. He was not allowed to read all his 
affidavits tothe committee. 4. In making up the 
committee, four who voted forthe Chairman of 
the committee and only one against were appoint- 
ed. 5. The Chairman of the committee (Mr. 
Urquahrt) was a personal enemy and had assailed 
Mr. Judd in his paper. Mr. Judd spoke of his ser- 
vices to his party, and characterized the proceed- 
ing as a great outrage. 

The temporary organization was made perma- 
nent and tickets were cast for the delegates to 
Saratoga. There were two tickets in the field and 
the result was as follows: 

HALF-BREED, STALWART. 
Oliver Fisk, Gastleton. ...82\ William H. Van Name, 
Kneeland Townsend, | Northileld 36 

Southfield..... . .......382)Reed Benedict, 
Samuel L. Hopping, ton 

WROGEOUG 6 os ciaectsnesss 33|Benjamin F. 

Westfield..... 

Tho resuit was a complete surprise, and the half- 
breeds were dumbfounded. Before the astonish- 
ment was over Capt. Warford was elected over 
Mr. Hopping by » vote of 8& to 30, and the Stal- 
warts had secured a solid Folger delegation. 

Charges of bribery and corruption were freely 
made by the haif-breeds against the Stalwarts of 
buying five men. This result gave the Stalwarts 
the member of the State Committee which had 
been in the hands of the half-breeds. During the 
voting Bible and Hugh MoRoberts, of Castleton. 


Castle- 


got into afight by calling each other liars, and it | 


was necessary to callin the Police. 

Delegates to the Congressional Convention were 
chosen as follows: Cuastletou—john Holtkamp: C. 
K. Urquhart: Middietown-—-F. Diederiek; ©. W. 
Alexander: Soutbfield—W. A. Galloway. K. S. 


is the 

Stalwart. Thelong and bitterly contested fight 
did not hinge on George William Curtis, but was 
oe hye oe aes feuds, Fy bw - ns- 

udd con’ was ie an 
vote of fe was tendered to Benjamin D. Hicks: 
the retiring member of the State Committee. It 
was 9:80 o’clock when the convention adjourned. 

or 


THE FIGHT AT SYRAOUSE. 


_ 


DEMOCRATS MORE OR LESS JUPILANT OR 
TERRIFIED—FLOWER AND COOPER. 

Democratic politicians crowded into up-town 

resorts last evening and discussed the State Con- 


vention to be held in Syracuse next Thursday. As 
the Fifth-Avenue Hotel is undergoing repairs, the 
frequenters of the wide corridors sought refuge 
elsewhere. The gorgeous bar-room of the Hoff- 
man House attracted what is known as the “‘Swal- 
low-tail Democracy,” and Mr. William Edwards, 
the most accomplished sparrer in the country, who 
has a prize-ring record, and who is employed in the 
saloon for the purpose of declaring peace should any 
of the Arabi Pashas of the Democratic Party be- 
come unruly there, found that he had nothing to 
do excepting to sit in a chair and maintain his 
usual modest demeanor. The New-Amsterdam 
Ciub bas rooms at No. 1,127 Broadway, and the 
sidewalk in front of that building was last evening 
crowded with statesmen from the lower districts 
of this City. They had discovered the fact that 
they would not be welcomed to the club-rooms, 
and as they stood on the sidewalk, objects of won- 
der to pedestrians, they glanced up at the 
windows and sorrowfully asked of each other 


* What’s them fellows doin' up there?” The club 
was formed severa] months ago by the Generals of 
the County Democracy—Commissioner Hubert 0. 
Thompson, Supervisor Thomas Costigan, ex-Mayor 
Edward Cooper, ex-Congressman Nicholas Muller, 
County Clerk Butler, ex-Assemblyman Thomas P. 
Walsh, and others. The initiation fee was fixed at 
$75, and a few gentlemen who were not politicians 
were admitted to membership. Police Justice An- 
drew J. White, of Fire Commissioner Henry D. 
Purroy’s anti-Kelly Tammany Hall Party, is a mem- 
ber of the club. The founders of the club em- 
phatically declared that ordinary ward statesmen 
must not seek fellowship in the club-rooms. The 
sidewalk delegation was incensed, and said that 
they were excluded because claw-hammer coats 
and white neckties are not parts of their ward- 
robes. They were emphatically of the opinion 
that a claw-hammer coat and white necktie cam- 
paign in the down-town Assembly districts will 
come to grief. 


Commissioner Thompson smiled benignantly 
upon his fellow-members of the club. It was said 
for him that he favored Congressman Roswell P. 
Flower as the candidate for Governor, but the 
Commissioner said for himself that he had no 
doubt that Mr. Flower would be a most acceptable 
candidate for the Democracy. Other County De- 
mocracy leaders in the club and elsewhere in the 
neighborhood expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Flower’s candidacy would preve disastrous 
to the party. They emphatically declared that 
he would not be elected if nominated, 
and said that they favored the nomination 
of ex-Mayor Edward Cooper for the Governorship. 
They said, however, that Mr. Cooper’s name would 
not be presented in the convention unless they 
were reasonably certain that he could be elected 
to that office. Tne majority of the County De- 
mocracy delegates to the convention, it was said, 
do not wish to encourage the Flower movement. 
They believe that he will be handicapped by Jay 
Gould’s influence, and that he will thus be defeat- 
ed should he be the candidate. Yet they frankly 


admit that they would cheerfully support him if he 
is nominated, 


Among the County Democracy delegates to the 
convention ere ex-Congressman Muller, ex-As- 
semblyman Thomas P. Walsh, James Oliver, Jus- 
tice Michael Norton, ex-Mayor Cooper, ex-Alder- 
man Bernard Kenny, Corporation Counsel William 
C.Whitney, Assemblyman David Gideon, Alderman 
Patrick Keenan, John Keenan, Supervisor Thomas 
Costigan, Commissioner Thompson, County Clerk 
William A. Butler, Col. James J. Mooney, and 
William M. Ivins. The last named is Mayor 
Grace’s private secretary. He hails from the 
Twenty-third Assembly District. At the Assembly 
Convention for the election of convention dele- 
gates in that district he was denounced as 
a “squatter,” and it was insisted that he is a 
residentof Fiatbush. Ex-Senator Hugh H. Moore, 
one of the most determined and powerful or- 
ganizers in the County Democracy, has taken 
umbrage at Mr. lvin’s course in pushing himself 
forward in that district, and has declared war 
against the organization. Itis believed that nis 
forces will be allied with those of Tammany Hall, 
and Mr. Irvin’s rashness will doubtless cause the 
loss of many votes to the County Democracy, 
The leaders of the latter faction last 
evening ridiculed the notion that Tam- 
many Hall will secure representation 
in the State Convention, and one of them 
said to a Trszs reporter: ‘*When John Kelly 
walks down the aisle of the convention hall, and is 
allowed to take a seat, it will be safe to predict 
that the candidate of the convention well be de- 
feated at the polls.” , 

The Tammany leaders were jubilant. They said 
that they had assurances from all parts of the 
State that their delegation will secure representa- 
tion in the convention. Among their delegates 
aro Mr. Kelly, ex-City Clerk Gumbleton, ex- 
Police Justice Duffy, Fire Commissioner 
Gorman, Alderman Sauer, Alderman  Fitz- 
patrick, and other equally well-known leaders. 
They sav that they have no candidate forthe 
Gubernatorial nomination, and promise to support 
the nominee of the convention if they are allowed 
to take part in the deliberations of the convention. 
When Mr. Flower’s name was mentioned to them 
they said that they would willingly accept him. 
The Irving Hall people were among those who 
smiled last evening. Many of them assembled 
in ex-Alderman Nicholas Haughton’s Sbake- 
speare Inn. They are the avowed supporters 
of Mr. Flower. and confidently predict his 
election should he be the nominee. Ex-Sneriff 
James O’Brien, who is presumed to be one of the 
chief manipulators of Mr. Fiower’s canvass for the 
nomination, is a member of the Irving Hall organ- 
ization. He is at present in Saratoga. He has en- 
gaged rooms in Syracuse for the Irving Hall dele- 
gation. On Tuesday morning Sheriff Peter Bowe, 
ex-Alderman Haughton, Charles G. Cornell, Assem- 
blyman Michael C. Murphy, and Alexander VY. 
Davidson will go to Syracuse as the advance guard 
of this delegation, The others will depart for the seat 
of war on Wednesday morning. Besides those 
named there are in this delegation such well- 
known warriors as ex-Justice John Callahan, 
Charles W. Brooks, ex-Judge George M. Curtis, 
John E£. Hayes, ex-Justice Timothy J. Campbell, 
ex-Senator Alfred Wagstaff, Jenkins Van Schaick, 
Samuel Conover, ex-Assemblyman Edward P. Ha- 
gan, Orlando L. Stewart, ex-Senator Luke Cozzens, 
and W. Burke Cochran. 

aa ees 
CONCERNING SOUTHERN “ BLOQD."” 
From the Galveston (Texas) News. 

The Bandera Bugle says that E..J. Davis 
was born at San Augustine, Fia., in 1829. The Fla- 
tenia Argus adds: ‘‘Can our contemporary inform 
us where his parents were born? Weask for this 
information because we are loth to believe that a 
man of Davis’s stamp descended from Southern- 
born parents.’’ If the Argus really wants the 


truth, the parents of the ex-Governor were of the 
old South Carolina stock. The father was old 
enough to be sent to the forest to hide horses from 
the British Tories in the Revolutionary war. The 
family came to Galveston before annexation, and 
E. J. Davis left at the call of Gen. Taylor for troops 
to resist the Mexicans after the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma. The Argus ls a lit- 
tle behind the times about Southern blood. Some 
of the best soldiers of the Confederacy in the late 
war were men of Northern birth, and some of the 
most unrelenting enemies to tne South were born 
in her own borders, to say nothing of the fact that 
some of the leading Southern Generals throughout 
the war have since beeome Republican politicians 
and office-holders, The cases are too notorious to 
need naming. 
nt 


SHE BROUGHT BACK HER PRISONER. 
From the Indianapolis Journal, Sept. 15, 

Gov. Porter yesterday received a letter from 
Columbus informing him that Mrs, Georgia Rug- 
gles, upon whom he conferred the power of a 
special officer of the law some time ago forthe 
purpose of securing the arrest of a bigamist, had 
returned with her prisoner, having captured him 
in Kansas. The case is avery singularone. Sev- 
eral months ago William J. Beck was married to 
Sarah Mutch, of Columpus, and it was developed 
some time afterward that he had another wife. A 
Warrant was issued charging Beck with bigamy, 
and he lost no time in getting out of the State. 
Moved by her sympathy forthe wronged woman, 
Mrs. Ruggles resolved to assume the task of bring- 
ing him to justice, and, after taking the necessary 
preliminary steps of obtaining the authority for 
making the arrest, she proceeded to Kansas and 
there captured her prisoner. Determined to take 
no risks on his escape, she shackled him hand and 
foot, and succeeded in getting back to the State 
without any great trouble. 

— re 


A FUNNY NIGHT ADVENTURE. 
From the Rochester Democrat. 

Au amusing incident happened Wednesday 
night about two miles south of Le Roy. Between 
10 and 11 o’elock on that night a young man while 
in bed heard some unaccountable noise in his 
front yard. Thinking that marauders were prowl- 
ing around, he got out of bed, and not waiting to 
put on his clothes, unfastened the back door and 


went out into the pare. Seeing nothing suspicious 
around the house he walked to the front yard and 
took his stand near some bushes by the roadside. 
Atthis juncture he heard the sound of wheels 
approaching, and not wishing to:be seen in his 
night clothes, he crouched down in the bushes. fin 
a short time a horse attached to an onen buggy, in 
which were seated a man and woman, camejjogging 
along. If he had been a smaller man, 
or had the bushes been denser, it might 
have turned out all right for our friend, 
but as it was,ihe could not conceal himself 


‘ from the keen eyes of the horse. The animal, 


eatching sight of a white creuching figure in the 
bushes, gave a loud snort, sprang to the side of the 
road, and stood there trembling and gazing at the 
object that had frightened him. ‘The occupants of 


ran, and the man made such an outcry that the 
whole neighborhood and every one 
near came out to§see what was the trouble. 
Among those that came finally to the scene of the 
troubie was the innocent author of it all, who had 
route, Mnpbswations folie cn as shane tone 
an 3 follo s 
ended the fright. or 


BASE-BALL CONTESTS. 


_—_>— 


THE METROPOLITANS DEFEAT A CLUB COM 
POSED OF EIGHTEEN PLAYERS, 


A novel game of base-ball was played on the 


Polo Grounds yesterday afternoon, when the Me- 
tropolitan team defeated a picked club composed 
of 18 players. The opponents of the Metropolitans 
were selected from the members of the different 


clubs of Brooklyn, Jersey City, and this City, and 
included some old-time ball tossers. The picked 
18 played a very good game up to the eighth 
inning, when they gave the “* Mets” 2 runs and the 
game. Itseemed almost an impossibility for the 

Metropolitans to secure a base hit, as every por- 
tion of the field was covered with players. Nevers 
theless they batted the pitching of Shannon very 
freely, and secured a total! of 14 hits during the 
game. Appended is the score: 

METROPOLITAN. PICKED EIGHTEEN, 

é R.IB.P,O.A.E. RIB. P.O, 
Nelson, & &...1 1 1 5 2!Parrell, rg... 
Clapp, Ist b...0 012 1) Wardell, r. f.. 
Hankin'n,2d b.0 2)Callahan, 3d \O 
Mansell, c. f...0 0| Walters, 1. f,..0 
Retpschlag’r, cl 0} Dolan, s. s 0 
Feunedy. f..$ 0) Loughlin,s.c.f.1 
Lynch, 2d b...v Friss, f 
Valentine, p... 
Dally, r. f...... 


Total...... 6 


> 
: 


—jOrr, Ist b...... 
6|M. Murphy. f..0 

Shannon, p....0 

O’Rourke, |. £.0 

O’Dennell, f...0 

Reilly, 2d b....0 

Troy, f ) 

Quinn. e@ ° 

Wadsw’rth, s.s0 

Total.......3 
BUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 
Metropolitan........... 
Picked Eighteen........ 

Runs earned—Metropolitan, 0; Picked <ighteen, 0, 
First base by errors—Aletropolitan, 5; Picked Eigh: 
teen, 5. Total lefton bases—Metropolitan, 6; Picked 
Eighteen, 8. Total base hits—Metropolitan, 14; Picked 
Eighteen, 9. Struck out—Metropolitan, 0; Picked 
Eitghteen,4 Wild pitches—Shannon, l. Passed bali¢ 
—Murphy.1. Umpire—Mr. James Clinton. Time of 
game —One hour and thirty minutes. 

A game was played at Prospect Park yesterday 
between the Stock Exchange and Star nines, re- 
sulting in a victory for the brokers after a spirited 
contest. Both teams played a capital game, but 
the brokers put in the best work at the bat, and 
came off the victors by the following score: 
STOCK EXCH’GE.R,1B.PO.A. E. STAR. R.1P.PO. A. 
Rollins, c 1 1) Bass, s.s......0 0 3 
Tyng, D........0 1}Clare, 3d b....2 

odges, 2a b..2 1| Burns, 
D.Cha’necey,ss.1 1|Fagan, 
W.Halste’d.rf.0 CLG, Bb Seacsaxes 0 
8$.Cha’ncey,3b.0 2|Lyndale, lst b.0 
Cammeyer,|.f.0 0/Remie, p.... ..0 
R.Halstead,1b.1 3) Wayland, r. £.0 
Dunham, ¢. f..0 


Total......6 5 2713 10} 


RUNS SCORED EACH INNING. 
Stock Exchange og 300020 
WN eotece gece caus ERATE EH 9000201 0 0-3 
Runs earned—Stock Exchange, 2; Star, © First 
base by errors—Stock Exchange, 8; Star, 7. Total lefs 
on bases—Stock Exchange, 5; Star.9. Total base hits 
—Stock Exchange, 6; Star, 4. Struck out—Stock Ex- 
change, 0; Star, % Wild pitches—Tyng, 1; Remie, 2. 
Passed balls—Burns. 2. Umpire—Mr. Smith. Time of 
Game—One hour and thirty minutes. 


The Independents defeated the Brooklyn Athletie 


ae on the grounds of the latter by ascore of 
oO 6. 

A match game was played at Prospect Park be 
tween the Excelsior and Ecsford nines, which ro 
sulted in favor of the former by a score of 24 to & 
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CINCINNATI, Sept. 16,—Cincinnati, 6; Louis: 
ville, 1. 

CuicaGo, Sept. 16.—Chicago, 5; 
ter, 1. 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 16.—Cleveland, 8; Troy, 4 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 16.—Athletic, 3; All 
gheny, 6. 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 16.—Buffalo, 3; Bos: 
ton, 1. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 16.—Detroit, 2; Prov 
dence, 1. 


Worces: 


a A me 


DEAD-LETTER LAWS IN MICHIGAN, 
From the Detroit Free Press. 

A curious hotel advertisement recalls two of 
the dead laws on the Michigan statute books. 
They read as follows: *‘ If any person who has ar- 
rived at the age of discretion, shall profanely curse 
or damnor swear by the name of God, Jesus 
Christ, or the Holy Ghost. he shall, on conviction 


thereof before any Justice of the Peace, be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $5 nor less than $1; 
but no such prosecution shall be sustained unless 
it shall be commenced within five days after the 
commission of such offense.’’ “If any person 
shall willfully blaspheme the holy name of 
God by cursing or contumeliously reproaching 
God, he shall be punished by. imprisonment 
in the county jail not more than six months, or by 
fine not exceeding $50." This would seem to bea 
warning that no guests can come to that hotel and 
swear without being fined and boarded at the coun- 
ty jail. This is not the only law on the statute bock 
which is so habitually violated that many people 
will be surprised at its existence. “If any person 
shall keep or knowingly suffer to be kept in any 
house, building, yard, garden, or dependency 
thereof by him actually used or occupied, any table 
for the purpose of playing at billiards for hire, vain, 
or reward, or shall for hire, gain, or reward 
suffer any person to resort to the same fot 
the purpose of playing at billiards, cards, or dice,” 
every person so offending shall forfeit $100 for 
every such offense. The same language is applied 
to the keeping of anvalley for “the playing of 
ninepins or any other like game. whether to be 
played with one or more balls. or with nine or any 
number of pins, for hire, gain, or reward.” There 
is scarcely a town of any size in Michigan where 
this law is not violated, and the debt of the State 
might have been paid by the collection of the pen- 
alty for its violation. Another law declares that 
“it shall not be lawful for the driver of any car 
wiage used for the conveyance of passengers for 
hire, to leave the horses attached thereto with 
out making such horses fast with a sufficient 
halter, rope, or chain, or without some suitable 
person to take the charge or guidance of them, so 
as to prevent their running.”” The penalty for this 
offense is $20. But whoever knew a hackman of 
an omnibus driver to tie his horses? There 1s a fine 
of $1,000 as a penalty for ** any person who shall 
willfully or negligently set fire to any woods 
prairies, or grounds, not his own property, or shall 
wilifuily or negligently permit any fireto pas¢ 
from his own woods, prairies, or grounds to the 
injury or destruction of the property of any other 

erson.”’. Yet all the destructive forest fires of 
Miebigan haye been caused by a disobedience of 


this statute. 
OO 


GEN. WEAVER'S PLANS VOR FUSION FAIL, 
From the S8t. Paul Pioneer- Press. 

Des Mornzs, Iowa,, Sept. 12,—A large num- 
ber of Democratio politicians were in the city to- 
day. Their business was supposed to have been 
kept a profound secret, but a Pioneer-Press corre: 
spondent learned that a conference was held af 
the Aborn House, at which were present Chairman 
Kinne, of the State Central Committee; Candidate 
Hagerman, of the First District; Candidate Gilpin, 
of the Seventh; Candidate Claggett, of the Tenth; 


Col. Ballingall, of Ottumwa: J. H. Cole, of Keokuk; 
S. A. Palmer, of Fairfield; Byron V. Severs, of 
Oskaloosa; T. D. “Walker, of Bloomfield; J. O. 
Morgan, of Council Bluffs; W. W. Wilmer, L. W, 
Goode, of Des Moines, and several others of 
less prominence, in the party councils. By @ 
cadet coincidence a number of prominent Green- 
ckers occupied a room conveniently near in the 
same hotel. Among these were Gen. Weaver, Cans 
didate Gillette, of the Seventh District; Candidate 
Clark, of the Eighth, and Candidate Hatton, of the 
Ninth, and several others. By some mysterioug 
methods the Democrats learned that the Green- 
backers would like to hear from them, but the 
Democrats thought they ought to first hear from 
the Greenbackers. Weaver accordingly appeared. 
and delivered his ultimatum. It amounted to the 
jadorsement of Weaver by the Democrats in the 
Sixth Congressional District, Gillette in the Sev- 
enth, and Clark in the Eighth; that Hatton 
and Pasey should both withdraw and the Dem- 
ocrats should name a new man in the Ninth; 
that Hagerman, having been nominated by 
the Greenbackers of the First, and bein 
pretty sure of the Democratic indorsement. shoul 
stand. The Democrats should have a clear field ig 
the Second and all the balance of the State they 
wanted. Weaver then disappeared, while the awe 
stricken Democrats resolved themselves into @ 
Committee of the Whole with power to sscertala 
how they felt. The Democrats of the Sixth said i 
was no use. They would never fuse on Weaver. 
The Seventh District responded the same astod 
Gillette, and the Ninth District Bourbons felt coms 
etent to take care of themselves, and declare 
hey would beat both Anderson and Hatton ap 
have votes to spare. A resolution was then 
declaring that the conference had no power to act; 
that the matter should be left with the seve 
Congressional districts, and the conference cam¢ 
to an end. 
——— 


THE CHRISTIANCY DIVORCE SUIT, 
From the Washington Post, Sept. 16. 

Judge Hagner is reviewing the testimony in 
the Christiancy case, and there seems now a posst 
bility that the whole matter will soon be settled, 
It will be remembered that the charge of desertioz 


was recently filed by the ex-Senator, and it is de 
sired that the divorce be granted, if possible, o 
this charge only. Judge Hagner seems favorabl 
to this, but has ordered that additional testimon] 
be taken in reference to the charge of desertion 
If there are enough grounds for divorce on th 
charge, Judgo Hagner will not undertake to revie 
the immense mass of testimony which was take 
in reference to other serious charges. But if not.thet 
the unsavory details will have to be read and con 
sidered. There is enough of this to occupy a W 

in reading 





THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA 


SM EDT 
SENATOR MAHONE’S , FOLLOWERS 
. AND OPPONENTS. 

SUE READIUSTER CHIEF HARD AT worK— 
BTRAIGHT-OUT REPUBLICANS * MAKING 
HIM TROUBLE-—CONGRESSIONAL NOM- 
INATIONS—WHAT APPEARS TO BE THE 
HAND OF BLAINE. 


Prrerssure, Sept. 14.—The campaign 
m Virginia has not yet opened in good earn- 
rst. Both parties are making a feint of fight- 
Ing in order to bring out the people and indi- 
tate the weak places along the lines of their 
adversaries. Mahone is bending every energy 
to the work of securing a campaign fund and 
perfecting his organization. The Democrats 
are doing all they can to make the Senator 
ddious to the people. Their organization, how- 
ever, is worth but little; indeed, in the tri- 
angular fight that is going on, it is difficult 
for that party to perfect an organization. For 
material aid the Democrats are relying on two 
slements in the forthcoming contest. These 
are deserters from Mahone’s ranks who re- 
fuse to be led into the Republican camp and 
the straight-out Republicans, who will not 
follow Mahone’s leadership. The former are 
composed principally of Democrats who 
joined the Coalitionists for the purpose of set- 
tling the State debt question and disposing of 
that issue in Virginia politics. That having 
been accomplished as far as it can be by the 
State authorities, many of that class manifest 
a disposition to go back to their old political 
associates. 

Those composing what is known as the 
“straight-outs’ are, for the most part, Re- 
publicans who have been disappointed in secur- 
ing Government positions, and those who have 
been removed from such positions through the 
vindictiveness and bitterness of Mahone or 
some of his leaders. The leading ‘‘straight- 
outs” are Gen. W. C. Wickham, Congressman 
Dezendorf, Col. J. W. Woltz, J. B. Round, J. 
H. Cochran, the colored Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee, and a few others. 
This faction have nominated as their candidate 
for Congressman at Large the Rev. J. M. 
Dawson, a colored Baptist minister of 
Williamsburg. Dawson represented his 
county in the Virginia Senate for one term 
and is an unusually intelligent colored man. 
He is about 48 years old, very quiet and un- 
obtrusive in his manners, but a man of force 
and no little abijity. Had Dawson’s nomina- 
tion been made by a convention of the colored 
people without the influence of any of the 
Democrats, his candidacy would doubtless 


have amounted to something; as it is, the 
negroes see that the selection of one of their 
race for this honor is merely to advance the 
interests of the enemies of Mahoneism. 
commenced 
and 


Daw- 
campaign with 
an energy ability deserving of 
rk less hopeless cause. He is a_ resi- 
dent of Congressman Dezendort’s district, 
and if the ‘straight-outs’’ had desired to 
confer a practical benefit upon _ the 
colored nominee they would have given him 
the nomination for Congress in that district, 
where nine-tenths of the Republican voters are 
colored, and where he would probabiy have 
been elected. Every effort has beep made to 
ret Dawson off the track. Letters have been 
nidressed to him by prominent members of 
his own race appealing to him to retire. Col- 
ored conventions on the machine order have 
adopted resolutions—doubtless prepared by 
some of Mahone’s friends—calling upon the 
colored candidate to leavo the field open to the 
Coalitionist and Democratic aspirants. But 
Dawson has withsteod all these seductive al- 
lurements and is still in the field. 

It has been said that, as a last resort, Sen- 
ator Mahone will endeavor to tempt the can- 
didate of the “straight-outs” with the offer of 
a fat Government office with several taousand 
ayear. Those who know Dawson well, how- 
ever, declare that he cannot be influenced by 
any such inducements, As it is, he is not 
likely to attract a very large vote. Many of 
the most sanguine Republicans only claim for 
him 5,000 or 6,000 votes. Mr. John E. Massey, 
the Independent Democratic candidate for 
Congressman at Large, has been actively at 
work for several months. He has already 
traveled over the greater part of the 
State and addressed the people upon 
the issues involved in this campaign. These 
are substantially whether the people propose 
to allow Mahone to dictate to them as to the 
manner of conducting the State and local Gov- 
ernments or whether they prefer to take Mas- 
sey or Dawson and other Democratic or Re- 
publican candidates and rebuke the Senator’s 
efforts at bossism. Of course the orators 
don’t submit the issues in such a candid way, 
but to an outsider this appears to be about the 
gist of the whole fight: 

it is whether Mahone and his peopie shall 
remain in power and perpetuate themselves, 
pr the old-fashioned Democrats—who in the 
South have an idea that a place was created 
for each and every one of them—shall renew 
their grip on the patronage of the State. Sen- 
ator Mahone is a born boss, and no man on 
earth probably enjoys a position in which he 
can luxuriate in power more than he. He 
would be more discreet in displaying his 
power did he not believe that the colored 
voters are his by right of the coali- 
tion with the Republicans at Washington. 
He evidently does not think he can drive off 
that class of votes by his bitterness and boss- 
ism. The other class are Federal, State, and 
local office-holders, who are dependent upon 
Mahone for the retention of their positions, 
He can press the thumb-screws down upon 
these without fear, as they cannot quit the 
party without jeopardizing their positions. In 
addition to the incidental expenses attending 
an election, at the forthcoming one the poll 
tax of $1 has to be paid by every man who ex- 
ercises the right of suffrage. That will require 
a very considerable fund. In the last election 
the Coalitionists polled 112,000 votes, 
which required the payment of as many dol- 
lars to enable them to vote. Of eourse, many 
of the voters pay their own tax, but the party 
managers know pretty well that they will 
have to foot the bills for the great majority. 

Those in a position to know assert that the 
money raised by Mahone’s committee from as- 
sessments of Federal employes in the State, 
and those of the State and local Governments, 
niready amounts toa very large sum and is 
daily increasing. From the highest to the 

lowest have to send in the amount levied upon 
them. Mahoneis supervising this matter in 
person. Asan assessor and collector the Vir- 
ginia Senator has few superiors. Itis not a 
now rdie with him. When President of the 
Atlantic, Mississippi and Obio Railroad he 
displayed great ability in that direction. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the 

Readjuster chief has just become fa- 
miliar with the political assessment 
business. Asa prominent Democratic leader 
in this State, he resorted to the same plan to 
raise funds for that party. He has agreat ad- 
vantage over other political bosses, especially 
those in the North or East. Mahone knows 
very well that aslongas he is supported by 
the Federal Administration he can keep the 
negroes and the office-holders and the followers 
of tho Jatter, who compose seven-eighths of his 
adherents. The promise of future patronage, 
both Federal and State, will. he thinks, give 
him additional supporters. He counts upon 
these three classes, with those who are always 
ready to form new political associations, to 
give him a majority in the approaching elec- 
tion. 

A great deal has been said about the dis- 
affection among the Coalitionists. It is true 
that some of their ablest leaders are not in ac- 
cord with Mahone, but at present it is not prob- 
able that they can do him serious injury. 
Representative Fulkerson’s departure was not 
altogether unexpected. He is a shrewd leader 
and bas considerable personal following, but 
the harm that he could otherwise do in his 
districtis probably neutralized by Newberry, an 
Independent Democratic candidate for Congress 
in the same district. Both of these gentlemen 
are in the field, asking the support of the 
Coalitionists. The district is one of the largest 
in tho State, and has always given the Mahone 
candidates immense majorities. If both of 
these Independents remain in the race, Col. 
Bowen, the Mahoneite candidate, will be re- 
turned to Congress without trouble. In nearly 
all other districts in the State straight-out Re- 
publicans will doubtless be nominated. The 
whole Repubiican vote in the district does not 
exceed 3,000, But, unless they are utilized, 
they will be apt to be thrown to the Coalition 
randicate. : 

The hand of Mr. Blaine is plainly visible in 
all of the movements of the ‘‘straight-outs”’ 
In Virginia. It is well understood that Daw- 
son’s nomination and the placing of the 
straight-out candidates in the field is not ouly 
attributable to the ex-Secretary of State, but 
it is said that he bas furnished more substan- 
tial aid to keep them in the fight. These men 
will, of course. support Mr. Blaine in bia can- 


son has he 


didacy for the Presidential nomination in 
1884. Nearly all of those Republicans who 
are prominent in the movement against Ma- 
hone were Grant men in the national con- 
test in 1880. Gen. Wickham, who is at 
the head of the Virginia ‘‘straight-outs,” 
and who has consistently and persistently 
opposed Mahoneism in this State ever since it 
was started, is one of Gen, Grant’s warmest 
friends. Col. J. W. Woltz, whose removal 
from a Government clerkship Mahone secured 
because-the Colonel opposed his wishes, was a 
delegate to the Chicago Coftvention, and al- 
though he afterward supported Mr. Sherman 
was a Grant man. Cochran, the colored Chair- 
man of the State Republican Committee ; Daw- 
son, the colored nominee of the ‘“straight- 
outs,’’ and nearly all of the others now identi- 
fied with that movement inthis State were 
friendly to Gen. Grant’s candidacy for the 
nomination in 1880. The object of the move- 
ment now is not only to _— Mahone, but 
itis to build up a party in Virginia friendly 
to Mr. Blaine’s Presidential aspirations in 
1884, Of course, the Democrats are perfectly 
willing to join forces with that gen- 
tleman and give him all the aid in their 
power if by so doing they can strike Mahone a 
blow. These tactics are not only to be adopted 
in this State, but in North Carolina and other 
Southern States where the Independents are 
giving trouble. The Coalitionists think they 
see in the invitation extended by Gen. Wick- 
ham, the President of the State Agricultural 
Fair, to Mr. Blaine to be present and deliver 
an address a desire to boom upthe movement. 
They think that Blaine’s friends in this State 
have seized this opportunity to let the Repub- 
licans of Virginia get a chance to see the man 
who it is expected will be a candidate tor 
their suffrages for the chief magistracy. 

In nearly all of the districts of the State 
Mahone has secured the nominations for Con- 
gress of men of medium ability. Mr. John 8. 
Wise, the nominee for Congressman at Large, 
is by long odds the ablest man put up by his 
party. Mr. Mayo, the nominee in the First 
District, is a gentleman of pretty fair ability, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Wise; the best 
speaker in the lot. In the Second District Mr. 
Libby is not much known. He is said to be a 
good business man, but has never been in 
politics. He has the reputation of being a 
man of means, which he will use with liber- 
ality in the present canvass. The district has 
a Republican majority of more than 4,000, 
Representative Dezendorf, who is the present 
member, has been renominated by the straight- 
out Republicans and is making an active can- 
vass, The Democrats have not yet made any 
nomination, and some think that they will deem 
it prudent not to put anybody in the field. 
In that case the Democratic voters will be left 
free to vote for either of the two Republican 
candidates or not atall. Mr. Libby has near- 
ly all of the manipulators and workers in the 
district committed tohim. In the Third Dis- 
trict Mr. John Ambler Smith, who repre- 
sented it in Congress about 10 years ago, isthe 
Coalition nominee. He is a Republican, quite 
popular, and a gentleman of fair ability. Con- 
gressman George D. Wise, his Democratic op- 
ponent, will be easily re-elected. In the Fourth 
District Mr. Benj. 8. Hooker, a Republican, is 
the Mahone nominee. He is a merchant of 
Farmville, and a man reputed to have con- 
siderable means. The district has a Republi- 
can majority of about 12,000, and it is conced- 
ed that he will be elected without trouble. ‘.r. 
Hooper’s Democratic opponent is Mr. Reeso, 
of Greensville. The ‘‘straight-outs” will prob- 
ably put upa candidate. Congressman Jorgen- 
sen’s friends say that he will hardly oppose 
Mr. Hooper, although they consider that Jor- 
gensen was unfairly defeated for the nomina- 
tion. In the Fifth District Mr. Winfield Scott 
is the Coalition nominee agairst Congressman 
Cabell, who was renominated by the Democrats, 
Mr. Scott is a plain mountain farmer and store- 
keeper. Considerable opposition has been mani- 
fested by his party to his nomination. Col. W. 
EK. Sims, a Democratic Readjuster, is an Inde- 
pendent candidate in the district, and it is 
probable that before the campaign advances 
much further he will displace the regular nomi- 
nee. The district is very close, and Mr. Cabeil 
was only elected in 1880 by a majority of 400 
or 500. In the Sixth District Congressman 
Tucker has been nominated by the Demecrats. 
His Coalition opponent is Mr. J. H. Rives, a 
Republican. Mr. Tucker will be re-elected by 
a large majority. 

In the Seventh Mr. John Paul is opposed by 
Col. O’Ferrall—a former Readjuster, but now 
the nominee of the Democrats. A straight-out 
Republican has already announced himself, 
who, if be stays in the field, will diminish 
Paul’s chances of re-election. The district is 
very close, and that gentloman’s majority is 
about 700. Heis a good stumper, a popular can- 
didate before the people, and his chances for 
being returned are not bad, although every ef- 
tort will be made by the Democrats to defeat 
him. In the Eighth District Congressman Bar- 
bour is opposed by Mr. R. R. Farr, an original 
Readjuster and present Superintendent of the 
Public Schools. ‘The district is overwhelming- 
ly Democratic and there will be no real con- 
test. The most interesting fight will be in 
Congressman Fulkerson’s district. It is com- 
nosed entirely of mountain counties, and is 
loonie in the extreme south-western part of 
the State, bordering on the North Carolina 
and Tennessee lines. The residents of this 
district are for the most part hardy moun- 
taineer farmers and graziers. Probably in no 
section of the State is more interest taken in 
politics than in Fulkerson’s district. Before 
the rupture in the Democratic Party, it was 
regarded as the great stronghold of that party. 
The number of negro voters in the district is 
two insignificant to notice, although in a close 
contest they might easily turn the scales, 

Col. Fulkerson was elected in the Ninth Dis- 
trict in 1880 as a Readjuster, and acted in 
concert with his colleague, Mr. Paul, until a 
few months before the adjournment of Con- 
gress. Col. Fulkerson was one of the original 
Readjusters in this State, and was regarded as 
one of Mahone’s ablest lieutenants—far more 
valuable even than Riddleberger or Massey. 
He isacalm, cool politician, who rarely ever 
permits himself to be carried away by enthu- 
siasm or passion. Fulkerson championed the 
cause of Massey against the Readjuster caucus 
last Winter, and gained the enmity of the Sen- 
ator and many of his lieutenants. Although 
there was a coolness between the Representa- 
tive and the Senator, no open rupture occurred 
until after the convention of the party held a 
few weeks ago in the former’s district. Fulker- 
son’s name was to have been submitted to the 
convention for renomination, but his friends 
finding that that body was tent upon indors- 
ing =the present Federal Administration he 
withdrew. Heis now an Independent Read- 
juster candidate. The nominee of the Coali- 
tionists is Col. Bowen, a well-to-do grazier. 
State Senator Newberry, who made a national 
reputation in the Legislature as the leader of 
the Big Four last Winter, is an independent 
Democratic candidate in the same district. The 
Democrats have not yet decided to puta candi- 
date in the field, and as Newberry aided them 
in defeating the measures of legislation which 
Mahone endeavored to get through the As- 
sembly last Winter he has strong claims 
upon their friendship. Itis probable that the 
**straight-outs” will also have an aspirant for 
Congressionai honors in this district. With 
these three opponents, Bowen, the Mahone 
candidate, will easily be elected. Upon the 
whole, the Mahone nominees are looked upon 
generally as men of inferior abilities. Of 
the ten probably not more than two or three 
are men of force or individuality. Mahone’s 
enemies declare that his reason for mak- 
ing these selections was that they were 
for the most part men over whom he could 
exert an influence. Many of the ablest Co- 
alitionists in the State who were aspirants for 
Congressional honors were cast aside for men 
greatly their inferiors. 

The Coalitionists claim that they will elect 
seven out of the ten Congressmen to be chosen 
this year. The districts claimed by them are 
the First, Mayo; the Second, Libby; the 
Fourth, Hooper; the Fifth, Scott; the Seventh, 
Paul; the Ninth, Bowen. They also claim Wise 
for Congressman at Large. Of these, the most 
uncertain seems to be the First and Fifth, in 
which Mayo and Scott are the Readjuster can- 
didates. There is a great deal of opposi- 
tion among the Democrats to Mr. Massey, 
the Independéent Democratic candidate for 
Congressman at Large. Reports from nearly 
all sections of the State represent that many 
Democrats will not support him, but it is plain 
that these losses will be offset by the return of 
conservative Readjusters, who last year sup- 
ported Mahone’s candidates. These will near- 
ly all vote for Massey, but it is doubtful 
whether the disaffection among the Democrats 
will be offset by these returning prodigals. 
The result of this contest will be decided by 
that fact and the number of colored votes that 
Dawson can draw off from Wise. 

Mahone believes that, with his splendid or- 
ganization, plentiful supply of campaign 
funds, and the lack of organization among his 
opponents, he will easily win by a large ma- 
jority. The defeat sustained by him in the 
national contest in 1850 is often referred to as 
a reason that he may meet with another disas- 
ter this year, In that campaign he did not poll 
one-third of the strength of his combined 
forces. That contest furnishes no parallel case 
to this one. That occurred before Mahone was 
seated in the Senate. He then had no Federal 

atronage, no means of securing a campaign 
fond. and did not have the countenance or 
assistance of the Administration. Besides 
there were many State and local offices not 

1 then uudear the contro! of the boss and hia party. 
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HOW EGYPTIANS TALKED 
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VIEWS OF .ONEH .OF THE BEST IN- 
FORMED HEN IN THE LAND. 
HIS SONS IN THE FIELD AND THE FAITH HE 

HAD IN ARABI-—BLUNDERS THAT ISMAIL 
MADE, THE CANAL ONE OF THEM— 
EARTHWORKS, HE THOUGHT, WERE THE 
ARMY’S GREAT STRENGTH. 
ALEXANDRIA, Aug. 20.—Ishmail Pasha 
Usary married a Princess, who is sister‘to the 
wife of the present Khédive. He is a tall, 
stout, handsome man of about 45 years of.age, 
and is well known in Europe for his two 
splendid works against polygamy, both writ- 
ten in French and respectively called ‘* Le 
Harem en Turquie” and ‘‘ Nos Enfants.” Born 
of wealthy parents, he had every opportunity 
of improving his knowledge, and being nat- 
urally of a studious disposition he was edu- 
cated in Paris first and then at Cambridge, 
England, where he was graduated with hon- 
ors. Shortly after his return to Egypt, 
and on the very day of his marriage, 
there appeared in Paris his first book, which 
took Europeans by surprise, not only on 
account of its being written by a Mohammed- 
an, but also for its great literary and 
scientific merits. Aithough the views set 
forward in this work were in no way 
opposed to the doctrines of the Koran, the Sul- 
tan ordered his arrest and banishment to 
Damascus. While there he published his 
second book, in French and Turkish simulta- 
neously, which so exasperated the Sublime 
Porte that, according to an old law of Sultan 
Selim, an order was issued for the amputation 
of his right hand, so that he should be unable 
to write again. Three years later he was 
allowed to return to Egypt, through the exer- 
tions of his good'and beautiful wife—who is the 
only Moslem lady who does not cover her face 
in public—where he has lived ever since, and 
where he has had the satisfaction of seeing his 
views adopted by many of his countrymen. 
The first visit Sir Garnet Wolseley paid after 
calling on the Khédive at Alexandria was to 
Ishmail Pasha Usary, who is perhaps the best- 
informed man in Egypt, and as I have had the 
honor of knowing him for several years I re- 
cently called upon him at his palace, on the 
Mahmoudic promenade. He told me that’Sir 
Garnet, whom he had met before,.had asked 
him to use his influence with the natives in 
persuading them to keep aloof from the pres- 
ent movement, upon which he replied that he 
had only two sons, both of whom, he was 
proud to say, were doing their duty in Arabi’s 
camp, and that if he had not been in prison him- 
self he would also have joined those who were 
justly defending their native land against a 
foreign and unwarranted invasion. He, how- 
ever, promised Sir Garnet that he would spare 
no efforts in putting down rioting, massacre, 
and incendiarism, which disgraced the fellah’s 


name and of which nobody was more ashamed 
than himseif. Sir Garnet, he said, was a no- 
ble-hearted, true soldier, and as such had ap- 
preciated and respected his (Ishmail ving, 
feelings and thanked him for his promise. 
asked him to give me his views on the situa- 
tion, which may safely be taken as represent- 
ing the national feeling here. 

‘*lam,” he said, *‘oneof the many who 
have seen this crisis approaching for the last 
20 years, but I never thought we should come 
to blows with any of the powers, for if the 
Egyptians had anticipated this you may rest 
assured that preparations would have been 
made for detense and resistance; whereas 
now the only opposition we can offer is that of 
inexperienced patriots struggling to maintain 
our freedom, That cursed de Lesseps and his 
canal have been the ruin of this coun- 
try. Putting aside the enormous. debt 
we have coutracted for paying our share of 
the expenses of the Suez Canal, also the 
of trade and traffic which once was 
obliged to cross our country, but now gives it 
a wide berth by traversing the canal, we have 
actually given the maritime powers a pretext 
for interfering in our internal administration 
under the disguise of watching the safety of 
this canal. Mehemet Ali was a wise man, who 
opposed the joining of the Ked and Mediter- 
ranean Seas, and when bothered by the pro 
jectors used to say that he did not want to 
manufacture a diamond-hilted dagger to cut 
his own throat with, He was rmght, for we 
have paid millions of pounds sterling to bring 
on our own ruin. Do you know that up to the 
vear 1862 this country had not one piastre of 
debt?) Ismail Pasha, who had just usurped the 
throne, contracted the first loan of £4,000,- 
000, which sum was ali sunk in the canal, 
and I wish the gold had filled it up. so 
that they could not have cut through it. What 
did we want with the canal? What have we 
gained by it? Ruin, and nothing but ruin. 
Yhe Khédive, finding that he could raise 
£4,000,000 by simply signing bonds, fell a 
prey to English and French money-lenders, 
who, encouraged and backed by their Gover- 
ments, lent him in 12 years no less a sum 
than £75,000,000, or rather got bonds from 
him for that amount. Interest had to be paid 
on this sum, and the poor farmer was taxed 
and bled to death. Until now he never com- 
plained, although each Egyptian adult is 
taxed at the rate of £10 per head. I do not 
imply that Ismail tried to ruin the country, 
for that would be against his own interest, 
but he over-estimated the productive powers 
of the land and the patience of his subjects, 
He was ambitious, and having lived for a long 
time in Europe attempted to turn Cairo 
into Paris in the way of attractions, and be- 
lieved that Egypt could contest the palm with 
England in riches, 

“As an honest man, I must admit that he 
did a great dealto improve the country: All 
our principal cities are united by railroads, 
canals have been dug, light-houses have been 
erected, land that hitherto was useless has 
been made fertile by artificial irrigation, Al- 
exandria has been made one of tbe finest har- 
bors in the world, education has been encour- 
aged, and in many other respects Egypt will 
compare favorably with many of the Europe- 
an States. But this has all been forced; we 
have gone ahead of the times. What should 
have been done in a century has been done in 
a generation, and we are now paying for it. 
Egypt never repudiated her debts, and 
if left alone is perfectly willing and 
able to pay them. But even if she 
did not mean to or could not pay them, which 
is not the case, should she be seized like mort- 
gaged real estate and a foreclosure be effected ¢ 
‘The native tax-payers responded to the heavy 
calls made upon their purses so long as they 
were governed by their countrymen, and 
although, like all tax-payers, they very often 
grumbled, they were easily pacified. Kut 
when they found that they were governed by 
arrogant Englishmen who had no sympathy 
with them, and who never tried to understand 
them, they wanted to know what became of 
the money they paid. The Controller of the 
Exchequer was English, the Director of Ports 
English, the Chief Collector of Customs Eng- 
lish, the Manager of the State Telegraphs 
English, the Director of State Railways Eng- 
lish, the Harbor-masters English, and the 
very Judges English. These Englishmen had 
English deputies, who again had English 
assistants, all receiving enormous salaries and 
ill-treating the tax-payers, while the natives 
who had been employed by the Government 
for years were discharged and left to starve. 
It can easily be understood, therefore, that 
when Arabi proclaimed his policy to be 
‘Egypt for the Egyptians’ he had the assist- 
ance and sympathy of every man, woman, 
and child throughout the country, and I sin- 
cerely hope he will succeed. It is not Arabi 
that we are supporting, but his views, and if I 
or anybody else had placed himself at the head 
of this movement he would have had the 

eople’s support. Ismail was a clever, refined, 
intriguing man, and had the Sultan not inter- 
posed would have tided over this trouble. But 
the present Khédive is an inexperienced boy, 
of no special talent, who was easily frightened 
by the English and French Consuls into doing 
anything they demanded. We begged of him 
not to sanction the foreigners entering our 
territory, aud had he cared one grain of coffee 
for his country he would have placed himself 
at the head of his army when aii Islam would 
have followed him, and the Sultan himself 
would have been bound to gg, Be him if he 
cared to keep the Caliphate. Instead of this 
he has become more English than the English 
themselves, hoping that British bayonets will 
support him on his throne, when he ought to 
know that his power should be the love of his 
people and not a foreign army. 

* Do I think Arabi will be able to oppose the 
British advance? Yes; and whatis more, he 
would have beaten them badly had not this 
very cana) interfered, thus forcing him to 
maintain au army here and an army near the 


loss 


canal. The Egyptians are not trained soldiers, 
but they learn anything easily, and I have no 
doubt that withina month the timidity nat- 
ural to-a peaceful nation will disappear. Then 
they will astonish some of us. The sense of the 
wrong done them for years, and that an infi- 
del power wants to deprive them of their lib- 
erty, backed by fanaticism and blind faith in 
their leaders, will make fearless savages of 
them. Then we have about 12,000 men who 
went all through the Russo-Turkish war, where 
they distinguished themselves, not to mention 
the Bedouins, who are always at war with 
their neighbors, Although Arabi is not what 
you would term a modern General, he has 
others with him who bave received a thorough 
military education. I know of 40 or 50 such 
officers, who, like my sons, (God bless 
them !) have received their military education 
in Europe, and some among them have fought 
not only in the Russo-Turkish but in the 
Franco-Prussian war. Some of our old offi- 
cers commanded our famous black regiment 
through the Mexican campaign, where we 
went to help Napoleon III. also know of 
many French, Italian, German, and Swiss of- 
ficers, especially the latter, who, being for 
many years in the Egyptian army, are how 
supporting Arabi. With all these I must ad- 
mit that we are badly officered, the majority 
of our commanders being ignorant of their 
profession, although I feel sure they will make 
up for this by their great courage. Unfortu- 
nately our country is so flat that it does not 
permit of guerrilla warfare, and we are obliged 
to fight in the most approved modern system, 
where artillery plays a great part, and in this 
arm we are deficient. Had the nature of the 
country admitted of irregular warfare we 
should have played a waiting game with the 
enemy, rushing down upon’ him at all times, 
harassing him with our Bedouins, keeping him 
perpetually exposed to the sun, and always 
moving about as long as it pleased our purpose, 

‘‘Our great strength now isin our earth- 
works, in the erection of which every Egyp- 
tian, male or female, is perfect, having had to 
bank up their property, also the whole course 
of the Egyptian Nile, against inundations, A 
regular watch, you know, is kept over the 
water, and should there te asudden rise the 
Mudir summons the villagers, and in an hour 
earthworks are put up which her Majesty’s en- 
gineers could not erect in a day, and | expect to 
hear, not of one Plevna only, but of several, 
and if these works can be properly supported 
by artillery the Egyptians will give the Eng- 
lish a chance of showing their strategy and 
valor. There is one great thing in Arabi’s 
favor, and that is that he will not break down 
for want of funds, as money is utterly useless 
to him. All through Egypt at the present 
moment money has no value; it is a case of 
give and take freely, and whateverhe requires 
is brought to him wherever it is most wanted, 
Egypt isa rich country; we grow more than 
we want, and if they would only leave us alone 
we could live without asking the outer world 
for anything whatever. We are, you see, 
only at the commencement of the Egyp- 
tian question, and how it will proceed or end 
is a matter which nobody can _ foresee, 
We may be beaten in a month or two, but 
I very much doubt it, as if our troops 
have to cross the Nile they will, of course, 
destroy the bridges, which will detain Sir 
Garnet Wolseley for months, We may on the 
other hand, aided by the Nile and our climate, 
be able to maintain our present positions for an 
indefinite time, which I believe will be the 
case. However matters may go, one thing is 
certain, an’ that is that England will not be 
able to do with us as she pleases, even if she 
beats us. Nearly all the powers have an 
interest in the Suez Canal and in the independ- 
ence of Egypt as part of the Ottoman Empire. 
France has possessions in the Indian Ocean; 
Holland has Java and the islands; Russia has 
Eastern Siberia, and the Sultan has many 
interests in and beyond the Red Sea. 
All these powers are jealous of England, 
and will put every obstacle in her way when 
the Egyptian question comes to be decided, 
and on the whole I think that we shall be in- 
finitely better off after the war than we were 
before it. I personally believe that the solu- 
tion of this crisis rests entirely with the Suitan 
and his Cabinet, who will devise some means 
of putting an end to the present strife by 
which neither Egypt’s nor England’s dignity 
will be offended, and by which some solid basis 
will be established for our future modus 
vivendi,”” 

On parting with Ishmail Pasha Usary I told 
him that he had the sympathy of the Ameri- 
can Nation, which he said he knew from the 
American newspapers—a number of which 
were spread on his divan at the time of our 
conversation. 


THE NEW QUINCY COUNCIL. 

a ; 

NUMBER AND 8TANDING OF THE 
INVITED TO THE 
INSTALLATION OF THE REY. 
A. THAYER, 

A new and larger council has been invited to 
give advice with reference to the proposed instal- 
lation of the Rev. Frederick A. Thayer as Pastor of 
the First Union Congregational Church of Quincy, 
lil., over which the Rey. Dr. Newman Smyth lately 
presided. None of the former council have been 


invited to take part inthe new ene. The letter of 
the church asking the co-operation of the other 
churehes reads as follows: 

Deak BRETHREN: The advice of the council 
called for the installation of the Rev. Frederick 
Thayer over this chureh, held on the tth of June, 
1882, was that a larger council be called. We have 
accepted this advice, and respectfully invite your 
church to be represented by Pastor and delegate, 
in a council to be heid in this city on Tuesday, 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 3 o'clock P. M., sueh council to 
give advice with reference to Mr. 'Thayer’s installa- 
tion, and if deemed expedient to proceed with ap- 
propriate services. Allow us to suggest to you 
ihe great importance of this council to 
tie interests of this church, and, as we 
think, to the denomination, and to urge 
you to make ail possible effort to be represent- 
ed. The question of liberty within Congrega- 
tional lines, which was raised by the action of the 
former council, is one which we hope to have 
answered according to the light and wisdom of 
this large representative body of Congregational- 
ists of the interior. It is desired, in view of the 
large number of churches and. individuals invited, 
that those present on the day and at the hour 
named, shall proceed to the consideration of the 
business for which this council is called, without 
reéferenee to the question of the proportionate 
number necessary to forma quorum. Charles H. 
Bull, Thomas, Pope, Elkanah C. Mayo, John Q@, 
Glenn, Charles W. Keyes, Committee. 

Quincy, Sept. 4, 1882, 

This invitation has been extended to 54 churches 
and 12 individuals, representing 9 Western States. 
both of the Congregational seminaries in the dis- 
trict are represented—Oberlin by its President and 
Chicago by two Professors; and of the 20 churches 
in the 9 States having a membership of over 400, 
and now with Pastors, 15 have been invited. Those 
invited also include the college churches of 5 
Congregational colleges, and Professors from 2 
others, and $ of the 16 Moderators ot the Illinois 
State Association now living within the State, The 
20 churches in Illinois invited represent one-fourth 
of the membership of all the Congregational 
churches in the State, Among the other churches 
invited are the 4 largest in lowa, 4 largest in Wis- 
consin, 3 largest in Michigan, 5 largest (next to Dr. 
Goodell’s) in Missouri, 2 largest in Minnesota, 2 
largest in Indiana, and the largest one in Ohio. 
The full membership, if all are present, will be 120. 

Eth Se 


UNLUCKY NAMES. 
From the San Francisco Bulletin, 

Capt. Owen, who commanded the North 
Star, which was lost in the ice in the Arctic Ocean, 
is a veteran navigator and whaleman. The North 
Star was not lucky. One of the owners on this 
coast did not like the name, and if he had had the 


naming of the ship he would certainly have chosen 
another. He was heard to say that he never had 
an interest in anything by the name of “Star” 
which was lucky. He had owned shares in mines 
carrying the name, not one of which have ever 
come to anything. Is there such a thing ws luck in 
names? We recall two that were never lucky. 
Henry Clay was never a lucky name when applied 
toaship. The last instance we remember was tbat 
of the steam-boat Henry Clay, which was burned a 
few years ago on the Hudson River, at which time 
a great number of passengers were lost, among 
them the horticulturist Downing. The Golden Gate 
has never been a fortunate name when applied to 
a steam-ship or an institution. Thousands remem- 
ber the disaster which befell the steam-ship of that 
name on her voyage between Panama and San 
Francisco. Recently an educational institution in 
Oakland, which had been struggling for success, 
discarded the name and took that of Hopkins 
Academy, the name of its most genercus almoner, 
when it immediately entered Se a career of pros- 
perity. Whatisinaname? Well, that is what no 
one has had the wisdom to explain. 
Si easiest 


UNEXPECTEDLY DOCKED FOR LOST TIME. 
Krom the Worcester (Mass.) Spy, Sept. 14. 

At a certain manufactory in Fall River, 
where there are a number of young ladies em- 
ployed, it was determined on their part to present 
their employer with an album and a large family 
Bible as a testimonial of their regard for him. The 
money was collected and tho articles purchased. 


On the appointsd afternoon the girls collected at 
the office of their employer, and in a neat speech 
presented him with their oflering. The recipient 
accepted the gifts and thanked the givers in a few 
choice words. After conversing some time the 
overseer gianced at the clock and said: ‘*Girls, I 
think you had better go back to your work now: 
you have lost three-quarters of an hour already.” 
The girls were taken aback, and, feeling much dis- 
concerted, went back to their work, but great was 
their surprise and chagrin when the next pay-day 
came round to find that the overseer had ** docked” 
every one of them for the time lost In making tho 
presentations 
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THE DICTATES OF FASHION 
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TRIMMINGS WHICH WILL REQUIRE. 


A STYLISH FIGURE. 

THE RAGE FOR PLAIDS IN LARGE CHECKS— 
HOW JACKETS CAN BE MADE AN ECO- 
NOMICAL FEATURE OF THE WARDROBE 
—A HANDSOME OPERA TOILET—NOVEL- 
TIES IN NECKWEAR AND JEWELRY. 


Pine-green and fawn-colored plaids in® 


‘large checks are the novelty of theday. There 
are confections to match. Amber color is also 
the style. The new plaid suits are made in 
plaited skirts, with bias scarf paniersif the 
skirt is of straight goods, and straight ones if 
the skirt is bias. The habit is of plain pine- 
green cloth with a satin vest in one of the-pale 
shades of the plaid, either green, blue, or 
fawn-color. Parisian confections for Autumn 
wear are of medium length. The visite-shape 
is rather short and taken in tight in the back, 
while it is blouse shape in front and drawn 
in to the figure by a pine-colored satin ribbon 
which is taken from the sides and tied in front 
in twolong ends. For traveling wear long 
confections to cover the whole dress-are used. 
Children’s dresses have also plaid confections, 
They aro short and tight-fitting in the back, 
with a blouse front. The sleeves are large and 
shirred ‘at the wrist. These articles can be 
worn with cloth suits and are often made for 


use over all costumes. In the latter case the 
preference is given to plaid goods with pine- 
green ehecks on an amber-colored ground. 
These garments are lined with red or old gold. 
There are also suits for ‘‘ demi-toilet’’ of seal- 
color or pine-green cloth with broad bands of 
soutache embroidery in front of the waist 
to form revers, terminating on the point. The 
front of the skirt is of cloth, and on the sides 
are quilles of plaited flounces of taffetas in the 
color of the skirt. This trimming covers the 
space between the apron and the drapings in 
tho back of the skirt. The drapings consist of 
some wavy folds starting trom the postilion. 
On the lower part of the back of the skirt is a 
deep taffetas flounce, drawn in by a shirr 
underneath, like the flounce ona petticoat. 
Many dresses have panel-shaped velvet trim- 
inings in relief over satin merveilleux. They 
are rich in black, and when colored are most 
elegant, when, for instance, of reddish-brown, 
scabieuse or pine-colored satin, with panels of 
oak leaves and tassels of velvet in the same 
color. Evening toilets may be renovated by 
means of this double skirt. <A light pink or 
blue dress has this skirt of black damask cut in 
deep squares on the border, from which fall 
aces and silk plaitings. Passementeries of 
flowers and leaves are of satin cordings com- 
bined with jet, or mounted on large rich bands. 
— of these bands is sufficient to trim any 
ress, 

As “vertugadin’’ or “farthingale” trim- 
ming is to be all the style im Paris during the 
Winter both for evening and walking dresses, 
it is well to remember that this fashion exacts 
a very stylish tigure. Skirts are covered with 
embroidery or lace and the large paniers fall- 
ing from the pointed waists are surrounded by 
velvet farthingale trimming. Some of this 
trimming consists of a ruching no more than 
two inches deep, and often.only about oneinch 
deep, and sometimes the ruffle is plaited and 
rather deeper than the trimming above re- 
ferred to. A most stylish suit of this kind is 
of grayish checked taffetas, trimmed with flat 
bands of ribbon velvet. The black cloth waist 
is very tight-fitting, like a riding habit, 
and has sharp points back and front, 
surrounded by a farthingale ruching of 
black velvet. It is a great economy 
to have jackets different from the skirts. In 
addition to the facility with which suits are 
altered by means of this arrangement, the 
jacket also possesses the advantage of serving 
for at least two skirts, and often for more, 
This style is particularly advantageous for 
little girls’ dresses, for when a child is con- 
stantly growing itis very difficult to alter a 
dress with a tight waist, and as the jackets are 
full, not half the alteration is necessary, and 
the waist may be worn much longer than when 
tight-fitting. The dress-maker must under- 
stand the art of diminishing or augmenting 
these farthingales and paniers and arranging 
the tournure, so as to throw out the fullness of 
the skirt, and thus give form to even a shape- 
less figure. 

Garnet, ruby, and green velvets are com- 
bined for evening use, with light silks in pale 
hues. Old point or twine lace waists serve for 
day wear over evening dresses, Around the 
waist of these dresses are moire baby sashes, 
matching the color of the skirt. Kid waists 
have usually the small, straight collars, cuffs. 
and paniers bordering the basques, of brown 
or ruby-colored velvet. Pointed Louis XV. 
waists are, with very few exceptions, the only 
style worn for full dress. They have either a 
panier or a plaited scarf draped on the bor- 
der, Skirts are trimmed in many ways. They 
may have lace trimmings, narrow flounces all 
the way up the front, or flounces arranged in 
small hollow plaits. The flounces may also be 
in large plaits divided by inserted satin trim- 
mings in bright contrasting colors. There are 
also plain skirts with the borders cut out, and 
a great many different styles of puffed 
dresses. Some suits have deep  plaited 
flounces, and tuniques draped very high in the 
back and falling to the lower part of the skirt. 
The tournure worn under these is quite large, 
to make the skirt sit well out. Tight-fitting 
waists are short over the shoulders, and the 
sleeves are slightly gathered on the top. For 
women withlong necks there are large straight 
collars in the goods of the dress. They are 
taken up in the back to the nape of the neck, 
and slightly cut down in front. 

The corsage *‘ Réserviste”’ has been generally 
adopted in Paris. It has hollow plaits in the 
back and over the breast. The skirts to be 
worn with these may be plaited, and the apron 
is draped in shaw! shape. In the back is a 
light puffing. The ‘‘ Réserviste” waist may have 
close plaits terminating on the lower part of 
the back in a postilion. Around the waist is a 
silk or Russia leather belt. ‘hese waists are 
in all materials and colors, 

A pretty costume may be of plum-colored 
‘*taffetas glacé” and amber-colored lace. The 
false skirt has a plaited flounce on the border 
surmounted by a lace one. The remainder of 
the skirt is covered in quite anew way. Sev- 
eral breadths of goods—about 20 inches wide— 
are taken and plaited on one side and then ex- 
tend lengthwise down the front over the 
apron. ‘They are turned up on the lower part 
in plaited points. When these breadths of 
goods fall one over the other this trimming is 
very showy. Inthe back isa piece of goods 
which is plaited and sewed about one-third 
down against the skirt. It then falls straight. 
On the left side it is fastened under a 
satin ribbon butterfly bow. The paniers bor- 
dering the waist are unevenin front. The one 
on the right side is longer and fuller than the 
one on the left side; it is plaited near the but- 
tons and opens on the lower partin a panier. 
The left side forms an ordinary waist front, 
with a small drapery taken across it to make 
the panier. The back is ‘‘ tailleur’’ shape, 
formiug a point surrounded by the plaits of 
the back draping. The sleeve is arranged to 
correspond with the skirt. It iscut very long 
and draped on the seam at the bend of the 
arm and on the elbow. The collerette, jabot, 
and sleeve trimming are of amber-colored lace. 
The capote matching the suit has the front 
piece covered with tine flowers. The short 
velvet strings are rather wide and form a but- 
tertly bow. 

An opera or dinner toilet is of soft pink 
faille and ‘‘Grenade” lace. The pink faille 
skirt 1s bordered with a full ruching of the 
same. The apron consists of a faille drapery 
bordered with a double row of deep white lace. 
In the back is a faille puffing. The waist is 
lined with silk. The front forms a deep point, 
surrounded by a deep faille plaited farthingale 
trimming. This is taken up over the hips to 
the back. From under the plaiting falls a 
deep lace flounce, the whole making a kind of 
second apron. In front of the waist is a shell- 
shaped lace trimming that covers the whole 
breast. In the back is alight tulle drapery. It 
surrounds the waist and forms a puff, witha 
profusion of lace intermixed and narrow satin 
ribbon loops. This whole trimming is against a 
faille lining. The short sleeves consist of a faille 
plainted ruffle. On the waist and over the 
left hip are sprays of roses. In the hair is a 
bunch of similar flowers. This dress may also 
have a plaited or shell-shaped lace farthingale 
around the waist to replace the faille one. 
The puffing in the back may be of faille in- 
stead of lace. 

Anelegant ‘“‘deshabille’” is of embroidered 
Persian cachemire. In tront are two gores to 
make the wrapper sitin tothe figure. The 
neck opens in shawl shape, and the skirt is 
open all the way down to show a surah skirt 
trimmed with a lace apron. The side piece in 
front has a gore, and the backis ‘‘tailleur” 
shape, with a Watteau plait in the centre, 
Toward the middle of the dress are some piaits 
to torm a Louis XVI. puffing. Around the 
skirt is a lace flounce. The neck trimming 
forms a lace fichu. On the waist and upper 
part of the skirt are pink satin ribbon bows. 
The sleeves terminate at the elbow with sheil- 
sshaped lace trimming. and on the inside are 


pink satin bows. Another dressing gown is of. 
damask, with designs of very large bunches of. 
fiowers. The front of the ent opens over 
a pink surah plastron which is fastened against 
the edge of the skirt on the right side, and but- 
tons underneath the left side by means of a 
band of goods. Down the front, from the neck 
to the lower part of the skirt, is a shell-shaped 
trimming of deep white lace, Narrow satin 
ribbon bows close the garment at the neck, 
waist, and lower part of the skirt. On the 
front side piece isa gore. The back is tailleur 
shape, very tight fitting, and has small side 

jeces, Around the skirt’ is a narrow satin 

ounce. The sleeves terminate at the elbow. 
They are trimmed with a deep double lace 
ruffie, and on the inside of the arm is a bow. 
The satin pockets have three rows of lace 
placed one above the other. 

In lingerie the officers’ collar of plain linen 
is most worn. it is much more economical 
than crépe lisse ruchings, Small white tulle 
scarfs are twisted around the neck and taken 
down the front of the inside of the waist like a 
fichu. Another novelty is to have colored silk 
bandkerchiefs fastened in. between two button- 
holes on the front of the waist. These hand- 
kerchiefs are generally of plaid surah. Many 
chemises are made without bands, They are 
now generally shirred and cut to fit snug over 
the shoulders. They are in heart shape, 
square, or ss straight. This is a great 
improvement on chemises with bands, as they 
take much less space under the dress. 

Fancy jewelry continues in general favor. 
Bonnet strings are fastened by small gilt flies. 
Draperies are raised by May-bugs, and horse- 
shoes are placed in flat cravats, which are now 
worn by women as well as men. Mushrooms 
are the latest fancy in Parisian ornaments. 


AFFAIRS AT UNION COLLEGE. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE CONTROVERSY BE- 
TWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND FACULTY. 


SCHENECTADY, Sept. 14.—The fact that the 
Trustees of Union College voted to dismiss the 
charges made against President Potter before 
they passed upon the resolution requesting him 
to resign has given to many persons a false 
notion of the present status of the college 
controversy. The impression seems to have gone 
abroad that the charges were dismissed because 
they were not proved. The fact is the dismis- 
sal of the charges had no reference what- 
ever to their truth or falsity, but the action 
was taken under eminent legal advice. At 
the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees during Commencement week, last June, 
the College Faculty joined in a declaration to the 
board that it was their firm conviction that Presi- 
dent Potter was unfit for the position he was 
holding, and that he was incompetent and 
untrustworthy. They therefore prayed that 
the Trustees would investigate the matter for 
themselves and take such action as they might 
deem best. This request was signed by nearly all 
the members of the Faculty, and especially those 
who had been from 20 to 40 years in the service of 
the institution. The board, however, ordered the 
Faculty to go beyond this, and to present 
charges and_ specifications in detail, thus 
making them, contrary to their desire, prosecutors 


instead of mere witnesses to the charges which 
they preferred. The committee of the Trustees 
into whose hands the mode of procedure had been 
placed, learning that the President had obtained 
eminent legal counsel, and that he intended to 
have this investigation assume the legal form ad- 
vised, and, indeed, required the Faculty to en- 
gage counsel also, that there might be 
no delay of proceedings when they should assem- 
ble. Whenthe board convened the President ap- 
peared with his counsel, while the Faculty, through 
amember of the Committee on Procedure, still 
protested against this mode of conducting the in- 
vestigation. But the board felt impelled to grant 
this privilege to Dr. Potter that he might have all 
he means that he chose to defend his interests. 

here was, then, nothing leftto the Faculty but to 
call in counsel that the case might go on. 

After a long discussion it was also decided to adopt 
the procedure of common law, although there was 
no power to swear witnesses, nor to require their 
presence. A great deal of the testimony was ruled 
out because of this, and the Faculty were not al- 
lowed to present papers or detail circumstances 
that they believed fully justified their assertions. 
In short, it proved a better way of sup- 
pressing testimony than of obtaining it. 
Under these conditions the charges and specifica- 
tions were obtained pro and con through weary 
days, and at length came the final summing up of 
the evidence on the part of counsel, three special 
meetings of the voard being called for that pur- 
pose, and each one lasting several days. 

But when the penod arrived for the Trustees to 
sit in judgment on the several charges and their 
specifications in the form of a trial and judicial 
body, the impracticable character of the procedure 
appeared. The jury contained the nearest rela- 
tives of the President—his brother and father- 
in-law—and several of the jurors had 
also been on the stand as witnesses. Here this 
mode of procedure broke down completely, and 
Judge Landon, of the Supreme Court of the State, 
one of the Trustees, declared that in his opin- 
ion the Trustees were in a wrong course 
and should turn around. They had _ ob- 
tained the evidence from the Faculty, and 
had all they needed to judge of the fitness of 
the President for his position. He also declared 
that the Professors’ original and respectful letter 
that they had lost confidence in the President was 
stronger than all the specifications. It was 
then moved to dismiss the charges in 
a technical sense, because they had done 
their work as far as was advisa- 
ble to use them, and this was done ‘without re- 
flection on the Faculty,” embraced in the same 
resolution. The resolution was passed unanimous- 
ly because of a2 common concurrence in the views 
of Judge Landon. In its wake, and as a conse- 
quence of the testimony of the Faculty, came the 
resolution requesting Dr. Potter to tender his 
resignation, which was passed by the votes of 9 
of the 17 gentlemen who had just voted to dis- 
miss—that .is, to suspend—further proceedings on 
the individual charges. 

This majority would have been much larger had 
it been a resolution declaring simply unfitness in 
the President, leaving him to initiate his resigna- 
tion. That this might be done was the wish of 
those especially who declared the President unfit, 
and thought it more kind and sufficient for the 
purpose to say simply that the majority differed 
from him. In the minority vote were included Dr. 
Potter’s relatives. The permanent Board of 
Trustees consists of 19 members, 15 by life tenure, 
and 4 elected by the Alumni. The latter voted 
unanimously against the President. There is an- 
other peculiar element of the board composed of the 
six general State officers headed by the Governor. 
These are so-called ex officio, and the appointment 
is considered nominaland complimentary. Several 
of the colleges of the State have the same geutle- 
men on their Trustee Hsts, but they scarcely ever 
appear at meetings, andi some have probably never 
seen the institutions on whose lists they stand. 
It is very rare that ever one of them dropsin at 
the meeting of the Trustees of Union College, even 
when they convene at Albany. Not one of them- 
was present or took any part in the long series of 
meetings for the investigation of the charges, ex- 
cept Gov. Cornell, who was present the morning of 
of the last day, but who did not remain until the 
close. It is presumed by the Faculty that a 
sense of delicacy will prevent these gentlemen 
from casting a vote without - hearing the entire in- 
vestigation, and, by general consent, they are not 
included when speaking of the working board, 
consisting of 19 members. But because of their 
ex officio position on the board, the State 
officers help to swell the number of votes 
required to remove the President, namely, 
18—a majority of the whole number. Practically, 
this makes it necessary to obtain two-thirds of the 
working members to be effective. 

What President Potter will dois doubtful. He 
may decide to await the investigation of the finan- 
celal report of the Alumni Trustees, which, all this 
time, has been held in abeyance, and 
which must come up before this matter is 
finally settled. Notwithstanding all the re- 
ports of money optained by Dr. Potter, 
it is a significant fact that this report claims 
that during his administration the endowment nas 
been encroached upon yearly to the extent of 
about $10,000, and that the sums secured have been 
unwisely used in costly and comparatively use- 
less enterprise3, and at the same time that 
the tuition fees are remitted to so large 
an extent, and in many cases needlessly so, 
as ereatly to reduce the college income from what 
it should be. The struggle is now also transferred 
most significantly to the Trustee Board by a sweep- 
ing accusation of financial crookedness on the part 
of the two best-known members of that body, 
who have labored indefatigably for the interests 
of Union College for 830years. This accusation was 
only made by a relative of the Pre-ident after the 
declaration of the vote asking Dr. Potter to resign, 
and it was rejected with intense indigna- 
tion by the centlemen themselves and by 
the board, which immediately appointed, 
at the demand of the accused,a committee to 
make the most thorough investigation, and to re- 
port at an early day. Thisis the status of affairs 
at present in the college, which indicates other 
storms to come within the Board of Trustees. 

re 


“TURN AND GIT” HEARD AS “ TURN TRE 
SWITCH.” 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, Sept. 18. 

The fast express from Boston to New-York 
came near being wrecked just asit entered the depot 
yesterday. A 16-year-old boy named Wiliam Nor- 
ton was standing so near the switch at the eastend 
of the depot that the railroad men sung out to him 
to jump back, one of them saying “turn and git,” 


and the boy, thinking he said ‘“‘turn the switch,” 
tried todo so. He had just got the switch loose 
when the engine reached it, and by giving ita 
quick jerk he turned it after one truck of the bag- 
gage car had d. The rails being loose the 
engine swerved to the right, the left wheels run- 
ning on the ties and the opposite ones plowing 
through the ground. The engineer applied the 
air-brakes and brought the engine to a stand-still, 
barely in time to keep it from tipping over. Neith- 
er the engine nor car was materially 
aiees.  : the shock = a to fee oe 
a plece of baggage out of place. Ch was 
taken into the station-master's office and told so 
straightforward a story, which was corro 


bv the b ra. the officials let him gay 


Pere 
ON THE NORTH PACIFICO 
—_—@.——— 
DELIGHTFUL . SUMMER .: CLIMATHA 
AND SEA-SIDE PLEASUKES. 
‘MEDICINAL LAKES. AND SPRINGS—A WILDEM 
NESS. STOCKED’ WITH FISH AND GAME—~ 
FISHING BY MACHINERY—A. MOUNTAIN 
THAT MOVES—WONDERS OF CRATER 
LAKE. 

PorRTLAND, Oregon, Aug. 27.—Wealth 
and prosperity bring luxury, and one of the 
results of peopling this North-western region 
has been to develop the possibilities it pos- 
sesses tor enjoyment. I remember when my: 
New-York relatives used to esteem it a luxury: 
to migrate from the heat and dust of the City; 
in the tropical months to the farm-houses om 
Coney Island. Then Rockaway was a favor 
ite resort, and Long Branch and Coney 
Island were unknown. A third of a cem 
tury has worked changes in the. vicin¥ 
ty of your City that never were 
dreamed of by the wildest visionary. To tha 
New-Yorker who can remember when the 
City was below Canal-street, who saw the 
Battery in its prime, when Gen. Jackson land- 
ed there, the possibilities of the future aro’ 
enough to rival romance, But while your re- 
gion has witnessed miraculous changes and 
realized wealth that distances Oriental fiction, 
the western side of the continent has been dix 
covered and developed until it has a charactet 
of its own for wealth and luxury, and pos 


sesses traits that by recital may even refresp 
the readers of THE Times. 


A DELICIOUS CLIMATE. 


Summer brings to the Pacific North-west a 
delicious climate through all its localities. The 
thermometer seldom ranges high enough to be 
oppressive, as itis east of the Rocky Mountains. 
True, the heat is sometimes inconvenient, and 
in this city the dust ilies everywhere and is a 
serious annoyance, but the actual temperature 
is seldom above 80°, and very few Summer 
days occur when it reaches 90°. Delicious 
evenings come, with cool winds and lengthened 
twilights; there is a restful character to the 
nights that all ‘‘the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind” cannot purchase for other lands. The 
rarity of human charity is exceeded by the 
rarity of Summer nights in Oregon when tie 
sultry heat is ry Sop Sometimes one finds 
the heated air of day extended to the midnight 
hour, but scarce ever a night in any Summer 
month that the sleeper does not wake and 
draw a blanket over him, in case he did not 
need it in the early hours. 

The Summer that is passing away has been 
unusually dry and remarkable for its long con 
tinued drought. Midsummer came, and no re- 
spectable rain-fall preceded it for almost three 
months. Ifever there was a time toexpect 
sultriness, it was when the cloudless skies of 
the present Summer were extended from 
month to month, and the sometimes smoky at- 
mosphere was ignorant of moisture, save such 
as the heavens distilled in evening and morn- 
ing dews. 

hereis no country on the surface of Mother 
Earth where. man enjoys such a luxury of cli- 
matzas here, The harvester through the Wil- 
limantic Valley has felt the sea breezes fan him 
and refresh him.as he has worked under the 
afternoon sun. Jt is one of the chief delights 
of our Western valleys thatthe winds from off. 
the ocean pour through the lower passes of the 
Coast Mountains and explore every portion of! 
them that lie between the Cascade and Coast 
Mountains. Neturefhas been more than or- 
dinarily beneficent to all this region, for its 
Winters are tempered by the influences that 
moderate its Summers, so that we know little 
of vicissitudes of heat or coid. 


GROWTH OF WEALTH AND LUXURY. 


Bat all the natural delights of any country 
cannot keep those able to seek rest and recrea- 
tion at home jn dusty cities when there is an 
ocean within easy reach on one hand and 
mountain recesses to explore on the other. 
The tourist who comes from abroad takes a 
journey up the great river of the West. All 

is capacity for wonderment and apprecia- 
tion of nature’s moods is drawn upon as he 
passes through the great gorge by which the 
river penetrates the Sierras and looks upon 
the mountain walls that encompass the stream. 


.Along its shores, too, where tributaries join 


it and create romantic valleys among the 
ranges are favorite resorts where our cliy 
people spend weeks and months, perhaps, 
enjoying mountain air and scenery and cam- 
paigning, if they are sports loving, against the 
speckled trout of the mountain streams, or the 
bear, elk, and deer that inhabit tbe recesses of 
the wilds. 

Perhaps it may interest the readers of the 
other side of our continent to read some par- 
ticulars of this Western shore and the attrac- 
tions that we find around us. The young men 
who came here 30 years ago are some of them 
Inillionaires. Many of them are wealthy, and 
of late we have received from abroad, as weil 
as from the United States, wealthy recruits to 
our population, so that Portland of to-day 
compares favorably with the town 10 years 
ago. The consequence of natural growth and 
of railroad progress and other development 
is that many turn with pleasure from the dust 
and dullness of Summer time to the various 
resorts convenient of access. We not only 
have the grand old ruin to journey upon, 
which one cannot traverse so often that somé 
new feature of beauty and grandeur will not 
appear at every visit, but we make excursions 
on Puget Sound, traversing its waters as far as 
Victoria. An excursion party has been voy: 
aging on the steamer Dakota toward Alaska 
to visit its glaciers. Other parties venture on 
coastwise stean-ships along the ocean shores 
north and south of the Columbia, while an ex- 
cursion of commercial men bent on opening 
trade with Montana has gone up the Northern 
Pacific Road to take stage for 125 miles be 
yond ‘‘the front,’”? to Missoula, to make ace 
quaintances with merchants there. 


SEA-SIDE SAUNTERING PLACES, 


But the especial Summer resorts at our com: 
mand and within easy reach are numerous and 
worthy of notice. If you take a commodious 
steamer at early morning and sail down the 


broad Columbia, you can reach the same night 


pleasant sea-side beaches devoted to Summer 
visitors. One, beyond Astoria, reached by 
crossing Young’s Bay, thence by stage 14 
miles across Clatsop Plains, looks from a pine 
forest across a sandy beach out upon thea 
boundless Pacific, with rocky points in the fore- 
round, and the grand fronts of Tillamook 

ead fora side effect. Hereis a delightful 
variety of natural attractions. Close by are 
the spars of the Coast Mountains, that actually 
invade the surf. Brook trout come down to 
the very edge of the salt water lagoon, and 
crabs and clams from the sea’s treasures dis- 
pute the claims of mountain sport with the 
active pursuer of game, There are several 
hotels here, where our citizens seek health and 
leasure at the same time. North of the Co- 
umbia, on the Weather Beach, is another Sum- 
mering place, where mild-mannered people 
dare the breakers. This is, perhaps, the most 
popular of ocean resorts at present, because a 
magnificent beach extends to Shoal-water 
Bay, and offers Nt gamer for a drive 
on the  well-pack sands that cannot 
well be surpassed. There are other 
spots along the ocean ‘opposite Oregon that 
are reached by passes through the Coast range, 
chiefly enjoyed by the citizens from the valle 
towns, who take their ‘‘ plunder’ along an 
camp on the ocean shore among the mighty 
forests, and so make the most of ocean luxu- 
ries. They can sometimes obtain accommode- 
tions among the settlers, for in favored locali- 
ties there are settloments made. At Yaquina 
Bay, about 100 miles south of the Columbia, 
there is a lhttle town called Newport, and a 
hotel especially for Summer visitors; but the 
majority who go there cross to the south side, 
make camp among the pine groves of the sand 
dunes, and ride up and down the south beach 
for many a mile, or try the fishing outside or 
within the bay. Yaquina is famous for a 
small native oyster that is very delicious., 
Many prefer them to the best shell fruit frow 
the Chesapeake. 


ASTORIA AND THE FISHING . FLEET. 


Astoria, though not directly on the ocean, is 
crowded in Summer time by visitors who are 
satisfied to look tor over 20 miles over the near 
bay and the outer harbor, across the foaming 
bar. They can see the white-sailed ships 
always coming in and going out, steamers and 
tugs, and fishing boats in their season make 
the broad river of the Lower Columbia an 
ever beautiful, an ever busy, and ever change- 
ful scene. The salmon fishing closes Aug. 1, 
up to which time the fishermen are all activity, 
and the canning and packing establishments 
are erowded with work. The canneries were 
first built up the river away, but the 
newest and most complete ones have been 
put up close to Astoria. It has proved 
that tho fish are in their prime 
before they have had contact with fresh 
water, so the fishing-boats have gradually 
ventured further and further down, and many 
yof them actually snresed_ thair netsin the very 





ean. > see 


edge of the breakers. The consequence of a 
pudden storm, or even of carelessness, andoften 
of imbibing too freely of the bottle some.take 
along for company, is that lives are-often lost. 
It is said that many more lives are lost some 
— than we hear of. It is a magnificent 

ght, toward evening of a clear day, to see 
not merely hundreds, but thousands, of boats, 
with sails set, running down to the fishing- 


—o to spread their-nets. Night time suits: 
t for successful fishing, and the loaded fleet’ 
returns with the early morning. This scene is | 


one of the greatest-attractions of the fishing 
season, 


FISHING BY MACHINERY. 


While the fishermen of all nations.are risk- 
ing their lives daily and nightly spreadin 
their nets in dangerous waters, another kin 
of fishing is going on, over a hundred and fift 
miles above there, at the cascades of the Col- 
umbia. In old times these tremendous rapids 
were famous as the fishing ground of all the 
tribes adjacent to the great river, who spent 
the season when the salmon run occurred, and 
when the river was experiencing its annual 
flood, catching and curing fish for their Win- 
ter’s food supply. Then, when no canning 
establishments used millions of fish, the lordly 
Salmon filled the river, The Indians caught 
them in oe nets, or speared them as they 
tried to climb the rapids, The other day I 
was told at the Dalles that Indians were sell- 
ing salmon of immense size, that would 
be cheap at $5 in New-York markets, 
for 25 cents each. Imagine, then, how 
it was 30 years ago, when fish were so 
much more numerous. There are still rem- 
nants left of the tribes and I saw an occasional 
scatfold of poles thrown over the boiling 
waters, and a half-naked Siwash spearing 
huge fish. It was a weird vision that I lately 
had, just at dusk as the train swept past 
where the Indian camp surmounted a rocky 
bluff, of a dusky, half-naked form that stood 
dn the rocky ledge and threw its arms up 
wildly as the train went by. There was a clus- 
ter Of young and old, with smoky wigwams 
tor a background, that brought a painful re- 
minder of the times, long gone, when the abo- 
riginal race Was numerous and happy after a 
fashion, and a fish-hook would buy a princely 
jalmon weighing 50 pounds, But the latest 
tink in the fishing craft is a huge wheel, placed 
m the swiftest current and turned by it, 
that picks up the struggling salmon 
m its armsof wire cloth, and as it revolves 
tosses them into a box. The catch of these 
wheels is so enormous that a friend tells me he 
bnee saw over 2,700 pounds of salmon taken 
in less than an hour, The fish are not so 
‘at and delicious when caught so far from the 
dcean, but they are good enough for com- 
merce, and must cost much less than when 
taught at the mouth of the river. The building 
of railroads in all directions introduces to 
public attention localities once inaccessible. In 
theremote corner of Washington Territory, 
toward the Idaho line, and quite near the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, is a region five 
miles square that contains five lakes that 
range from one to three miles in length, three 
of which have great and certain medical qual- 
ities. The one called, par excellence, ** Medi- 
tal Lake,” is 11g miles long, and 
its water's are in one place over 
85 feet deep. They possess wonderful 
curative powers for rheumatism in some 
stages, nervous diseases, skin diseases, catarrh, 
piles, &c. The townof Medical Lake is grow- 
ing up, and is to have hotel accommodations 
to make it a resort. I have witnessed wonder- 
ful cures there that seem undeniable. People 
flock from all directions, and camp in pleasant 
weather in the pine groves that surround the 
lake. The cures performed at the lake will in- 
sure its future popularity. The natural scenery 
and surroundings harmonize with the idea of 
its becoming a favorite Summer resort. Along 
Dur mountains we fiud occasional hot sulphur 
springs that are accessible, and it is claimed 
they curative properties of im- 
portance. Various medicinal springs ex- 
ist along the bases of the Cascade 
Mountains and the Blue Mountains, but not 
in connection with the Coast range. Of course, 
they are not fully developed yet, but one 
spring, near Oregon City, in this valley, has 
been for many years a favorite resort. It is 
tharmingly situated in a mountain nook, and 
has many informal visitors who go to ** Wil- 
hait’s” and camp there, making the most of its 
waters. This spring water has a sparkling 
flavor when bottled. Sbrewd proprietors are 
making thousands of dollars by putting up the 
water just for its sale in this city. The 
effervescent qualities it possesses at the spring 
are said to give it remarkable flavor, and even 
when bottled it is decidedly a pleasant drink. 
Nature has distributed medical waters plenti- 
fully through the laud, and incipient Seratogas 
are springing up, claiming qualities that rival 
the tabled tcuntains of perennial youth. 


possess 


THE LAKES OF NORTHERN IDAHO 


The time was when the red deer were pienti 
ful all about us. That time has vanished from 
this valley, though we are told that tens of 
thousands of deer are killed for their hides in 
Southern Oregon and east of the Cascades. It 
ls possible, however, to find a game region 
without much trouble if one ardent for a 
hunter’s life will go up the Northern Pacific 
Railroad into Northern Idaho, There is a lake 
region there, skirting the Coeur d’ Alene Moun- 
tains and enveloped by the Bitter Root ranges, 
that stands unrivaled. Lake Coour d'Alene is 
a beautiful sheet of water 50 miles long, fed 
by great streams—the St. Joseph and Coeur 
ad Alene Rivers—that drain a great scope of 
mountains to fill this magnificent mountain 
reservoir. From this broad lake the one out- 
let is the Spokan River, which seems but a 
brook when it leaves the lake, but, with 
no help from afHluents, grows larger and 
larger, until, 30 miles below, it pours an im- 
mense body of water over Spokan Falls. The 
lake has arms of water reaching in among the 
mountains on one side, anditfaces an agri- 
cuitural country on the west. At some early 
period the waters poured down in resistless 
torrents, and brought with them an immense 
body of gravel, and filled up the deep valley 
that reaches for 30 miles from the lake to the 
falls. The theory is that the water percolates 
through the gravel, and finds the bed of the 
river gradually increasing the flow until it 
finally all makes the plunge between basaltic 
Islands at the falls. These falls are very im- 

ressive, itis impressive to see a stream that 

as no tributaries constantly grow in size 
until from a mere brook it becomes a 
tremendous torrent. I had the good 
fortune to first see Spokan ‘alls 
where the melting snows of the mountains 
swelled the torrent and aided the effect. The 
town is built close to the falls on a gravelly 
plateau. The river is divided at the critical 
moment by basaltic islands into three streams 
nt the very brink of the plunge. The three 
streams plunge together in a semi-circle, and 
are scarcely united when they all join ina 
still greater plungeinto the lower canon. At 
any time the effect is wonderful, but when the 
full torrent poured over those walls of ada- 
mant the effect was superior to anything short 
pf Niagara, 

Passing up the Northern Pacific Railroad 
from Cour d’Alene through mountains and 
forests we came to several smaller lakes, one of 
which bears the mellow name of Cocolala, and 
then reached just as the sun was setting Lake 
Pend Oreille, which is 40 miles inlength and 
of various diameters, said to have been named 
by French Canadian fur traders, of an early 
day, because its shape is likean ear-drop. The 
railroad crosses the lake at a narrow point. It 
s the intention of railroad projectors to im- 
orove the presence of beauty and grandeur in 
iature to make this gem of waters a resting- 
place for the worldly minded. Lake Pend 
Oreille is, in fact, a wide estuary of Clarke’s 
Fork of the Columbia, which enters and tra- 
verses it tor 30 miles, It responds to the sea- 
sons by a rise and fail of 24 feet. There is a 
fine beach in more than one place, and table- 
lands on its north-east side afford charming 
locations for villas, with grand views of moun- 
tain shores, of rocky islands, and of a chain of 
mountain peaks that reach to the British line. 
It is expected that when civilization shall 
make a little more pro; it will claim this 
lake-shore for its ummer residence. It 
is certainly possible to make this wilderness of 
mountains and lakes very interesting, but Lake 
Coeur d’ Alene is easiest approached and pos- 
Besses many natural charms. At the lower 
pndof Lake Pend Oreille a little river with 
the euphonious Indian nameof Simnaacquateen 
comes in just in time to help the Clarke’s Fork 
make a wonderful plunge of 200 feet in thedis- 
tance of 200 feet. It is intended to —_e 
the lake with a steamer that can traverse lake 
nnd stream, from this remarkable fall to Cabi- 
net Landing, on Clarke’s Fork, east of the 
lake, a distance of about 75 miles. 


A WILDERNESS OF FISH AND GAME. 


But we have not yet touched on the great 
value this lake region wili have for sportsmen. 
These lakes—Cour d’Alene, Pend Oreille, 


Cocolala, and the rest—are stocked with the. 


finest fish in greatest abundance. All the lesser 
streams are thron, with varicties of the 
brook trout, the speckled beauties that are 
such favorites, and the larger waters have be- 
sides these the red side trout and the silver 
troat, of which last, fish have been caught 
weighing over 16 vounds, If there isa primeval 

aradise for a fisherman it certainly waits for 

is coming in these well-stocked waters of 
Northern Idaho... And it is not alone the wa- 
ters, but the forests abound in game. Cariboo, 
elk, deer, beaver, otter, wild cat, cougar, cin- 
maomon and brown bear. grouse. nhassents 


‘and remain. 


| and bewilder while they please you. 


fool-hens, woodcock, and lesser winged fowl of 
the forest, besides millions of wild geese and 
flocks of ducks, invite the-sportsman to come 
Such a wilderness as the bitter 
root ranges of Northern Idaho present it 
‘would seem as:if nature never intended tohave 


disturbed, but the roar of the locomotive has 
-eured all that. 


A MOUNTAIN THAT MOVES. 


Nature.seemed to: have put:her seal:of inac- 
‘eessibility and utter wildness on the Colum- 
bia River where it penetrates by its wonderful 
gorge the fastnesses of the Cascade Mountains, 
but man has already made his highway there, 
andin making it, discovered something very 
remarkable. The Government has undertaken 
a very important work in the construction of 
a ship canal around these rapids. Attne same 
lace, inside the line of canal, the Oregon 
ailway and Navigation Company has its 
railroad. Both the ervineers of the coporaition 
and of the Government made the discovery 
that a point of the mountains, of tremendous 
height and three miles in extent, is moving 
down an incline into the river. The fact of a 
moving mountain is strange, but not incompre- 
hensible. It seems that the great river and 
the ravines that point to it, have cut 
their way down through a_ superincum- 
bent mass of basalt into a sub- 
stratum of sandstone, This sandstone, we 
will suppose, presents a smooth surface, with 
an incline toward the river; the river cuts 
under the basalt into the sandstone, and the 
natural effect is for the superincumbent 
basalt, acting like a similar formation of ice 
in a glacier, to slide down bill, 

When traveling last Spring with Mr. Thiel- 
son, Engineer in Chief of the Western Division 
of the Northern Pacitic Railroad, he gave me 
part of this information, and stated that when, 
one year ago, he examined the track of a port- 
age tramway, now disused, he found itin a 
twist, as much as seven and eight feet out of 
the true line in some places, caused, beyond 
doubt, by movement of the earth or mountain- 
side on which it stands. It seemed positive to 
him that there wasa movement toward the 
rim of the tremendous mountain spur opposite 
this piece of road. I have since met a gentle- 
man who tells me that he went over this 
ground with Col. Wilson, of the United States 
Topographical Engineers, when he was sur- 
veying the route for the ship canal, and it was 
then ascertained that the mountain of basalt 
rested on a substratum of sandstone. 


ACTUAL AND INDIAN TRADITION. 

It is a fact well known to ail river men that 
above the Cascades, where the river is tran- 
quil, the waters cover a submerged forest, 
whose trunks still stand, with their projecting 
limbs, to attest some wonderful phenomenon. 
It has been a query in the minds of all as to 
what convulsion of nature or process of time 
caused this overflow of waters. Over 30 years 
ago [saw the dead trunks standing beneath 
the waves, and the interest in this connection 
was increased by learning from the Indians 
that among their traditions was one that ages 
since the mountains rose precipitousiy 
at the river’s side, anda great arch of stone 
spanned the river from shore to shore, and that 
their canoes passed under it. ‘Tradition fur- 
ther says that in course of time a great earth- 
quake threw down the arch and blocked the 
river, causing the cascades as we see them now, 
It is not often that Indian tradition is so spe- 
cific in detail. As the records of the aborig- 
ines of this region are very transient, it is pos- 
sible that this story rests on some fact of nat- 
ural history of not very remote occurrence, 
Joining tradition and speculation with the dis- 
coveries and deductions of seience and we 
must conclude that some convulsion of nature 
bas thrown great masses of rock into the 
stream sufficient to deaden its flow for eight 
miles above and to submerge the forests just 
above the rapids. Mr. Brazee, who has been 
engineer of the navigation company that 
owned the Portage road around the falls, in- 
forms me that he has watched the movements 
of tue mountain for 20 years, and that it is no 
myth. 

PUGET 


SOUND AND VICTORIA. 


In presenting the enjoyable and healthful 
things of this great region to the outside world 
it will not do to pass by the attractions of Puget 
Sound. Nature has been prodigal of wonders 
tous. Our Western valleys are walled in by 
the wildest mountain ranges, and their growth 
is watched over by a cordon of snowy sum- 
mits thatis sublime. The glimpse we get of 
them from different stand-points shows con- 
stant change and ever varying beauty. 
There the Columbia sweeps its way through 
the wildest ranges of the continent, a very 
conqueror, for the great cliffs and pinnacles 
that look down on it should know that the 
waters have laid their fellows low. A sail of 
50 miles down the Columbia and a railroad 
trip of 100 miles north, across an unvarying 
range of dullness and forests, brings one to the 
shores of Puget Sound. This maze 
waters winds in and out among 
shores, which are generally a bluff of rocks. 
The scene varies somewhat, for you pass 
among islands or traverse canals that nature 
dug, or wander past tide lands; the vis vary 
Vhe great 
saw mills are wonders in their way, and the 
commerce that depends on the lumber, timber, 
and coal trade grows every year and is sure to 
beimmense. But we have no time to waste 
on coal mines or saw mills, except to notice 
the vessels and colliers that go by and lend 
interest to the scene. The sound country has 
a character of itsown. Its agriculture is re 
stricted, but its natural resources are of im- 
mense importance. Lumber and coaland lime 
are staples over here, and one of these days the 
fisheries ofthe North Pacific will rank with those 
**down East.” But whatever future this won- 
derful region may accomplish cannot change 
the features of a landseape that impresses one 
greatly, seen from almost any point of view. 
The sound terminus of the Pacific Division 
of the Northern Padgific Railroad is Tacoma, 
on a bluff, overlooking the sound waters, and 
looking east and south on aclear day a vis- 
ion of natural grandeuris presented that is 
incomparable. Across the Puyallup Bay and 
valley; across the railway that leads to the 
coal mines owned by the Central Pacific capi- 
talists, and beyond the forests that intervene 
and the lesser ranges of the cascades, Mount 
Tacoma rises in impressible majesty. Words 
cannot translate the wonder and awe with 
which one looks on that vision. Itseemsa 
personal revelation, a divine sentiment brings 
the eye in accord with the soul, and the human 
part of one seems to fade out and leave only 
that spark of intellect we borrow from the 
all mind of the wide universe. Mount Tacoma 
is often called Ranier, after some navigator 
or celebrity of early days, but we leave his 
name for a time on the Columbia and give 
preference to the old Indian name of the Won- 
der Mountain. At the further end of the 
sound a hundred miles north is Mount Baker, 
another grand summit of snows, and the in- 
tervening distance is filled in by the ragged 
outlines of the Cascade Mountains. The in- 
tricacy of waters and the monotony of shore 
lines is varied by such visions of wonder as | 
describe. Between the sound waters and the 
ocean there is a broad peninsula, on which 
stands the Olympic range, by no means the 
smallest attraction of that region. To look 
east on Tacoma and his fellows and to look 
west onthe Olymp/c heights is to realize as 
much of natural grandeur as can be realized 
in one view from any stand-pointof earth, 
The Olympic range reaches from the Straits of 
Fuca south almost 100 miles, The serrated 
summits, sharp and maccessible and covered 
with eternal snows, outlined on the western 
sky, with forest-covered mountain sides be- 
low them and the bluff shores and shadow re- 
flecting waters in the foreground, form a land 
and water view that is unrivaled. The view 
is too wide-spread to be transferred easily to 
canvas, but is worth a journey across the con- 
tinent to experience. ; 

You have a breath from the Paéific, and 
may become seriously compromised by the 
billows that roll in through the wide Straits of 
Fuca, as you cross that 20 miles of connec- 
tion between the sea and the sound. It is 
from this open waterway that one enjoys the 
widest view of wave and shere and mountains. 
But the fun is soon over, and «e enter the al- 
most land-locked harbor of Victoria to realize 
that we are inaforeigneountry. Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects have established their peculiar 
ways here, and wesoon find that John Bull is 
at home in Victoria. Itis a charming place, 
for all its inhospitable rocks and British man- 
ners. English ways are not so open and free 
as American ways, but your true English- 
man is a gentleman, and has bullt his homes 
with taste and often with elegance. ‘The 
drives around Victoria, among the pleasant 
villas, through highways and by-ways, past 
stone walls and hedge-rows, are beautiful, and 
many Oregonians and Puget Sounders think a 
Summer incomplete when it fails to include a 
visit to Vancouver’s Island and the homes of 
our English cousins. From Victoria one can 
make excursions to Frazer’s River, to Bur- 
rard Inlet, the terminus of the progressing 
Canadian railway, to the Georgian Archipel- 
ago, and explore tho inside waterways that 
lead to befogged and frozen Alaska. 


CRATER LAKE. 


We have visited the rivers and lakes of the 
interior as far eastward as Montana; have 
loitered in Idaho and Eastern Washington, 
and wondered at the wonders of the Columbia 
River. We have crossed to Puget Sound and 
enjoyed its watery vistas and sublime moun- 

tans. and even crossed the line to inspect 
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torest 
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her Majesty’s Western dominions. We have 
still something left worth seeing. The great- 
est natural wonder of all—the most sublime 
conception cf'the awesome and the beautiful 
—is found far south,.close'to where the waters 
of the Klamath cut the ranges in twain and 
divide the Sierra Nevadas of California from 
the Cascade Mountains of Oregon. If nature 
was ever inaccessible, it might well 
be where she had expended her  in- 
ternal forces in volcanic fury, and 
an extinct crater marks the site-of past ex- 
citement, Last Summer a few of us equipped 
for a week’s holiday at Jacksonville, in Rogue 
River Valley, and started to cross the Cascade 
vange for the beautiful Klamath country. 
Three days took us to the summit of tho 
Sierras, and turning aside from the wagon 
road a few miles, we climbed a steep for some 
miles further, and stood on a height where the 
view of the world beneath us was more than 
beautiful. Below us the lesser summits ap- 
peared to be forest-covered plains. On a par 
with us rose the loftiest heights of the sur- 
rounding mountains. Off to the south rose a 
cloud-like shape that we knew was across the 
State line in California, and recognized as the 
superb pinnacle of Mount Shaster. That 
alone, even in the distance, seemed to 
tower higher than we stood. ‘To the 
west was a wilderness of mountains, to the 
southward and eastward the beautiful lakes 
and green pastures of Klamath. But the 
greatest wonderment lay there, right beneath 
our feet, deep down, walled in by circling 
cliffs that rose from 1,5V0 to 3,000 feet, and 
shut in the sacred waters of Crater Lake. We 
stood on what was once the shell of a terrible 
volcano, From here came the ashes and 
scoria that fill up the plains for a hundred 
leagues to the eastward. Fierce fires raged 
here through uncounted ages. The contents of 
the nether world were reduced to ashes and 
hurled aloft to be spread broadcast by the 
winds from the western ocean, This volcano, 
in its great prime, must have held its head up 
higher than the proudest snow-peak of 
them all. Its extinct crater is 20 miles 
in circumference, and the well within it—so 
deep that no plummet hassounded it—is a lake 
six to eight miles in width. There is isolation, 
distance from human achievement, solitude, 
and altitude here, where perpetual snows cling 
to shadowed heights, and mystical waters are 
shrined within walls that are precipitous, 
Once ina while some party of tourists picnic 
on the brink of the great crater. 1 once slept 
there, finding space under a low, spreadinz 
hemlock where the snow was gone. It was a 
moonlit night, and the wailing of the winds 
that swept those upper heavens sounded like 
“ Ancestral voices prophesying war.” 
The lake itselt might fill Coleridge’s dream: 
“Where oft the sacred river ran 


Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.”’ 


The lake shore is accessible by climbing 
down where the wall is only 1,500 feet high. 
The débris of centuries has encouraged a 
growth of hemlocks to aid the almost vertical 
descent. Iwas there in July, when the incline 
was a glade of drifted snows. In September 
this melts and makes descent barely possibie. 
An island in the lake tells its own story. 
After the great crater, acting as safety valve 
for the North-western world, had expended its 
forces and strewn lava and ashes over the wide 
interior, it slumbered for ages and waked to 
an effort that resuited in throwing up this isl 
and, It rises, a perfect volcano in form, 
with a sleeping crater on its sum- 
mit. Its sides of lava are clothed with 
sober hemlocks. The view across the lake 
is interrupted by this miniature volcano. 
Itisa perfect cone in form; its height is just 
below the level of the ridge, or precipice, where 
we stand. Taken all together, the features of 
this well-called Crater Lake are inspiring of 
emotions and cumulative of wonder, It would 
be tame to waste many words on such a work 
of nature. The triteness of common language 
would be profanation. If Milton could have 
realized what here nature has done, or Col- 
riage could utter its rhapsody inadream, then 
the poverty of words might be atoned for by 
the inspiration of genius, 

From Crater Mountain we looked down on 
the Klamath lakes and the Modoc lands. Not 
far off are the lava beds with their crimsoned 
history. Quite near—below where nature’s 
green meadows and pastures line the lake- 
shore—is the burial place of the Modoc mur- 
derers. Captain Jack’s birthplace and gallows 
site are close below us, 


fO THE FAR NORTH 
When the Northern Railroad 
operation, it will become fashi 
Summer excursions to Alaska. This trip of 
thousands of miles does not introduce the 
tourist to the ocean for any long voyage, but 
the steamer enters the Straits of Fuca and 
makes the inside passage, between the great 
islands of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte to 
seaward, and the coast line of the continent on 
the east. The Georgian Archipelago is a won 
derful region. Thescenery of this journey is 
more grand than Yosemite, and more than 
River in sublime upheav 
als. Those who have made this voyage speak 
of those northern scenes as wonderful and _ be- 
yond expression. The Alaskan excursion also 
1 push into 


shall be in 
ynnable to make 


includes a view of the glaciers that 
the ocean from the frozen regions that adjoin 
it. Wehave no time to detail these wonders 
of nature, buta description of North Pacific 
scenery should not pass them by unnoticed. 
a 
SUNDAY IN 1HE 
> 
THE WRONG 


L1OMBS 


> SEEN FROM SIDE OF THE 


IRON GRATINGS 

A chorus of 
breaks the 
Prison every 


voices blended in sacred melody 
the cor 


Sunday mx 


silence in ridors of the Tombs 


Echoing through 


yrning, 


the jail-yard and into the Police Court, the music 


mingles strangely with the harsh routine of crimi- 
a little 
band of Christians who every Sabbath minister to 
the spiritual the unfortunates whose 
crimes or misfortunes have delivered them into 
\ few of the prisoners stand 
in the corridors of the prison, outside of their cell 
doors, but most of the doors are closed, and the 
occupants lie listiessly upon their beds. Through 
the grating of one of these doors last Sunday, op- 
posite the cells in Murderers’ Kow, where MeGloin 
and McCabe are confined, the smoke of a cigarette 
was issuing, and as a Visitor passed a bright-faced, 
intellivent boy of about 16 vears inquired wearily 
what the time was, 

* Do you know anything about the Elmira Re- 
formatory? Do they treat prisoners very bad 
there?’ he asked eagerly, The boy said that he 
had been sentenced to the Elmira institution and 
was to gothere the next dav. ‘1 got drunk One 
time, and was out driving with a horse,” he said, 
“and the livery man accused me of trying to steal 
it. Ieame near going to State pmson, but they 
decided to send me to Elmira instead. They tell 
me that if I,behave myself there it won't take my 
character away as it would to go to State prison, 
and that I can come out and be an honest man. 
I've been in here a month,”’ he went on, ‘‘and it 
seems almost acentury, and I have four or five 
years more to look forward to.”’ And a tear, 
which the little prisoner bravely tried to suppress, 
fe)l upon the grating of the cell door. ‘ After all,” 
he said, glancing into McGloin’s cell, where the 
young murderer was tossing restlessly upon his 
narrow cot, “I haven’t gotitas bad as some of 
the fellows here, and if I behave myself my term 
will ke shortened, perbaps, and I can begin again 
at2i. Just think of that poor fellow, who knows 
he will never be free again. He groans in his sleep 
sometimes, and makes me feel awfully sorry for 
him. I wish they’d stop singing,’ the little con- 
vict said, impatiently. ‘* When | listen it makes me 
forget I'm in here, and then whenI think of it 
again it’sten times worse. Well, I'll see the sky 
and feel the open air again to-morrow, on my way 
to the Reformatory, and then good-bye to every- 
thing for three or four years.” 

tte - -— 
KICKED FOR SEEKING A WIFE. 
From the Liverpool Post. 

Some amusement has been created in Shef- 
field in legal and commercial circles, the fact hay- 
ing leaked out that a local gentleman, exceedingly 
well known in public life, had met with an ex- 
traordinary adventure in search of a wife. A 
widow at Tunbridge Wells, with considerable per- 
sonal attractions, advertised that she was desirous 
of enteripg the marriage state, and on Saturda 
Jast the Sheftield gentleman, having soen the ad- 
vertisement, visited the widow with a view of 
offering her “ his hand and his heart.’’ On reach- 
ing the house the gentleman was confronted b 
the widow’s brother-in-law, who thrashed an 
kicked him out of the house. Discomfited, he re- 
turned to Hallamshire, and wrote to the widow, 
asking ‘* why your brother should have thought tit 
to insult me in the way he did.” The letter got 
into the hands of the brother-in-law, who repliod: 
“ You ask foran explanation. I now give it you. 
The lady in question was once a lunatic, and con- 
fined for seven years in an asylum, I took her out 
of it, and bearing she was trying to get married, I 
came down to sce if it were true. I am thankful 
to say I had the great pleasure of kicking you out 
of her house and showing you up before so many 
people.” 


nal procedure. The voices are those of 


welfare of 


the hands of justice. 


PL ner Sa AON ae 
TWO SENATORIAL CANDIDATES IN VER- 
MONT. 

Ivom the Burlington (¥t.) Free Preas, Sept. 8. 

A useful moral to Republicans is furnished 
by the result {n Bennington County, where two 
Democratic Senators are elected. One of the Re- 


publican candidates was a tax dodgerand the other 
was one of the most unpopular men in the county 
—a man who ran about 400 votes behind his ticket 
in bis own town of Bennington. Asa result the 
Democratic candidates stip in by majorities of 
about 200. And yet Bennington County is over- 
whel:ningly Republican, its Governor voto this 
year being-about 2.500 to 1.800, 


and the effect scarcely attaine 


“+ 


WORDS FROM MEN OF MARK 


—_—-~>-———. 
RECENT HELPS TOWARD THE:SOLU- 
TION OF GREAT PROBLEMS. 
SOME BRITISH ASSOCIATION PAPERS-—-THE 
SELECTION OF CANADA FOR THE MEET- 
ING IN led4—HOW BROUGHT ABOUT 


17, 1 


’ 


AND FEELING AGAINST IT WHICH MAY 


YET REVERSE THE DECISION. 


Below is printed a further installment of ex- 
tracts from noteworthy papers read at the recent 
meeting in Southampton, Eng:and, of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sclence. The 
meeting came to an end on Wednesday, Aug. 30. 
As represented in this meeting, the association 
embraces the followin; membership: One hun- 
dred and sixty-three ola life members, 15 new life 
members, 241 old annual members, 69 nev, annual 
members, 501 associates, 187 ladies, anu 17 foreign 
members, making a total of 1,198, a membership 
which in its extent, as well as in its character, 
gives interest to the selection of Canada as the 
place of meeting for 1884. The circumstances 
which attended that selection are interesting also. 
Canada had invited the association at the end of 
last year, but the invitation could not be enter- 
tained because the General Committee had already 
accepted an invitation from Oxford. Oxford, how- 
ever,subsequently withdrew her invitation and Can- 
ada then renewed hers. But Southport had been, at 
the York meeting, a close competitor of Oxford, 
and her invitation, along with those of Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, and Aberdeen, having been ex- 
tended again this year, she had, under the circum- 
stances, aspecial claim above other towns. Ac- 
cordingly, Southport was chosen for 1883 and Mon- 
treal for 1884. The choice of Montreal, as the 
cable has already briefly declared, gave rise to a 
spirited discussion, and one which 1s not yet ended. 
The London 7Zimes declared that a meeting in 
Canada would “in no sense be the same thing as a 
meeting on English ground,” and that the invita- 
tion ought not to be accepted. The current Sat- 
urday /Keview gives a special and growling article to 
the subject, under the head line, “ The Flitting 
of the British Association.’ It says the choice can 
do no particular good to Canadaand “ will prob- 
ably doa great deal of harm to the British Associa- 


tion.’’ The only possible motive it can find for 
such a choice is ‘the desire, very commendable 
when properly regulated, to be polite to an im- 
portant colony.’’?’ Members who ‘‘do most to 
give dignity and importance to the meet- 
ings’’ are just those who are least likely 
to undertake the Canadian journey, while 
“the larger—the unhappily very much larger 
—class of fad-mongers will muster in their 
thousands.”’ No doubt this question may be safely 
said to be still not entirely closed. Leading officers 
ofthe assoeiation are known to be strongly op- 
posed to Canada, and it is predicted that next year 
anattempt will be made to overturn the decision, 
which is said to have been brought about by “able 
tacties."” Here it should perhaps be remarked that 
one of the following extracts—that from Lord Chief- 
Justice Coleridge's address—had nothing to do 
vith the British Association, directly or indirectly. 
a 
WELLS IN SAHARA, 
LIVE FISHES AND CRABS BROUGHT UP FROM 
GREAT DEPTHS—OLD ARTESIAN WELLS. 


From @ paper read by P. de Tehihatchef before the 
Geographical Section. 

Since Algeria (which the speaker visited two 
years ago) has annexed to l'rance our knowledge of 
this country has made very rapid progress, so that 
the ideas which were formerly entertained of the 
Saharian Desert have at present undergone an en- 
tire change. It has been ascertained that those 
sand which hide completely the solid 
framework of the country, are comparatively local 
phenomena, and that in the greatest part of the Sa- 


hara-Libyan Desert the subjacent strata are 
perfectly conspicuous, either by cropping out 
through the superficial deposits or by rising 
as mountains and hills, which aimost all belong to 
tue cretaceous formation, amd cover an immense 
tractof this part of Africa. The regions of Sahara 
not occupied by cretaceous mountains and hills 
consist in large surfaces, more or less horizontal, 
composed either of loose sands or diluvial (quar- 
ternary) deposits. Those last seem to have formed 
so many gulfa which, after the emergence of the 
cretuceous masses, remained covered by the sea, 
and were filled up in a comparatively recent epoch, 
for they contain shells of mollusks belonging to 
still living species. 

As for the rocks which underlie the sandy de- 
posits, what we know of them is due to the numer- 
ous wells sunk by the Frenchmen all along the 
northern boundaries of the Sahara, particularly in 
the Province of Constantine. The learned engin- 
eer, M. Jus, who during 20 years has directed those 
admirable works, ranges in the pliocene formation 
the different rocks, Uimestone, sandstone, marls, 
gypsum, &<c.,) crossed by the soundings, as well as 
the impermeable water-bearing clay which forms 
the bottoms of the wells. This clay presents the 
most astonishing discrepancies in its level, being 
sometimes many hundred feet under the surface of 
the soil, and sometimes approaching it very near 
So, for instance, in the region Ued-Rir, two wells 
named Ain-Kerma and Un-el-Thiur, are distant 
one from the other about 40 miles, and still the 
depth of the first is only 44-feet, and that of the 
second 321 feet. In the country of Honda, the 
well named Nemechdib is 10 feet deep, whereas 
the well Barika, almost close to it, is 117 feet. 
Again, at Batna and at Biskra, the soundings have 
been pushed through more thar 540 feet, without 
reaching any subterranean water, so thatthe works 
were abandoned, most unfortunately for those 
two cities, which are suffering for the want of good 
water. The same tbing happened at Tabin-Bacu, 
where at the depth of 300 feet no water could be 
reached. We must consequently admit that the 
piocene impermeable clay, before having been 
covered first by different rocks, and finally by sand, 
has been exposed to some powerful agents which 
caused itssurface to undergo the most varied 
changes, so as to produce more or less deep exca- 
vations in some places, and to leave others (often 
quite near the first) in the shape of high conical 
masses, with hollowed basin-like tops. 

Another curious phenomenon which the sinking 
of the Algerian wells has revealed is the discovery 
of fishes, crabs, and fresh-water mollusks at consia- 
erable depths. This interesting 
certained in the artesian well called Mezer, situated 
in the desert of Ued-Rir, quite near one of the 
brackish lakes (Chott or Sobka of the Arabs) which 
are so numerous in the region between Biskra and 
Tuggurt. When the sounding-line brought those 
creatures from a depth of 280 feet they were per- 
fectly alive, and M. Jus even boiled a crab, and 
found it of exeellent taste. The fishes were cov- 
ered with sand mud, but the shell of the crabs 
was quite bright and glittering, a proof that 
they inhabited pure water. M. Jus showed him 
all those animals, preserved in spirit, and adorning 
his rich coliections of Batna. The wells construct- 
ed by the French engineers numbered at his last 
visit ((1879) in the Province of Constantine alone 
(and there are many elsewhere) more than 155; 
and as the works begun in 1856 have never been in- 
terrupted, and are rapidly advancing into the in- 
terior of the desert, the time may not be far off 
when all those regions, now so barren and so dry, 
will be copiously irrigated, an advantage which 
they certainly enjoyed once, seeing that tbe nu- 
merous oases spread over the Sahara and Libyan 
Desert contain many remnants of Greek and 
Roman constructions; a proof that once they 
were populated and consequently provided with 
water. This was most probably got by means 
of the same so-called artesian wells, which our 
modern times presume to consider as their own in 
vention, whereas thev were undoubtedly known 
to the ancients, and were even constructed in the 
very Desert of Sahara, as it is ascertained by Olym- 
piodoros, a historian whose writings have perished, 
with the exception of afew fragments quoted by 
the learned Greek Patriarch Photius, one of which 
contains the following important passage: ‘' Inthe 
oasis of Sahara the inhabitants used to scoop out 
excavations 100 feet and 250 feet deep, from which 
jets of pure water rise in high columns.’”’ But it 
was not in the Sahara alone that the ancients sunk 
artesian wells; they multiplied them almost every- 
where, and to those artificial irrigations was due 
the once flourishing state of the plain now 
so arid, which is covered by the ruins of 
Balbek (the ancient Heliopolis) and Palmyra, The 
English traveiers, Wood and Darwins, discovered 
under those heaps of ruins numerous traces of an- 
cient artesian wells, and such traces are so frequent 
in the Arabian dessert crossed by the Hebrews 
under the leadership of Moses that several mod- 
ern authors, among others M. Joberd, are of opin- 
ion that the miracle attributed to the celebrated 
Hebrew legislator of having calied forth a jet of 
water from a rock he struck with his staff may be 
explained by the presence of an artesian well pre- 
viously known to him. Since the invasion of the 
distinctive Ottoman race all those monuments of 
ancient civilization have disappeared, and it is the 
glorious task of France to make them revive once 
more in Algeria, 


deposits, 
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TELEPHONES. 
FEATS PERFORMED BY ‘'HEM—INSTRUMENTS 
WELL-NIGH PERFECT NOW 


From a Paper Read by W. H. Preece Before the 
Mechanical Science Section. 


In 1877, at Plymouth, Mr, Preece showed in 
operation the finally developed instrument now 
known as the Bell telephone, which he had just 
brought over from America; and conversation was 


actually maintained between Plymouth and Exeter. 
Five yeurs, said Mr. Preece, have elapsed since 
then, and itis fitting that the British Association 
should hear of the progress of this astonishing ap- 
paratus. In 1877 it was a scientific toy: it has now 
grown to be a practical instrument; £1,500,000 
capital is embarked in its extensionin England, and 
it isearning arevenue of £109,000, The original tele- 
phone receiver of Bell has scarcely been improyed 
upon; it remains in form and construction very 
nearly the same as that which was exbibited in 1877. 
The great novelty and peculiarity of Bell’s tele- 
phone was that the receiver and trinsmitter were 
similar and reversible. The currents. however 
were very feeble; much energy was joss en route 
@ practical stand 


fact has been as- } 


ard. Mr. Edison showed-howto strengthen these 
currents, 


upon it, he caused the ing disk which 
was-spoken against to press upora button of car- 
bon, and. so to vary the strength of a current of 
‘electricity passing through it. Prof. Hughes went 
® step further. He found a combination of ma- 
terials that were directly affected by sonorous 
vibrations, which he called a “microphone,” and 


a proved that the effect of the carbon transmitter 


dison was not due to Pay influence of varying 
pressure on the mass of the carbon, hut was a 
phenomenon of loose contact. By the light thrown 
on the theory of the instrument by Hvghes, Edi- 
son’s carbon trasmitter has been so improved by 
Blake, inernnre, . Mossley Anders, and others that 
little apparently remains to be done. 

Tho telephono as a speaking instrument is well- 
nigh perfect. It is quite possible to swear to a 
friend's voice at 100 miles distance. The difficulty 
of making the telephone a practical instrument 
under all circumstances {is not due to any defects 
in the instrument itself, but to disturbine influences 
external to it and consequent on its sui.. ndings. 
The very perfection and sensitiveness of the ap- 
paratus itself are its chief enemies. Were we to 
erect a wire from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, 
upon lofty separate poles and away from all other 
wires, there would be no difliculty whatever in 
speaking between those two places. Conversation 
has been held in America over 410 miles; in Persia 
it has been effected between Tabrez and Tiflis, 390 
miles apart; in India, over a distance of .nearly 500 
miles; in Australia, of 800 miles; but in ali these 
cases it was done either at night or under excep- 
tional circumstances, and in all cases the wires 
were overground. Had they been underground or 
submarine, the case would have been very differ- 
ent. Conversations have been held between Dover 
and Calais, between Dartmouth and Guernsey, 
and between Holyhead and Dublin, but there is 
no case where any persons have spoken through 
more than 100 miles of submarine cable. The 
reason of this diminution of speaking distance 
is due to the electrostatic capacity of the tele- 
graph line, which absorbs the minute quantity of 
electricity that makes up the currents employed 
for telephonic purposes. But there are other dis- 
turbing influences at work of more serious mopert. 
When two or more telephone wires run side by 
side, what is said on one can be overheard on all 
of the others; and when atelephone wire extends 
alongside telegraph wires, every current on the 
telegraph circuit ts repeated in the telephone, lead- 
ing to a hissing, frying, bubbling sound that is not 
only very irritating, but which on busy lines en- 
tirely drowns speech. This {is due to induction 
and to leakage. 

any attempts haye been made to cure this evil. 
But all these plans and many others have been 
proved either only partially successful or wholly 
abortive; the only effective mode of curing the 
evil at present practically used is to employ a 
complete metallic circuit so contrived that the 
two wires are in very close proximity to each 
other, or that they twist round each other, so as to 
maintain a@ mean average equality of dis- 
tance between themselves and the disturb- 
ing wires. In the neighborhood of Man- 
chester there are over 400 miles of over- 
ground double wire twisted on this plan, working 
efficiently and Boman Mr. Preece spoke to a 
friend 76 miles off through wires that were erected 
on poles carrying busily occupied telegraphic cur- 
rents without disturbance or _ difficulty. The 
double wire system is only absolutely effective so 
long as the insulation is good. The moment insu- 
lation fails connection with the earth is made, and 
then we have disturbing causes due to currents 
flowing through the ground, which are increased 
in proportion to the deterioration of the insula- 
tion. Hence, good insulation is essential to 
telephone working. The discovery of the telephone 
has made us acquainted with another phenome- 
ron. It has enabled us to establish be- 
yond doubt the fact that currents of elec- 
tricity actually traverse the earth's crust. 
There are several cases on record of tele- 
phone circuits miles away from any telegraph 
wires, but in a line with the earth terminals, pick- 
ing up telegraphic signals. When an electric light 
system uses the earth, it is stoppage to all tele- 
phonic communication in its neighborhood. 
The whole telephonic communication of Man- 
chester was one day broken down from this cause, 
and in the city of London the effect was at one 
time so strong as not only to destroy telephonic 
communication, but to ring the bells. A telephone 
ciroult using the earth for return acts as a shunt to 
the earth, picking up the currents that are pass- 
ing, in proportion to their relative resistances. 
Mr. Preece had recently tried an extremely inter- 
esting experiment between this place (Southamp- 
ton) and the Isle of Wight—namely, to communi- 
cate across seas and channels without the aid of 
wires atall. Large metal plates were immersed in 
the sea at opposite ends of the Solent—namely, at 
Portsmouth and Ryde, six miles apart, and at 
Hurst Castle and Sconce Point, one mileapart. The 
Portsmouth and Hurst Castle plates were connected 
by a wire passing through Sou hampton, and the 
Ryde and Sconce Point plates by a wire passing 
through Newport; the circuit was completed by 
the sea, and signals were passed easily so as to 
read by the Morse system, but speech was not 
practicable. 

COLLISIONS AT SEA. 
THEIR CAUSES AND THE 
OFFERED FOR BLUNDERS 


2 Paj Tread by Cant. Colomb Before the Me- 


anicat Science Sestion. 


SOME OF 


CHANCES 


There has never yet been any public inquiry 
into the cat 
ment of 
further than 


ises of collision, nor any Official state- 
the conditions under which they happen, 
the state of the atmosphere and sea 
and the question of whether darkness or daylight 
ntrary to what might have been sup- 
atmosphere does not increase, but 
generally markedly decreases, the number of col- 
lisions; while, as might be supposed, the greater 
number of accidents, and those which are most dis- 
astrous, happen at night. Itis convenient to con- 
fine the attention to these latter. It has been found 
Dy examining carefully considerable numbers of 
collision cases which have beeu tried in the courts 
thatin only about? per cent. of them were the 
ships first seen at a greater angle to the direction 
ot the courses steered than 45°; and in only about 
26 per cent. of the cases did the two ships’ courses 
cross at a greater angle than 45°. The normal con- 
dition previous to collision is when the courses of 
the two approaching ships are nearly, but not quite, 
opposite, Collisions under any other conditions 
are rare. The conditions of sea traffic make it 
quite certain that one or both ships approaching 
under these conditions turn toward each other. 
But such a movement or movements very rarely 
indeed precede collision. Onthe other hand, the 
contrary movement of one or both ships turning 
away from the other is nearly always found 
preceding collision. Constantly improving experi- 
ments have been made to measure exactlyin time 
and space the movements of ships under the ac- 
tion of their rudders. It is found that they turn in 
a path which is a spiral whose least radius isseldom 
less than two or three times the length of the ship. 
Ships are from fourto ten times as long as they 
are broad. ‘The targeta ship offers to be struck 
by another is from four to ten times as large when 
the broadside is offered to the blow as when the 
stern is offered: and the effect of the bow of ene 
ship on the broadside of another is much more de- 
structive than when bow strikes bow. The move- 
ment of a ship in turning away from another 
which is crossing her course from ahead under 
the ordinary conditions precedent to collision 
tends to present the maximum, and the most ten- 
der, target to be struck, and it destroys the 
possibility of reversing a wrong movement. 
The movement turning toward a ship 
under like conditions tends to present the mini- 
mum and the least tender target. Noideacould be 
more naturalto the unreflecting than to suppose 
that turning away from an approaching danger 
was the proper way to avoid it. What alone makes 
this dangerous are the limits by which the manceu- 
vring powers of ships are controlled and the fact 
that their transverse section is so very much 
smaller than their longitudinal section. It is the 
same with these opposite movements in fogs. The 
tendency of the seaman is to turn away from the 
fog signal which denotes on his right or left an ap- 
proaching ship, but such 2 movement is always a 
precedent of collision. 

Minor causes producing a further ultimate cause 
of collision are found under the following condi- 
tions: Ships approaching one another as described 
are seldom equally distant, either in space or time, 
from the point at which their courses would if pro- 
duced intersect ahead of both. If the ships have 
equal manceuvring powers, the one which is fur- 
thest from this collision point, as ithas been called, 
is much more capab!e of avoiding a collision than 
the one whieh is nearer. If the distance apart of 
the ships is small, it becomes absolutely imposs!- 
ble for the ship which is nearest to the point to 
avoid the other, while it is easy for the ship which 
is furthest from the point to avoid the other 
by turning toward her. The modern law takes no 
account of these conditions, which the old rule of 
the sea fully recognized, and in half the number of 
cases forbids, as far as it does anything at all, the 
ship which alore has the power to make the move- 
ment which is necessary to their mutual safety. 
Minor proximate causes leading up to and produc- 
ing these ultimate movements and conditions, and 
through them collisions, are found in the multi- 
plicity of distinctions which exist in the law. The 
rule of the road at sea has grown to be very com- 
plex, and in the anxious state of mind pre- 
duced by possible collision the seaman some- 
times calis up and acts on the wrong rule. No ove 
who has ever been subjected to this anxiety will 
readily blame the seaman who makes a mistake. 
Another minor cause proceeds from the complexity 
and indefiniteness of the appliances which have 
grown up under the law. This latter, being com- 
plex and various, has necessitated differences and 
distinctions in the lights and signals not in them- 
selves necessary, and leading to constant mistake. 
The latest development of this complexity is tor 
the present in suspense, but it is remarkable that 
a single white light has under the present law no 
less than four totally different meanings, and yet 
if a wrong meaning is attached.a wrong movement 
and 2.collision may follow. 
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ENGLISH LIVING EXPENSES. 
SUGGESTIVE FIGURES CONCERNING THE 
NECESSARIES AND LUXURIES OF LIFE. 
Irom a Report Read Before the KconomicSciencé and 
Statistics Section. 

Prof. Leone Leviread the report of a com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of continuing the 
inquiries into the appropriation of wages and other 
sources of income, and considering how far it was 
consonant with the economic progress of the 
United Kingdom. The report get forth that out of 


‘a gross personal expenditure amounting to about 
£878,000,000, some £728,000,000, or about 83 per 
cent., was probabiy spent on necessaries, and £150,- 
020,000, or 17 per cent., on luxuries and waste. Out 
of a net or nationnl expenditure of about £684,- 
700,000, about £614.000,000 was probably spent op 
necessaries, and about £70,000,000 on luxuries, the 
percentage being, respectively, 89 andii. Tie na- 
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viously enjoyed, 
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houses, and partly from the greater capacity of the 
people to enjoy the comfort of a commodious home. 

Comparing 1881 with 1831, there was a large in- 
crease in the number of persons living in houses 
at high rents. Another evidence o: my increasing 
prosperity of the country and of the productive 
marer in which the money was spent was that 
there was reason to believe that the laboring 
classes represented 70 per cent, of the population, 
and tne middls and higher classes 30 per cent. In 
other words, 26,000,000 persons might be taken to 
belong to the laboring classes, and 11,000,000 per- 
sons to the middle and higher classes, The approx- 
imate division of expenditure between the classes 
was as follows: Gross personal expenditure—work- 
ing classes, £423,600,000; middle and higher classes, 
£454,400,000. Net or national expenditure—working 
classes, £333,300,000; middle and higher classes, 
£351,400,000. With regard to the relative expendi- 
ture of the classes on necessaries and luxuries, the 
figures were as under: Working classes—pereonal 
expenditure, 80 per cent. on necessaries and 20o0n 
luxuries; national expenditure, 90 per cent. on 
necessaries and 10 on luxuries. Middle and upper 
classes—personal expenditure, 86 per cent. on 
necessaries and 14 0n luxuries; national expendi- 
ture, 80 per cent. on necessaries and 11 on luxuries. 
The working classes appeared thus to devote a 
larger proportion of their incomes to luxuries than 
the middle and higher classes, a fact all the more 
to be regretted since they were thereby 
left with so much less available for necessaries. 
The total income of the people of the United 
Kingdom might be taken at about £1,000,000,000; 
estimating the total earnings of laboring classes at 
£436,00',000 and those of the middle and higher 
classes at £564,000,000, it would be seen that after 
expenditure there would be left to the working 
classes a surplus of £13,000,000 and to the middle 
and higher elasses one of £110,000,000. The general 
results of the inguiry were not discouraging. It 
was gratifying to know that the great bulk of the 
income of the people was productively expended, 
and that though much was devoted to luxury and 
a goodly portion was wasted, still a handsome an- 
nual surplus remained for reproduction, which 
went to swell the capital of the nation. 

ons liaeaieti 

HISTORY THAY IS NOT WRITTEN. 
THE IMPLEMENTS OF PREHISTORIC MAN AND 

THE CIVILIZATION INDICATED BY THEM. 


From an Address by Dr. John Evans Before a Popu- 
lar Audience in the Southampton Skating Rink. 


Going back beyond the Roman occupation 


of the island we entered the border of the domain 
of unwritten history. The ancient Britons had 
coins; particular forms had been found in particu- 
lar districts; the inscriptions on some determined 
the names of British Princes and the districts in 
which they reigned. In Hants and Sussex were 
found coins struck by two Princes, as to whom his- 
tory was silent. In the southern counties, and 
especially in Kent, coins had been found 


which were, no doubt, imitations of those 
made by Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great. There was evidence of an _ unin- 
terrupted succession of coins copied the one from 
the Other. The coins justified us in saying that 
the Southern Britons were sufficiently civilized to 
make use of a coinage 150 B. C., or 100 years before 
Cesar came. Besides coins of gold, silver, and 
brass or copper, with devices derived from Gaulish 
copies of a Macedonian original, there were others 
cast in tin, with devices in imitation of some coins 
of Marseilles. Many of these had in relief the 
grain of the wood in which they were cast. 
They had been found with iron tools and 
weapons near Lewes. In graves which must 
have belonged to the first few centuries before 
Christ there have been found swords of iron, with 
ornamental bronze sheaths. It wasthe custom to 
bury with the dead a number of ornamental or 
usetul objects, and in graves in the Austrian Tyrol 
had been found swords with hilts of ivory inlaid 
with amber, daggers with golden sheaths, helmets, 
girdles, bracelets, brooches, ana vessels of bronze. 
In other graves have been found swords, spear- 
heads, and hatchets of bronze, of which the iron 
weapons appear to be imitations. It was inferred 
that the bronze weapons must have been in use 
when iron was introduced as a substitute. 

The terms “iron age,” “bronze age,” ‘stone 
age,”’ meant certain stages of civilization, the 
chronological periods of which would vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. It was not known when 
it was discovered that an admixture of tin made 
copper harder and more fusible, but the discovery 
was made independently in the New World, 
for some of the weapons and tools of Peru, 
made before there was any contact with Europeans, 
were of bronze of the ordinary composition. The 
bronze period of Britain was well illustrated by 
relics (representations of which were shown on the 
wall.) There were swords, spear-heads, daggers, 
shields, chisels, gouges, and hatchets or axes. In 
the last named weapons the gradual deyelopment 
of the socket from the flat blade was traced in 
curious detail, and the conclusion was drawn that 
the art of casting hatchets with a socket was intro- 
duced into this country from abroad. The bronze- 
using people were skillful both in founding and 
in the manufacture of ornaments, and a dagger had 
been found in Wiltshire as delicately inlaid with 
gold asany ornament of ourowntime. But man’s 
history in this stage might be better read on the 
Continent than at home. In Switzerland, Italy, 
and the South of France the foundations had sur- 
vived of the artificial islands carried on piles 
above the water which the men of those days built 
to protect themselves against their enemies or wild 
animals. Those men were hunters and fishermen; 
to some extent, too, they were husbandmen, and 
reaped their corn with sickles of bronze. 
They made vessels of clay, they could spin and 
weave hoth linen and woolen cloth, they 
possessed domesticated animals—the dog, ox, 
sheep, goat, and even the horse. Besides 
bronze, they used flint for their weapons and other 
appliances, and made utensils of jet and amber. 
The number and varieties of instruments of that 
metal found in Britain seemed to carry us back to 
1,200 or 1,400 Lb. C. as the beginning of the bronze 
period. But the flint arrow-heads and scrapers 
and the use of stone for battle-axes carried us 
back to a still earlier chapter of unwritten history. 
It was astonishing that men insolowa stage of 
civilization should have been able to furnish them- 
selves with so many and such perfect appliances 
made of stone—hatchets and adzes of flint, with 
carefully ground edges, hollowed chisels, drills, 
hammers, knives, and saws. The presence of 
spindle-whorlis—the small fly-wheels by which 
hand-spinning is carried on— proved that the art of 
spinning was known, and charred fragments of 
woven garments had been found in the lake 
dwellings of that primitive time. Wheat. bariey, 
and millet, too, were cultivated, and the apple and 
pear were not only eaten, but stored up for Winter 
consumption. 

It was impossible to trace the beginnings of that 
neolithic period, as it had been called, although 
we might fix within some centuries the time at 
which bronze began to supersede stone as material 
for the most necessary utensils of life. Hut the cir- 
cumstances under which the implements of those 
days were found proved that the genera! physical 
features of the country, the alternation of hill and 
dale aud the beds of streams, were much the same 
as they are inthe present. In the facts which he 
had mentioned there was little to prove the inac- 
curacy of the popular chronology which fixed 
the creation of the world about 6,000 years 
ago. But within the last 20 years a 
marvellous vista of antiquity had been 
opened out to us by the researches of ceologists. 
The drifted deposits of the Test and the Itchen, 
and more strikingly those of the Avon, which 
joined the sea at Christchurch, proved that the 
earth was many times older than she bad formerly 
been supposed to be. Some of those drift-beds 
were as much as 90 or 100 feet above the existing 
river,and it must have required an enormous 
amount of time to scoop out channe!s of sucha 
depth. The discovery also of the bones of the ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hyena, lion, and reindeer, of the 
pouched: marmot, and the Greenland lemming, 
pointed to climatic conditions as diverse as 
could well be imagined from those under which 
we now lived. At Southampton Itself there 
were beds of old gravel capping the hill at the 
common: 150 feet above the sea level, and yet the 
top of that hill must at one time have been a val- 
ley surrounded with hills. There must have been 
atime when the chalk downs of Dorset and tne 
Isle of Wight formed one continuous ridge and the 
island was not separated from England by any arm 
of the sea. 

SS 

LORD COLERIDGE ON LITERATURE. 

TRUE KNOWLEDGE AND WHAT IT TEACHES 
CONCERNING GREAT MEN. 


From his Speech at Exeter atthe ma fy, Bh Foun- 
dation Stone of the Prince Consort Memorial, 


Prosperity to the musezm means, I suppose, 
prosperity to those things with which the museum 
is connected. Science, which is the knowledge of 
the universe of God; art, which is, I suppose, the 
imaginative representation of the whole-of the cre- 
ation which can be seen, and is capable of being 
represented, and literature which. inits very nar- 
rowest significance, contains ail that the best and 
ablest men of all times and all ages have ever 
thought and said. Now thatis a light and easy 


subject to be dealt with in an after-luncheon 
speech. especially by one who is for the most 
part wholly unfit to deal with any part 
of it. Of science I know nothing, because I 
was born in the pre-scientific age; and I have 
pretty well forgotten all those little bits of infor- 
mation of a scientific kind which in the practice of 
my profession, for purposes ees. but in 
some respects wholly unprofitable, it was my duty 
from time to time to endeavor to master. I confess 
myself to be in art a hopeless Tory.- I did not 
learn to love Turner. As Turner himself had 
made £150,000 before Mr. Ruskin had ever 
written a single syllable, therefore I did not 
learn to admire him from Ruskin. And I 
continue to admire Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Flaxman in spite of him. In regard to literature, I 
am in a still Worse case, because I remember well 
in this city standing up for Greek and exposing my- 


; Self to the serlous shakes of the heads of my sup- 


porters, and to those literary amenities to which 
persons who represent this city must occasionally 
submit. Istcod up for Greek and found it univer- 
sally condemned by all the head masters of great 
schools. As to Latin, I am told it retains a half 
animate existence rather for its youth than its 
beauty. Iam reminded of something attributed to 
the Duke of Wellington, who, when made Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, and wanting to make a Latin 
speech. apcealed to Sir Henry Halford.a lead- 


: 


ing physician of the day, for hessid “He wa 
prescriptions” I'sunpose, therefore, it is in 
: 0 ore. ] 
view Latin as still 
& Sor “mutandis ce. In Englis 
these guides Of gay ace have d vered that W: 
ter Scott is and dull, Woresworth peuri! 
Gray somewhat cial, Milfom pompous, an 
Cc thin, t and commonplace. The ol 
er changes, and the old order yields place 

the new, “lest one good custom should corrup 
the world.” I advocate most heartily such an inx 
stitution as ] understand this museum to be, be< 
cause it would be perce pedantry aad absuré ta 
suppose that all the multitudes of 

although ae pave been nob 
great maste © have gone before, bee: 
cxhibited by them. ‘The titthien eigen an 
minds us that the literature of Carlyle, Browning, 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Cardinal New< 
man show that the riches of the English language 
are not exhausted, and that its resources are stilf 
oe g ‘ ‘ 

erefore, gentlemen, it is with very great pleas- 

ure that I Vas ay this toast to you. I believe that 
in the iastitution of a museum of this kind is to be 
found the greatest possible advantage to the whole 
country with which it is connected. Isuppose that 
no one can doubt that the surest way towa.d the 
cultivation of charitable judgment and moderate 
views is the real cultivation of true knowledge. [ 
suppees that nobody can doubt that the “in- 
evitable stream of tendency,” as it is called, 
whether we like it or not, whether we desire it or 
not, is throwing day by day more and more power 
into the hands{of the people. I suppose, there- 
fore, it cannot be doubted that the wiser, the 
more charitable, the larger, and more mod- 
erate poo opinion can be made, the better 
for ali of us. Now, I am sure that in an 
institution such as this thereis, at all events, a 
means, perhaps not the complete means, but a 
means to such an end. Every piece of really 
scientific information which has added to the 
treasure house of mankind is, or may be, an in: 
estimable blessing. It is not, of course, by the in- 
stitution of the museum alone, by its lecture« 
rooms, by its teaching, by its library, by its classes, 
&c., that the end I am pointing out can be 
uchieved. Possibly it is not by any combination 
of means in the power of manalone to bring about 
such a result; but I am certain that institutions 
such as we have joined in increasing to-day ought, 
and I believe will, have an important function in 
this respect. It will teach men, or it snould 
teach them, from a scientific point of view how 
httle we are, how little the earth we stand 
upon and tread upon is, compared with 
the universe, of which it forms an insignificant 

ortion, That surely is a lesson which should 

umble every man. History should teach us what 
great men there have been before us, and what 
pigmies many of the persons who think themselves 
great menin the present day are, compared with 
those who have gone before. There is another 
lesson that the history of humanity, if it is rightly 
read, will teach us, viz., not only the wicked- 
ness, but the folly, of harsh and severe judgments 
and of extravagant language. If there is any- 
thing which can be gathered from the perusal of 
the history of literature, itis to teach a man to 
think humbly of himself.so as to become more 
and more capable of self-control, and therefora 
more and more fit to govern others. 

ee 


ANIMALS IN NORTH AFRICA. 
CURIOUS MIGRATION OF CAMELS 


MONKEEYS—CEDARS IN ALGERIA. 


From a Paper Read by P. de Tchihatchef Before the 
Geographical Section. 


The camel, for all communications now quite 
indispensable, seems to have been unknown in 
Africa almost until the Christian era, for no figure 
of it has hitherto been discovered on the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Meroé, and Polybius, speaking 
of the Carthaginian cavalry, mentions elephants, 
but never camels. In historical times North Africa 
was inhabited by the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
and what is still more significant, by crocodiles; 


for those amphibians suppose the existence of 
rivers not liable to be dried up. It is impossible to 
attribute the disappearance of all those animals 
only to the action of man; the less so as the 
countries where they have been mentioned wero 
infinitely more populated than they actually are, 
and therefore offered to wild beasts a less fayora- 
ble abode than now. We are consequently com- 
pelled to admit an altera‘ion in the climatic condi- 
tions of the country—namely, an increase of atmos- 
pheric dryness, which may account for the late 
introduction of the camel in North Africaand Asia 
Minor, as well as for the disappearance of the ele- 

bants. In support of this opinion, Theobald 

ischer reminds us that bothin Asia and Africa the 
elephant excludes the camel, and vice versa, so that 
in the superior part of the Valley of the Nile, 
where the elephant prospefs, the camel thrives 
with difficulty. Dr. Osear Fraas, the learned 
German geologist, wko had the merit of 
discovering, near Jerusalem, nummulites in 
tertiary deposits, quotes equally the absence 
on the Egyptian monuments of any figure of the 
camel, and that not only in the famous ruined city 
Sagara, the walls of which are covered with pic- 
torial representations of different animals, 
but also in Thebes, founded 38,000 years aftet 
Sagara. ‘This fact proves that at that 
time the desert [of Sahara] did not exist— 
the presence of which is, moreover, excluded 
by the numerous splendid monuments, which. cer: 
tainly their constructors would not have built in 
the midst of inhospitable solitudes,no more than 
the Emperor Adrian would? have erected near 
Rome the famous villu Adriana amid marshes, had 
they existed then as now. 

Some botanical modifications, which probably 
took place after the formation of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, are considered by several naturalists ag 
comparatively recent. The fact is that the twe 
shores of this sea present a great difference in the 
amount and the distribution of certaia vegetabie 
families, a difference which climatic conditions are 
not sufficient toexplain. Algeria has hardly 9 spe- 
cies of oak, but Spain, i species; France. 12; 
Greece, probably beyond 15; whereas, Asia Minor, 
where this kind seems to have acquired its maxi- 
mum of development, has 52 species, of which 26 are 
peculiar tothe Anatolian Peninsula. As forthe fam- 
ily of Conifer, the cedar presents astriking exam- 
ple of localization, for on the whole Mediterranean 
eoast line there are only four points where this 
beautiful tree grows truly wild, viz.: the Lebanon 
(Syria,) Algeria, Cilicia (Southern Asia Miner.) and 
Cyprus; the existence of the cedar in that last isl- 
and having been recently asceriained by Sir Sam- 
uel Baker. The Lebanon had been considered ag 
the cradie of the cedar betore North Africa wags 
known to contain large forests of a variety of that 
species, (Cedrus Lidani, var. atiantica,) but the Aus- 
trian botanist, Korchy, and he were so fortunate 
as to discover in Cilicia a new station of this fine 
tree, much more important than any one known pre- 
viously. The two instances of curious localization 
which I have just alluded to are sufficient to prove 
that such phenomena took place after the formas 
tion of the Mediterranean Sea: for had the cedar 
been spread out on the continent which once 
united Exrope to Africa, this tree must have re- 
mained, after the separation of the two continents, 
on many points of the nortnern shores of the Medi-« 
terranean, as, for instance, on the mountains of 
Greece, on the Apennines, the Pyrenees, &c., where 
the conditions of climate and soil are as favorable 
to the cedar as they are in North Africa, Asia 
Minor, or on the Lebanon; whereas, if we admit 
that the cedar appeared on its present stations, 
after the formation of the Mediterranean, the im- 
pediments opposed by the sea to the diffusion of 
the tree on both sides of the Mediterranean ac 
count sufficiently for its localization. 

A similar reasoning may be applied to the ab 
sence of monkeys on the northern shores o! 
the Mediterranean, and their abundance on the 
southern. Itis known that tne only pointin Ew 
rope inhabited by wild monkeys is the rock ol 
Gibraltar; still they are there by no means indig- 
enous, but most peeeesy have been imported 
by the Arabs during their long domination ot 
Spain, so that had this interesting colony not been 
artificially maintained tkere would be nowadays 
not asingle monkey on this rock; the factis that 
in 1856 they had almost entirely disappeared. when 
Sir William Codrington caused a new im- 
portation to be made from Northern Africa. Just 
as the cedar, the monkeys of Gibraltar (belonging 
to the same species of Macacus inuus of Algeria) 
would be found now as spontaneous inhabitants 
on many shores of Greece, Italy, Spain, &c., had 
they existed before the separation of Europe from 
Africa. An additional proof of the recent immi- 
gration of the monkey in Africais that the quater- 
nary fauna of the caves of Gibraltar, so carefull 
studied by English geologists, (Busk, Smith, Leit 
Adam, &c.,) has not*yielded any remains of quad- 
rumana; and Russel Wallace admits that even at 
the miocene epoch monkeys did not inhabit Africa, 
into which they migrated at a comparatively rer 
cent date. 
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ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIANS. 
HAPPY MARRIAGES, CURIOUS CUSTOMS, AND 


A RIGID CASTE SYSTEM. 


From a Paper Read by Mr. F. Bonney Before the 
Anthropological Section. 


The lecturer described in some detail the 
customs of the people with respect to the rearing 
and training of children. The difficulty of main- 
taining them led to the practice of exposure, but 
those infants who were permitted to survive were 


treated with kindness, and much eare was bestowed 
on their training. The confinement of women was 
effected with great speed and little eeremony, the 
shelter of a tree being sufficient for the purpose. 
The people were divided into two castes, who 
were kept rigidly apart from each other; the chil- 
dren followed the rank of the mother. The laws 
regulating marriage were very strict, and were 
rarely infringed. At the age of 16 boys underwent 
a formal initiation into manhood, which was ac- 
companied with painful and disagreeable ceremo- 
nies, and which the youths did all they could to 
avoid. They were smoked almost to suffocation, a 
tooth was nently drawn, and other sufferings 
inflicted. Children were called by the names of 
animals, reptiles, birds, or fishes. The youth was 
frequently betrothed before initiation, and had 
great liberty of choice; the feelings of the 
maidens were little consulted, and the 

often knew nothing of their future husband. 
But marriages were generally happy, and 
family affection was very strong, although 
in the presence of strangers they were 
shy of making any external manifestations, As a 


-rule a man had only one wife, though some were 


allowed to have two. In the case of sickness the 
patient and his friends displayed great sorrow and 
melancholy. When anyone died his name was not 
mentioned for long afterward. This practice was 
founded on feeling and not on fear. a had a 
belief in a fature life, and that they would after 
death goto a land _ beyond the skies, where they 
could eat of the flesh and drink of the blood of 
ducks and animals and enjoy other sensual 
pleasures. He had lived among this people and 
gained their co! anes as no other European had. 
Teletalon 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SHAE ESPEARE, 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, By 
. O. HALLIWELL-PHILuirrs, F. BR. S., F. S.A, Hon. 
W.S.R.L.,&e. The Second Edition. London: 
WANS, GREEN & Co. Crown 8vo., pp. 703. 1882. 


This is the latest important contribution 
to the Shakesperean literature of the day, and 
it comes from one whose zeal, activity, and 
profound acquaintance with the subject are 
unsurpassed. Itis also a very interesting, as 
well as important, contribution, and it may 
be said to accomplish all that is possible in 
the line of biography of the great dramatist 


and poet of England and English-speaking 
people. 

Mr. Halliwell’s mode of treatment is briefly 
set forth in his preface to the volume. His 
plan is to make a diligent and critica] study of 
the materials now accessible for the life of 
fshakespeare. He does not believe in under- 
taking to decipher Shakespeare’s inner life 
and character through the media of his works. 
He prefers facts to conjecture and sentiment, 
noting always carefully the circumstances 
by which the poet was surrounded. He does 
not hold that idolatrous belief, professed by 
some, inthe unvarying perfection of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic art, seeing that his plays 
were not written for posterity, but as a matter 
of business and according to the exigencies of 
the demand of managers and patrons of the 
stage. Having no confidence with subtle de- 
vices attributed to Shakespeare by a class of 
** philosophical critics,’’ (so called,) Mr. Halli- 
well wastes no space in the present work in 
examining conjectural generic ethical designs, 
imaginary moral unities, and such like. He 
gives up frankly all expectation of being able 
to determine the exact chronological 
arrangement of Shakespeare’s dramas, 
looking upon this as a matter of 
‘biographical curiosity,’ to be gratified 
only, if at all, by the discovery of contempo- 
rary evidence. Kiven were this discovery made, 
it would probably atter all establish merely 
the tacts of that order, for, as Mr. Halliwell 
says, in what we may cail an unusual out- 
burst of Shakespeare’s worship, “ critics of 
later days might as wisely think of stretching 
their hands to the firmament as dream of the 
advent of an inteilectual power adequate to 
grasp the definite history of Shakespeare’s 
mind.” Mr, Halliwel) has devoted more than a 
guarter of a century to this congenial study 
aud research, and he reasonably claims that 
the mode he has pursued is not only the right 
one but is more likely than any other to elicit 
the truth, at least so far as it can now be as- 
certained. 

The ** outlines” of the life of Shakespeare, as 
Mr. Halliwell modestly terms them, cover 
nearly 150 pages. There is no specially new or 
startling matter brought forward, but every- 
thing is done, and well done, which the present 
materials enable this writer to accomplish. 
Willie Shakespeare began his earthly career in 
Henley-street, in Stratiord-upon-Avon, “under 
unsavory circurastances,”’ as the writer phrases 
it, with due regard to diverse smells, seeing 
that his father, John Shakespeare, had a large 
sterquinarium (dungheap) before his house, 
and had been fined for it by the authorities 
some vears previously. The birthday of the 
child, who was to become so famous, it is im- 
nossible to fix exactly, but Mr. Halliwell, 
adopting De Quincey’s conjecture, thinks it 
most probably was Saturday, April 22, (-May 
4,) 1564. His father was a glover, but engaged 
also in other kindred occupation, and became 
High Bailiff of the town of Stratford. He 
could not write his own name, yet, de- 
sirous that his son should have the advantages 
of eaucation, he sent the boy to the free school 
when he was 6 or 7 yearsold, Mr, Halliwell re- 
gards itas highly probable that Shakespeare 
witnessed dramatic exhibitions in his boyhood, 
mystery plays, &c., and devotes a number of 
pages to the elaboration of this point. At the 
tree schoo] he acquired the *‘small Latin and 
less Greek’? with which Ben Jonson accredits 
him, and quite likely tormed a taste for read- 
ing in his native tongue. Books were then 
and there very scarce, and with the exception 
of Bibles, church services, and educational 
manuals, there were certainly not more than 
two or three dozen books, if so many, in the 
whole town. The copy of the black-letter 
English history, so often depicted as well 
thumbed by Shakespeare in his father’s 
parlor, never existed out of the imagina- 
tion. Fortunately for us, the youthful 
dramatist had, excepting in the school, little 
opportunity of studying any but a grander 
volume, the infinite book of nature, the pages 
of which were ready to be unfolded to him in 
the lane and field, among the copses of 
Snitterfield, by the side of the river or 
that of his uncle’s hedgerows,’’ For reasons 
not discovered, save that his father seems to 
have needed his services in the business in 
Henley-street, Shakespeare was removed from 
school before be had gone through the usual 
curriculum. Mr. Halliwell adopts the state- 
ment (scouted by many) that Shakespeare 
wes apprenticed to a butcher when in 
his teenth year, (1579,) and quotes Aubrey as 
saying: ‘*‘ When he killed a calf he would do 
it in high style and make a speech.” While in 
this uncongenial employment he appears 
to have had no more sense or discretion 
than is common among average boys of 18 
or 19, for he fell in love with Anne Hathaway, 
some eight or nine years older than himseif,) 
sntered into a contract for marriage, and six 
months after marriage found himself to be 
father of a daughter, (May, 1583.) Two other 
children (twins) were born two years later, 
and these were all he ever had. Mr. Halliwell 
gives partial credence to Rowe’s story of the 
deersteaiing frolic in Sir Thomas Lucy’s Park 
at Charicot near Stratford, and of its hurrying 
Shakespeare off te London, (1585 or 1556,) but 
floes not vouch for itas certain. Whether so 
or not, Shakespeare must have been very 
much put toit, on arriving in London a penni- 
less young man, to find means of getting 
bread. Those who sentimentally imagine ita 
degradation that England’s great poet and 
dramatist should have been so straitened 
as to be compelled to. engage in 
any occupation, however mean, rather 
than starve or become a beggar, reject with 
scorn the tradition that he began his metro- 
politan career by holding horses at the door of 
the theatre. But Mr. Halliwell gives the 
etory in full, and thinks it neither incredible 
nor, if true, at all discreditable to Shakespeare. 
Entering the theatre in the capacity of call- 
boy and supernumerary, it was not long, ap- 
parently, before his ability began to assert 
itself. He visited Stratford, and seems to 
have entered upon the wandering life of an 
actor. But where he went in these provincial 
tours or who were his associates have not been 
discovered. ‘* There is uot, indeed, a single 
particle of evidence respecting his career dur- 
ing the next five years, that is to say, from 
the time of the Lambert negotiation, in 1587, 
(about paying a debt,) until he is discovered 
as a rising actor and dramatist in 1592,” 
During these five or six years Shakespeare 
probably added largely to his scanty store of 
school learning, especially as he had now 
easy access to books and was admitted to inter- 
course with cultured men of the day. The 
onward progress of the poet and his manifold 
and successful labors in composing the works 
which secure to him never-ending renown are 
narrated by Mr. Halliwell with considerable 
fullness of detail and much care, affording all 
the satisfaction attainable at the present time. 
He points out, too, how Shakespeare proved 
himself a shrewd man of business and had a 
jue regard to the pecuniary returns of his 
services as a first-cluss actor as well as a 
dramatist of unrivaled power and excellence. 
Hie had the not unnatural desire to found a 
family, and purchased ‘t New Place,” in strat- 
ford, asa suitable residence for his wife and 
children, and for himself when he should retire 
from active work. He seems to have spent 
the last three or four years of his life in Strat- 
ford, but not to have produced anything new 
to add to his peemsand dramas. Mr. Halliwell 

ivesthestory of Drayton and Ben Jonson meet- 
ing with Shakespeare on a certain occasion, and 
the party indulging very freely in stimulants, 
after the fashion of the day, at one of the tay- 
erns in Stratford; and that immediately after- 
ward Shakespeare was seized by a violent 
tever, which terminated fataliy, April 25, 1616, 
when he was just 52 years old. Mr. Halliwell 
exposes, in this connection, theevulgar error 
that tevers often result from convivial indul- 
gences. He declares that the cause of the 
malady in the poet’s case was the wretched 
sanitary conditions surrounding his residence, 
“Tf the truth, and not romance, is to 
bo invoked, were there the woodbine 
and sweet honeysuckle within 
the poet's death-bed tbeir fragrance 
would have been neutralized by their vicinity 
to middens, fetid water-courses, mud walls, 
and piggeries.”” Shakespeare was buried two 
days afterward under the chancel of the parish 
church, and the poor doggerel on the slab 
covering his mortal remains seems to have had 
the effect of preventing any disturbance of his 
reting place. Sie se rper sil neque adfinem 
wundt. Mr. Halliwell concludes these inter- 
esting *‘ Outlines” by printing the will of 
Shakespeare in full. and cammanta unan it 
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and the subsequent history of the family 
which the poet left behind him. His only son 
died 20 years before his father, so that, of 
course, no male representative of the family 
exists, but his two daughters grew up, and 
were married in Stratfor:) while their father 
was with them. 

Following the ‘‘ Outlines” are ‘ Illustrative 
Notes,” covering over 100 pages. These notes 
are extremely valuable and abound in interest 
to the reader and student; for here Mr. Halli- 
well supplies the material for rightly estimat- 
ing the skill, judgment, and ability displayed 
in preparing the ‘‘Outlines,”” Wecannot urge 
too strongly upon the reader the need of thor- 
oughly examining end using these notes, as he 
reads the ‘‘ Outlines,” and profiting by the 
rich and choice collection of matters here 
gathered respecting the lite, career, and works 
of the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon.” After the 
‘*‘Notes on the Outlines” comes illustrative 
papers of various sorts, such as the edition of 
Plutarch which Shakespeare used, ‘The 
Coventry Mysteries,” ‘‘The Theatre and Cur- 
tain,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s Neighbors,” “‘The New 
Place” at Stratford, the later theatres, con- 
temporary notices, life-time editions of his 
works, &c, These valuable papers fill some 
350 pages. Still further, a ‘* Documentary Ap- 
pendix” of 150 pages is supplied which gives in 
full a collection of rare legal documents and 
papers to be found nowhere else, and adding 
much to the value of the present volume for 
the student and historian. A brief (too brief) 
index closes the work. In view of what the 
diligentand learned writer has here accomplish- 
ed, we cheerfully express our opinion that he 
deserves the thanks of all lovers of the bard and 


— works, and moreover will certainly receive 
em. 
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ARCAIT >» CTURE. 
ARCHITECTURE, CLASSIC AND EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN. By T. Roger Smitn, Fk. R. 1. B. A., and Joun 

SuLaTeER, F. RK. I, B.A. New-York: SCRIBNER & WiL- 

FORD. London: Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & 

RIVINGTON. 1882, 

There must be an insatiable demand for 
books on art matters which are neither ab- 
struse nor exhaustive, for the supply only in- 
creases with the years. A series called ths 
Illustrated Hand-books of Art History of All 
Ages has made its appearance, with a strong 
corps of editors and compilers and a plain in- 
tention to achieve the multum in parvo which 
is the aim of books of thissort. Among the first 
to appear is this hand-book on classic and early 
Christian architecture; with its fellow-volume 
it forms a treatise on the architecture of the 
beam and of the round arch, for the Renais- 
sance architecture may be considered a rever- 
sion from the Gothic and Roman to the use of 
the beam without loss of thearch. A good 
feature of the work is the studied absence of 
technical words. Where these are necessary a 
short and concise glossary explains them, as 
well for this volume as the companion book 
on Gothic and Renaissance. Prof. T, Roger 
Smith, of University College, London, has a 
hand in both, assisted in this work by John 


Slater_and in the other by the well-known | 


artist E. J. Poynter. Necessarily the exhaust- 
ive works on architecture have been used 
freely, and of equal necessity those by Fergus 
son. Hisname, indeed, is now so strong that 
hardly any one ventures to criticise him, al- 
though in the long stretch of his works on the 
architecture of almost every land of the globe 
it would not be difficult to pick flaws in his 
reasoning. Little books of this kind must per- 
force indulge in sweeping statements that will 
cause more than one reflective mind to enter 
demurrer. For example, it is hardly fair to 

Mohammedan art to say: ‘‘The religion and 

the artof Isiam seem destined to live and die 

together. Nothing (with the one exception of 
the suggestion of the pointed arch to Western 

Europe at the very moment when Romanesque 

art was ripe for a change) has developed itself 

or appears likely to grow out of Mohammedan 
architecture in any part of tho wide field to 
which the attention of the reader has been 
directed; andin this respect the art of the 
Mohammedan is as exclusive, as intolerant, 
and as infertile as his religion. ne interest 
which it must possess in the eyes of a Western 
student will rise less from its own charms than 
from the fact that it first employed the pointed 
arch.” Thisis surely the worst of ways in 
treating matters for students. They want 
stimulation and suggestion. Why, then, plant 
the heavy pedagogic foot on Mohamme- 
dan art, and divert the mind from 
what may prove its most healthy, fertile 
food? The British seem incurably insular. 
One might think that, with ail their posses 
sions in the Orient and their consciousness of 
the deacdiness and inadequacy of their own art, 
they would have more sense than to fling 
stones gratuitously at an art immeasurably 
more varied, suggestive, and fertile than their 
own. These two Englishmen describe the 
beauty of the Mussulman architecture in 

Northern Italy in glowing terms on one page, 

and on the other inform their pupils that there 

is nothing in theart of Islam. Nay, they have 
the impertinence to forestall the future and 
state as a fact that nothing will ever come of 
it! Let us hope that the next volumes in this 
otherwise good, practical, and well-edited 
series will avoid such ridiculous dogmatism. 
it will not do to trust implicitly to crack 
brained rhetoricians like Ruskin, nor to ven- 
o1nous partisan writers like Freeman. With 
such men great talents are neutralized by their 
national prejudices and peculiarities, 

MEMORY. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. Vol. 
XLI. DISEASES OF MEMORY: AN ESSAY IN 
THE POsITIVE PSYCHOLOGY, By TH. Rizo 
Trausiated from the French by WILLIAM Huntin :- 
TON Suit, Pp. 204. With an Index. New-York: 
D, APPLETON & Co. 1882. 
M. Ribot’s 

notion that the faculty of memory is a bio 

logical faculty; thatso far from being based 


treatise upon th 


upon a series of registrations or impressions, 
stored away 
accumulation of 


we know not 
dynamical 


themselves 


when, it 1s an 
associations 
very stable in and very re 
sponsive when called upon in the proper way 
to act. He first illustrates his point by citing 
the power of ordinary locomotion. This power 
is not possessed by man at birth, but it must be 
acquired. When finally he has it it merely 
represents a sum of acquired and co-ordinate 
movements which foreach part of the body 
employed in walking form a sevarate and dis- 
tinct memory. When learning to walk the 
child at first expends a great deal of superflu 
ous energy, but he learns afterward so far to 
subdue it that he walks not only with ease 
but with unconsciousness. All memory of 
this organic kind becomes unconscious with 
practice. Wishing to walk, to write, or to 
strike a blow, one merely decides to doso; 
the proper muscles of the legs or arms at once 
begin to move, the dynamical] associations are 
in force, and the desired walk is 
as easily and surely as a _ water-wheel 
goes round when the gate is lifted. 
How perfect these associations sometimes 
operate is seen in the case of soldiers who have 
been known to continue on the march when 
asleep, or in that of an accomplished pianist 
who played a piece of music when at sleep on 
the piano-stool. These cases show to what 
extent the mere muscular sense can suggest a 
continuation or succession of movements once 
become perfectly familiar. 

_ Hence, the propositions on which M. Ribot 
insists as of the highest importance: ‘ Or- 
ganic memory supposes not only a modifica- 
tion of nervous elements, but the formation 
among them of determinate associations for 
each particular act, the establishment of 
certain dynamic affinities, which, by repeti- 
tion, become as stable as the primitive an- 
atomical connections,’’ From this he pro- 
ceeds to the further propositions that, with or- 
ganic memory, the memory of the mind ‘in 
its method of acquisition, conservation, and 
reproduction,” is identical and differs from it 
only in not being unconscious. Here, as in 
walking, there must be a start in the right 
direction, and then all goes well, as who has 
not been able at last to recall a name when 
knowing its first letter, or to recall a fact by 
going back to other facts with which he re- 
members it to have had some association? M. 
Ribot adds that, with conscious memory 
—that is the memory of the mind— 
dynamical associations play a much more im- 
portant part than they do with organic mem- 
ory. His theory is then carried forward to 
practical illustrations, some of which are ex- 
tremely curious, not only in themselves, but 
in their bearing on the author’s line of thougnt. 
He gives a number of cases of general amne- 
sia overtaking persons when ill or while sub- 
ject to great fright. Such persons, on recov- 
ering from their illnesss or right, had forgot- 
ten everything they formerly knew, and were 
in a condition similar to that of a natur- 
ally intelligent child. They have tre- 
cuently basen retsught conimon things, the 
nemes of familiar objects, and early sckhou. 
lessons, even the alphabet. . | 
found to learn more readily than do childrep 


done 


hardly the right word; 





They have. been | 
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and, although they sometimes profess no 
knowledge of things formerly well known to 
them, it has been clear that their previous 
knowledge greatly aided this recovery. In 
one case a man 380 years of age, well educated, 
had made considerable progress in his re-edu- 
cation, when he suddenly put his hand to his 
head and said: ‘' I feel a peculiar sensation in 
my head. And now it ae to me that I 
knew all this before.” His recovery of all he 
had formerly known from that time forward 
was rapid. Consciousness, of course, may 
differ widely at different times, and so, ac- 
cordingly, will the power of memory differ. 
Consciousness may now be keen and now slug- 
gish, or, as we more commonly say, the atten- 
tion may be closely fixed or it may not be 
closely fixed. Hence, we may understand the 
ease with which we forget dreams, Says the 
author: 

“We awake in the night; the recollection of an 
interrupted dream is very distinct; in the morning 
not a trace remains. ‘his is still more striking 
when we awake at the ordinary hour. The visions 
of the night are then very vivid, a short time 
elapses, and they are effaced forever. Who has 
not lost himself in vain efforts to recall a dream of 
the preceding night. of which he remembers noth- 
ing, net even thatit was a dream? The explana- 
tion issimple. The states of consciousness which 
constitute the dream are extremely weak. They 
seem to be strong, not because they are so in reali- 
ty, but because no other stronger state exists to 
torce them into a secondary position. From the 
moment of awakening the conditions change. 
Images disappear before perceptions, perceptions 
before a state of sustained attention, a state of 
sustained attention before a fixed idea. In fact, 
consciousness during the majority of dreams is at 
a minimum of intensity.” 

In his last chapters M. Ribot states, as one 
of his conclusions, that, ‘‘in a general way, 
the reproduction of impressions seems to de- 
pend upon the circulation.’”?> How far this is 
true is, however, a problem concerning which 
the data extant are very incomplete; what is 
true is that the circulation and the reproduc- 
tion of impressions ‘‘have correlative varia- 
tions.” Reproduction do not depend en- 
tirely upon the general circulation, but de- 
pend also upon the circumscribed circulation 
of the brain, to which must probably be 
added local variations of great influence, 
while the quality of the blood as well as 
the quantity is important; it is another case 
in which blood will tell. Exaltation of the 
memory is known to ensue from the increase 
of the circulation by the use of stimulants, 
such as opium and hasheesh, and, as a generally 
true proposition, M. Ribot gives the following: 
‘* A normal exercise of the memory supposes 
an active circulation and blood rich in the 
materials necessary for integration and disin- 
tegration. When this activity is unauly 
increased there is a tendency toward 
morbid excitation; when it decreases 
there is a tendency toward amnesia,’’ 
He can push his conclusions no further, he 
adds, ‘‘ without entering the domain of pure 
hypothesis.’’ As the reader will have already 
seen, M. Ribot has made an interesting, as he 
surely has made a logical and clear, contribu- 
tion to this permanently interesting subject of 
memory. His theory is, of course, not entire- 
ly new. Indeed, he would himself be the last 
person to claim that eminence for it; but he 
has made an ergument in its behalf which will 


repay a careful reading, and ought to have a |} 


wide one, 
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ZOOLOGICAL SKETOHES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES. A Contribution to the 


Out-door Study of Natural History. By Frurx L. 
OSWALD. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoty & Co. 1882. 


Persons who enjoyed his ‘‘ Summerland 
Sketches” and his contributions to Lippincott’s 
Magazine will not be disappointed in Dr. Os 


wa!d’s new volume of essays. They are pleas- 


ant discourses on animals, wild and tame, with | 


instances drawn from a wide travel and an 


extensive knowledge of natural history in its | 


general aspects. The title may mislead. Dr. 


Oswald is hardly a professional zoologist. He } 


like J¢ 
regard to some familiar animals and birds, 
John Burreughs, And while the distinct liter 
ary flavor is not felt in his work as it is not- 
ably in that of Bvrroughs, he makes a very 
pleasant and readable article, and has much 
more varied sources from which to draw his 
materials, We still find in him too much tend- 
ency to scoff at religion, too Germanic an in- 
sistance on Haeckel! and defiance of priests. 
And in regard to his style it might be said 
that he exhibits the proneness to 
use slang phrases more freely than appears to 
be necessary or in good taste. Although one 
is apt to imagine trom his English that he has 
always spoken it, yet he often chooses, not 
without plenty of examples among our own 
contributors to magazines, more particularly 
those for children, an off-hand common ex- 
pression, when another would do just as well 
and be far more dignified. Sometimes it 
betrays a knowledge of German idioms of a 
common variety, more picturesque than re- 
fined. Dr. Oswald appears, indeed, to have 
been unusually fortunate as regards languages, 
french seems his native tongue, though he 
must have early known Dutch, while German 
and English appear to be equally at his com- 
mand, In Mexico, if not elsewhere, he has 
added Spanish to his list. 

The first chapter, on ‘‘Our Four Handed 
Relatives,’ gives incidents that migbt have 
served Tito 
book on ‘* Myths,’’ just published in the Apple- 
ton International Series, than Vignoli himself 
has offered. ‘The white-faced cupuchin mon- 
key (Cebus leucomeros) is, he says, relative 
ly and absolutely the greatest coward in 
creation; the mere sight of an unknown object 


is an essayist hn Muir, and, with 


foreigner’s 


| is enough to frighten him into,a fit of extrava 


gant jumps and contortions. Cowardice is 
if his conduct in cap- 
as a criterion of his 
Cebus 


tivity can be accepted 
mental constitution, the 
his life in a delirium of abject 
and short self-possessed intervals, 
‘Macacus he writes: 


i 
terror with rare 
Of a pet 


a Nothing escapes 
of anivy leaf at the vibration of a 
tea-pot lid, the slightest movement of a strange 
dog, at once attract his attention, and become ob- 
jects of his vigilant interest. If lam going to re- 
fill my mucilage bottle I must take care to divert 
the Macacus’s attention to the opposite end of the 
room; when I am sealing a letter I have to touch 
sundry articles on the tabdle or ** Buddha” will try 
to find out what I been hiding in that 
envelope with such particular care. He had de- 
vised a way of opening his cage by stick- 
ing his fingers through the brass and lifting 
the bolt from below, but I batfled his ingenuity by 
plugging the hinge with a wooden wedge, and the 
next time I released him he mounted the cage as 
soon as | turned my back and began to scrutinize 
the door with the unmistakable intent of discover- 
ing the obstructive innovation. In the first month 
of his arrival in the United States he was sitting in 
the chimney corner with alittle Brazilian couita, 
when the cold rain suddenly changed into 2 snow- 
storm. Both monkeys flew to the window, and 
after contemplating the phenomenon in mute sur- 
prise for the space of 10 or 12 minutes began to ex- 
change inquiring looks, ~ith a peculiar sotlo voce 
chatter, as if the portent had almost taken away 
their breath.”’ 

Monkeys show a singular courage in defend- 
ing one another when assailed. Though they 
cower when beaten themselves, they will at- 
tack the master who beats their comrade. 
Orangs and chimpanzees are great bumbugs; 
if they hope to gain something by it, they will 
feign sickness and pain. Monkeys either hate 
or love a new-comer extravagantiy; they 
generally decide which at once, and witha 
quickness that is not easily explained. He notes 
the fact that nearly all the ring-tails of South 
America have tremendous voices, and suggests 
that they may have been developedin frighten- 
ing jaguars and other night prowlers, which 
the monkeys cannot see, but canhear. Dr. 
Oswald’s draughtsman has played him a trick 
on page 48, for he has represented a Hindu 
asleep, while three monkeys of a prehensile- 
tailed American breed have stolen down the 
rocks and are walking off with his lunch. Objec- 
tion must also be entered to his definition of 
‘‘stalwart’”’ as meaning ‘‘worth stealing.’ 
Sounder philology leads on to the meaning 
‘“worthy of a stall” or place of honor. 

The chapters on bats and sloths are particu- 
larly good; that on **Sacred Baboons” inter- 
esting and humorous, In ‘Animal Rene- 
gades,”” unusual phases of animal life are 
touched on. Hereisa scene from Mexico to 
illustrate the character of the dog reverted 
back to savagery, as opposed toa civilized dog. 
A muleteer had pushed the latter intoa gully 
where the ‘‘ tramp dogs” were on the point of 
beginning a meal on the body of a dead mule: 

*“ When the mastiff landed in the gully he picked 
himself ap and stood still, rigidly still, facing the 
tramps, who had scattered in every direction, but 
now gathered around him with ominous looks. 
They approached within 10 or 12 yards and then 
came to ahalt, watching the intruder with a stead- 
fast gaze, silently, and with a gradual contraction 
of their haunches, like panthers crouching fora 
spring. Where the first moyement is seen to be a 
signal of attack, even the greatest strategists some- 
how prefer toletthe enemy strike the first blow and 
thus betray his tactics—* Forewarned, forearmed’— 
but cireumstances are apt to disconcert sucn plans. 

“A thing not larger than a hazel-nut, a pebble 
thrown from the top of the rock, made the mastiff 
start just fora moment, but in that moment the 
pack leaped upon him with a simultaneous rush, 
and two seconds after the sound of cracking bones 
announced the end of the unequal struggle. They 
had borne him down at the first onset, and when 
they finally dragged him into the open gully I do 
not believe there was an unbroken joint in his 
hody. Three of the big tramps had done most of 
the killing, bat now the whole pack laid toid, and 
in less time than it takes me to write the words 
they had torn him into pieces, not in the conven- 
‘tonal. but in the sense of the word—limb 


; the swaying 


nave 





Vignoli with better examples in his | 


seems to pass | 


from limb and rib from rib—with a fury 
and a rage of destructiveness which plainly 
showed that hunger had nothing to do with 
their motives. It was evidently an act of revenge, 
provoked proximately by his unceremonious in- 
trusion, but chiefly, no doubt, by the odivm in- 
vidia, the pariah’s deep-seated and long-cherished 
hatred of the privileged caste whose representative 
had dared to beard them in theirden. What right 
had he to wax fat while they starved—to fatten in 
the service of the arch-usurper of all the good 
things of this earth and then mock the leanness of 
virtuous liberals? ‘Za mort sans phrase /’"’ 

Dr. Oswald surmises very keenly that dogs 
are ashamed when caught devouring offal. 
And his other remarks about the proneness of 
well-regulated house dogs to make long mid- 
night excursions unknown to their masters, 
sometimes alone, sometimes in paeks, are 
equally true. In fine, he presents us with a 
great many facts in a pleasant way which will 
delight lovers of animals and of nature. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. By ALEXANDER 
KEITH JOHNSTON. New and Enlarged Edition, with 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens. By RoBertT 
GRANT. New-York: G. P, PUTNAMs’S SONS, 


The part of A. K. Johnston in this vol- 
ume consists in the plates, of which there are 
21 handsomely printed in colors. Plates Nos. 
15 to 20 give charts of the heavens, with mythi- 
cal figures of the constellations very faintly 
traced, and the stars marked according to a 
plan in regard to brilliancy. Plate No. 14 has 
the spectra of the spectrum analysis of the sun 
and stars. Comets, clusters, nebulz, and shoot- 
ing stars have separate maps. Plate No. 9 gives 
the comparative sizes of the planets. The solar 
system and the moon, the solar eclipse and the 
lunar eclipse, have each their map. Although 
finely done, it cannot be said that these maps 
offer any striking novelty of arrangement or 
other paggemig d above astronomies now in 
use, ‘the text, by Prof, Grant, Professor of 
Astronomy in Glasgow University, is clear 
and well put. It does not attempt to cover all 
the ground, but to form a commentary on the 
maps. The years 1869 or 1870 appear to be 
about the date of its composition. Keith 
Johnston is geographer to the Queen, and the 
author of various atlases. The present forms 
one of the series of his elementary works on 
physical, classical, and general geography. 
Better general treatises on astronomy may 
now be bad than this, but as a general atlas 
the size and quality of the maps give the book 
decided prominence, 

a 


SCIENTIFIC GOSSIP. 
° 

A large proportion of the 5,000,000 of 
beer glasses used annually in Berlin comes 
from this country. 

Sydney, New South Wales, 1s to have in 
its light-house an electric light the merging 
beam of which is to possess a luminous intensi- 
ty of more thau 12,000,000 candles, 

One of the problems of the time is to ob- 
tain silk direct from the worms. If itissolved 
a grand industrial triumph will have to be 
chronicled. Our silk-worms whose cocoons 
cannot be unwound will then be valuable. 

A writer in one of the scientific journals 
contends that ‘*the excess of mortality in hot 
weather is largely dependent upon the heat 


evolved from the cooking-stove, and that by | 


utilizing that heat as a means of ventilation 
much benefit might be derived and the mor- 
tality lowered.”’ 

Jn thinly settled districts, and especially 
in those portions of the North-west not yet 
netted with telegraph wires, it is suggested 
that a system of gun signals be adopted to in- 
dicate the approach of hurricanes and floods, 
and to denote also the direction and degree of 
the approaching danger. 

Dr. Denker, of St. Petersburg, treats 
diphtheria by first giving the patient a laxa- 
tive, and when its operation has ceased he 
gives cold drinks acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid and then a gargle of lime-water and hot 
milk in equal parts every two hours. His 
method has been very successful, 

During his late investigation of the distri 
bution of heat in the obscure region of 


which enable him to construct the curves 
which represent the distribution of heat in the 
dark spectrum, and he promises soon to pub- 
lish some valuable comparative results. 

The meeting of the French Association 
for the Progress of Science this year has not 
been so successful as could have been wished. 
The body convened at La Rochelle the same 
day as the British Association met at South 
anrpton. The address of the President, M. 
Janssen, was admirable and called forth much 
applause. 

The & tific American says that ‘‘ while 
the lighting of detached buildings by incan 
caescent ele 


ot incandescent electric lighting, from acen 
tral station, may fairly be regarded as mark- 
ing the beginning of anew epoch in social 
economy.’ 

Prof. A. A. Michelson has nearly com 
pleted his preparations for a reinvestigation of 
the velocity of light at the Cass School of Ap 
plied Sciences, Cleveland, Ohio, In 1879 
found that light traveled at the rate of 18,380 
miles a second 
from those obtained within late years by M. 
Cornu and Prof, Newcomb. 
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The Nature says that the work of build 
ing a new central for Ingénieurs des 
Arts et Manufactures was inaugurated in Paris 
a short time ago in the Carré St. Martin- 
square, behind the Conservatoire des Arts and 
Métiers. This central school and the Conserva- 
toire will form a group scholaire of unexam- 
pled usefulness for high industrial training. 

At the meeting of the American Public 
Health Association, to be held in Indianapolis 
next October, the expediency of having a na- 
tienal medical and sanitary exhibition in 1883 
will be considered, A very respectably signed 
call has been issued to Secretaries of State 
Boards of Health requesting the appointment 
of Commissioners to meet at Indianapolis to 
discuss the matter. 

Prof. Jolin Attfield urges pharmacists to 
become more and more the manufacturers of 
the preparations they sell. The tendency now- 
adays was for the retail druggist to rely more 
and more on the wholesale manufacturer. by 
so doing he was neglecting what ought to be a 
cherished art, and entering into competition 
with other traders in which he had very little 
prospect of meeting with success. 

The Sanitiry Hngineer reports that a 
smoke-consuming engine, invented by Mr. 
Kearney, master mechanic of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railway, is being experi- 
mented with in Chicago satisfactorily. The 
draft is downward, throwing the cinders and 
smoke back into the fire-box to be consumed. 
In the experiments thus far made there bas 
been, itis said, a saving of about 50 per cent. 
of fuel. 

MM. Schulhoff and Bosseri consider the 
period of the comet of 1812 to be 17.7 years, or 
one year longer than that assigned by Encke, 
who first proved the impossibility of repre- 
senting the data of observations by a parab- 
ola, Taking into consideration the effect of 
planetary perturbation since the last appear- 
ance of this comet, they believe it reasonable 
to suppose that the Summer of 1883 will see if 
at peribelion. 


Capt. Morris and Lieut. Darwin are the 
Englishmen selected by the Astronomer Royal 
to observe the transit of Venus. Four Ger- 
man expeditions are to come to this hemis- 
phere for the samme purhose, Each of them 
will consist of two tried astronomers and a 
student assistant, and the stations selected are 
in Connecticut, South Carolina, Costa Rica, 
and at the Straits of Magellan. The observers 
will remain at their stations several months. 


To preserve eggs with salicylic acid the 
following method is recommended: Dissolve a 
tablespoonful of the acid in a gallon of boiling 
water. Of course, if a greater quantity of 
water is required the acid must be increased in 
proportion. When the solution is cold it is 
poured over the eggs, which are packed in a 
clean keg or barrel. A few small boards 
placed on the top of the eggs will prevent 
them from rising. The top of the vessel must 
be covered withacloth to keep out dust. 
Eggs so treated have been found to keep for 
months. They must be used, however, imme- 
diately after being taken out of the solution. 


One of the resuits of the experiments of 
Prof. S. P. Langley, of the Alleghany Ob- 
servatory, conducted on Mount hitney, is 
that the amount of heat sent by the sun 
to the earth is one-half greater than 
that set down by Pouillet and Herschel. 
Space also is found to be colder than 
Pouillet’s determination makes it. If our 
atmosphere suddenly disappeared the temper- 
ature on the surface of the globe would fall to 
at least 50° Fahrenheit below zero. Mercury 
would remain solid beneath a tropical sun. 
There is one curious, but little understood, 
function of the air of a very essential na- 
ture to animal life and vegetation. It 
possesses a selective property permitting 
certain wave lengths ; to 
ily to the earth, 
escape. Our atmosphere miaht serve for suv- 
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solar spectrum, M. P. Desains obtained data | 


tric lamps is a familiar sight in | 
this City, the inauguration of ageneral system | 


a result which differs slightly | 


penetrate eas- — 
but retarding peek | 


porting combustion and be as useful for res- 
piration as now, but if the property just men- 
tioned did not exist there certainly would not 
be the present sort of living beings oa this 
planet. It follows from this that the near- 
ness or distance of a planet from the sun does 
not determine its temperature, but the consti- 
tution of its surrounding gaseous envelope. 
Mercury may be as cold as our arctic regions 
and Neptune as hot as the Guinea coast. 

A new and very efficient process has been 
employed to resilver the mirror of the Lever- 
rier telescope. Thismirror is more than 40 
inches in diameter. The plan adopted was 
this: A rim of gutta-percha and plaster was 
constructed around the rim, so that the mirror 
forming the hottom a sort of basin was formed 
into which the silvering solution wes poured, 
the operation terminating with the application 
of the usual Leon Foucault method of finish- 
ing. The trouble and risk ef turning over the 
heavy mass of glass, weighing 600 kilogrammes, 
was thus obviated. When it is remembered 
that the mirror requires silvering every three 
years or so the success of the operation will 
be the more valued. The curvature of the 
glass is as perfect as may be, and it will be 
restricted for use mostly in planetary spec- 
trum analysis. 


In his address as President of the me- 
chanical section of the late meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Mr. John Fowler gave from a news- 
paper the following account of the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway on 
Sept. 15, 1850, to show the work done by loco- 
motives then and that accomplishea by them 
now when they can draw trains at the rate of 
62 miles an hour. After describing many 
eventful incidents, the reporter proceeds: 
“The 24 vehicles left behind were now formed 
into one continuous line, with the three 
remaining engines at their head, and at 
5:20 clock we set out on our return to 
Liverpool. The engines not having the power, 
however, to drag along tbe double load that 
had devolved upon them at a faster rate than 
from five to ten{mules an hour, (once or twice 
only, and that for a few minutes, did it reach 
the rate of 12 miles an hour,) it was past 8 
o’clock before we reached Parkside. Proceed- 
ing onward we were met on the Kenyon em- 
bankment by two of the missing engines, 
which were immediately attached to the three 
which had drawn us from Manchester. 
We went still slower than before, stop- 
ping continually to take in water, 
(query to take breath,) and creeping along 
at a snail’s pace till we reached 
Sutton inclined plane, to get up which the 
greater part of the passengers were under the 
necessity of alighting and making use of their 
ownlegs. On reaching the top of the plane 
we once more took our seats, and at 10 o’clock 
we found ourselves at the company’s station 
in Crown-street, having accomplished the dis- 
tance of 33 miles in 4 hours and 40 minutes.’’ 
Fancy] passengers having to descend from a 
train headed by five engines to enable the train 
to ascend an insignificant incline which a sin- 
gle locomotive now runs up with a heavy load 
at a high rate of speed. 
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INCREASING DANGERS FROM FIRE. 
ae 

MR. &. F. COVINGTON BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE EN- 
GINEERS. 

The Cincinnati Commercial gives the fol- 
lowing abstract of a suggestive address delivered 
by Mr. S. F. Covington, of that city, before the 
National Association of Fire Engineers on Tuesday 
evening last: 

“ The law provides punishment forthe incindlary, 
and I hope the day is not far distant whenit will 
punish the man who, through negligence, fails to 
provide the proper means to prevent a fire from 
originating in his premises. The statistics show 
that, taking the duration of fires occurring in the 
United States and apportioning them to time, there 
is not a single moment in the year in which there 
is not a tire capable of considerable destruction 
prevailing. The topics selected for discussion at 
this meeting are remarkably well chosen, and they 
pretty well cover the entire field of Fire Depart- 
ment service. As an underwriter, I note 
vith especial satisfaction that the subject. of 
} spontaneous combustion will be considered. It 
is a very important factor in fire-waste. The 
tupic,* Are insurance companies benefited by sal- 
vage corps and fire patrol?’ in my opinion, admits 
of but asingle answer. Anything that saves prop- 
| erty from waste by fire aud its sequences benefits 

insurance companies and the publ.c, and in this 
| view the topic might be enlarged se as to embrace 

the pubite, 

“It is estimated by those who have given the 
| subject careful investigation that the vaiue of the 
| property annually destroyed by fire in the United 
| States exceeds $100,000,000. To reptace this would 
require the surplus production of 100,000 men at $2 
| per day for 20 years, or that of 2,000,000 men, which 
is one-fifth of the male aduit population of the 
; country, as shown by the census of 1580, at the 
same compensation, for one year. The 
|} value of the potato crop of the United States in 
1880 was $81,062,214; of tobacco, $50,600,000; ot 
barley, $30,090,742; of rye, $18,564,560, and of buck- 
Wheat $4,682,488. By this it will be seen that the 
fire waste exceeds the total value of our potato and 
| rye crops combined, and also of the aggregated 
values of tobacco, barley, and rye. The total pro- 
duction of all the States and Territories for the 
year ending June 380, 1881, was, gold, $86,500,000; 
silver, 342,100,000; total, $78,600,000; barely three- 
fourths of our annual fire waste. The average 
} annual loss by fire in the State of Ohio is about 
$5,000,000, &@ sum equal to the aggregate amount 
placed upon the grand duplicate of the State for 
country tax, poor tax, bridge tax, and ruad tax. It 
is barely $1,u00,000 less than all the taxes collected 
Lor school purposes 

“One of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
educating people up to the point that so many fires 
must not be permitted to occur, and that property 
must not bet so wantonly wasted, lies in the 
fact that many persons look upon burned property 
as notjostif it is insured. ‘The Cincinnati direc- 
tory of 1831 contains the advertisement of a local 
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insurance company still doing business, in which it | 


is stated that applications for insurance will be re- 
| ceived during office hours, which are from 10 to 12 
o'clock A. M. and from 2 to 4 o’clock P. M. How 
{ stands this matter now? Embracing the 
country, 90 per cent. of the premiums paid to in- 
surance companies is obtained by persistent solici- 
|} tation and concessions on the part of solicitors as 
to rules and rates, which must, sooner or later, de- 
stroy the prosperity if not the very existence of the 
business. 

*‘A policy written where no care is taken to pre- 
vent fire encourages more carelessness, and it isin 
the reckless race for business that underwriters 
promote carelessness and, asa consequence, fires. 
A policy written where there have been two or 
three fires from spontaneous combustion, friction, 
or causes unknown, is an indorsement of all the 
negligence that permitted those causes and a 
wrong upon the public. The rire Department has 
a full natural right to inquire into the manner in 
which insurance companies write upon risks, and 
itis within the province and perhaps the duty of 
Chief Engineers to inquire by what right an Insu- 





f last r. The ageregate 
ja pent en of the New-York State vaeeniee 


was $108 80 paid out for every $100 received, and 
that of ether State companies $111-10 for every 
Seamer a Gaon. co. gh 
companies was 650, 8 he 

the ay d 14 cone =, Spates 1, ee a 
net loss to the foreign ¢ les O° |. 

“The majority hold that the rates of premium. 
aretoolow. You may already have observed that 
I do not participate in this view. Asarule, the 
rates of premium, instead of being too low, are toe 
high, and are more than the business of the coun- 
try can afford to pay. With money seeking in- 
yestment in securities paying 8 to 4 per cent. per 
annum, there is something radically wrong in any 
system that makes it necessary for a manufacturer 
to pay twice that rate for indemnity against loss 

y fire. 

“We point with commendable pride to the su- 
perioritv of the devices of the present time for ex- 
tinguishing fires as compared with not only those 
of ancient times, but those in use within our own 
time. I wish that we could justly claim as rigid 
laws for preventing carelessness in the maiter of 
fire as peoveles as far back as the times of the 

atriarchs. Moses, as you will find by referring to 

xodus. xxil. 6B—I suppose the book containing this 
may be found in every engine-house, so that you 
will have no trouble in ascertainin whether or 
not I quote correctly—laid it down as law that ‘if 
fire break out and catch in thorns, so that the 
stacks of corn or the field be consumed therewith, 
he that kindled the fire shall surely make restitu- 
tion.’ Ob, that we had an underwriting Moses at 
this day to lead us out of the wilderness in which 
so many of us are blindly wandering. 

‘Under the Code of France, any person who, by 
negligence, shall cause a fire, is liable to the extent 
of the entire damage resulting. French fire insu- 
rance'managers have a combination and enforce a 
rule that. where a losing party is unable to givea 
satisfactory explanation of the cause of the fire, he 
shall not only forfeit the claim, but be debarred 
from getting insurance afterward. The difference 
between the French practice and that in this 
country, of holding parties responsible for their 
own neglect, explains the great difference in the 
number of fires and the amount of loss by them 
in the two countries. I am told by Gov. 
Noyes, our late Minister to France, that 
during his four years’ residence in_ Paris 
there was but a single fire of any considerable 
magnitude, and thatit would not have been held 
in this country as a large fire, being limited to one 
building, although occurring in an extensive dry 
goods store. He informs me further that the rate 
of insurance in Paris is so low as to appear ridicu- 
lous, and yet the insurance companies are becom- 
ing the owners of the best real estate in that city. 
Our cities are becoming like Rome at the rebai:d- 
ing, after Nero had held his musical festival. 
‘The population was so great’ says a historian, 
‘that the area of the city could not furnish sites suf- 
ficient for thejshouses; and hence the height of the 
walls was increased in order to muitiply the num- 
ber of stories; for want of room on earth, the 
buildings were extended toward the heavens.’ But, 
mind you, every citizen was required to keep in his 
house ‘a machine for extinguishing fires.’ 

“There are but few, if any, positions more la- 
borious, responsible, or delicate than those oc- 
cupied by you, the Chiefs of the Fire Departments 
of the United States. With ever-listening ear, 
asleep or awake, you hold yourselves ready to 
respond, and upon the instant, to an alarm of fire. 
Whetner in Winter's midnight storm or Summer's 
noonday scorching sun, you rush to meet the 
enemy that at all hours and in all seasons, covert- 
ly and stealthily, attempts the destruction of life 
and property. 

‘*Gentlemen, you are assembled in the city 
where the first successful steam fire-engine was 
built and where the first paid Fire Department was 
organized. The time had arrived when both were 
a necessity. I shall never forget with what satis- 
faction I looked upon the first trial in the presence 
of asmall company invited to witness the experl- 
ment of a steam fire-engine. The business of fire 
insurance was then upon the very verge of ruin. 
The steam fire-engine and paid Fire Department 
saved it. We baye again reached a time when fire 
destruction {is as boldly and defiantly menacing 
the means and appliances for resisting it as at 
that time, and we are as much in need of 
new defenses now as then. There seems to bea 
peculiar fitness in your assembling in this city and 
atthis time. May we not hope that the g od 
genius that suggested the steam fire-engine and 
the paid Fire Department still dwells here, and that 
it will be with youinall your councils and again 
renderits assistance in the present emergency. 
Your assembling isan important event in the his- 
tory of the times.”’ 

At the conclusion of the address Chief Ira 
Woods, of New-York, paid a handsome compli- 
ment to Mr. Covington for his intelligent and hon- 
est utterances, and moved that as they were of 
such value that it would be advisable to have them 
embodied as a whole in the proceedings of the 
convention. It was so ordered, and a vote of 
thanks was unanimously tendered Mr, Covington. 
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WHISKY THAT A JURY CONSUMED. 
Letter from E. Dwyer Gray to the Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, Written from Richmond Jail. 

As the great aifference between the amount 
of liquor stated by the /reeman’s Journal to have 
been charged by the hotel against the jurors in 
the Hynes case and the amount stated by Mr. 
Hamilton to have been actually consumed by the 
jurors has been the subject of public comment, I 


yesterday wrote an Official letter to the Sub-Sheriff 
calling upon him to supply to mea vouched copy 
of the bill in question, and further to inform me of 
the names of the bailiffs and other attendants 
upon the jurors, and the amount consumed by 
each which was included in that bill. I have to- 
day received from Mr, Campbell areply, with a 
copy of the hotel bill. It appears there were six 
attendants upon the jury—four policemen and two 
bailiffs. All these have sworn affidavits for the in- 
formation of the Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. Camp- 
bell has furnished for me officially the amount of 
liquors which these men swore was all they con- 
sumed. The following is the amount of liquors in 
the bill: Seven pints of ale, 1 pint stout, 1 bottle 
sherry, 1 bottle champagne, 3 bottles claret, 6 
glasses hollands, 44 glass brandy, 3544 glasses 
whisky, 2 glasses rum. 

The following is the amount stated to have been 
consumed by the six attendants, and to which 
they have testitied on oath by sworn affidavit: 
Five pints beer, 1 pint stout, 1044 glasses spirits. 


The following is a summary of the amount Mr. 
liamilton states the jurors consumed, and to 


which he states they bave testified on oath by 
sworn aftidavit: Three glasses beer, 7 glasses 
sherry, 13% glasses claret, 544 glasses spirits, 1 bot- 
tle champagne. Putting these together, we have a 
most extraordinary deficiency. We may take the 
beer, sherry, a-d champagne as accounted for; but 
of the three bottles of claret, say 21 glasses, the 
jurors only took 134g and the bailiffs none; and of 
the 44 glasses of spirits of one kind or another, 


' whisky, rum, brandy, aud hollands the bailiffs 


whole | 


rance company assumes the risk of a man ofabad | 


reputation, or one who is careless asto guarding 
against the dangers of fire. Firemen’'s lives, which 


are exposed to danger every moment from the 


time the joker ticks until they are returned froma | 


fire and housed, should not be thus placedin jeop- 
ardy because careless or dishonest men hold in- 
demnity from insurance companies. 


‘“*You must now meet the fire inthe sixth and | 


seventh stories, and sometimes in stories still high 

er, in buildings covering acres instead of yarvis, 

and crowded to their utmost with inflammable 

material, between walls ready to topple of their 

own weight, I feel sure will corroborate my state- 

ment that the fire dangers have increased in greater 
| ratio than the means of extinguishing them. 

“A reduction in the number of fires certainly, 

| and possibly in their destructiveness depends more 
upon the underwriters than upon either the muni- 
cipal authorities or the Fire Departments. The in- 
ability to secure insurance, or, if at all, at enormous 

rates, will do more to secure care and avoidance of 

danger than all the laws that can be enacted. A 

j city has the right to dictate the character, style, and 
material of all buildings erected within its limits, 
and of defining what are safe and unsafe, not only 
as to permanency and stability of structure, but as 
to the preventing or facilitating the spread of fire. 
The first duty of a municipal authority is to pre- 
vent fires by seeing that buildings are properiy 
constracted and occupied to that end; and, since 
all experience has demonstrated that there is and 
can be no such thing as absolutely fire-proof build- 
ings, especially when filled with combustible and 
inflammable merchandise, the next duty is to pro- 

| vide every means posssble, and I desire to say em- 
phatically, every means possibie, to prevent the 
spread of fire. An abundant water supply, all the 
appliances of w fire department in abundance, and 
of the very best quality, are indispensable, 

“complaining of municipal extravagance is a 
disease with some persons, and for fear that they 
might overlook some proper cause of complaint 
they attack every department. There is, beyond 
doubt, a great deal of municipal extravagance and 
corruption in all our cities, and it is a proper sub- 
ject of censure and needscorrection. Fire depart- 
ments seem to come in for an unusual and unfair 
share of this complaining and criticism, attributa- 
ble in the main to the fact that not one in ten of 
the persons complaining know anything of the 
needs of the department or the demands made 
upon it. 

‘**No manufactory should be permitted to get 
operatives to work in any place untilit is pro- 
nounced safe by competent and disinterested au- 
thority. All theatres and places of public amnuse- 
ment should have experienced firemen to take ex-’ 
clusive charge during performances of everything 
connected with liability to fire. Hotels burn on 
the average at the rate of a fraction of over one 
per day in the United States, and not one of them, 
whether in town or country, city or hamlet, should 
be permitted to receive a guest until competent 
legal authority had deciared that they were in all 
respects made sate against the dangers of fire. 
More than 30 years of personal observation lead 
me to the conclusion that 90 percent. of the value 
of the property destroyed by fire in this city dur- 
ing that period may be attributed to a carelessness 
that is but little, if any, short of criminality. 

“One hundred and fifty-one companies reporting 
to the New-York Department made a loss during 
the first half of this year of $2,847,854. Comparing 

| this with the first half of 1881, we find’ that the to- 
tal iucome of the 151 compantes this year exceeded 
that of 157 companies last year by $3,455,013, but the 
expen: were $7.001.829 more than for 
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took 10% and 1 juror 544 glasses, making in all 16 
and leaving 28 unaccounted for. Thus we have 
unaccounted for 7% glasses of claret and 28 
giasses of spirits. Now, seeing that all the state- 
ments are on sworn affidavits, if this discrepancy 
cannot be accounted for, the irresistible sugges- 
tion forces itself upon me that some person or 
persons must be committing scrious mistakes, and 
as this is a matter upon which depends the life of 
a man it is to be presumed that before the extreme 
penalty of the law is carried out the Lord Lieuten- 
ant will satisfy himself as to whether perjury has 
been committed, and if so by whom it has been 
committed; whether by the jury or any of them 
who decided Hynes’s fate or by the sworn officers 
of the court who had charge of the jury. But I 
think, in view of the facts which I now state, it is 
very much to be regretted that the inquiry into 
this extraordinary course was not public, I think 
that it is absolutely imperative upon me in the cir- 
cumstances to peblish this statement, for, as I 
have stated, human life may depend upon it. I 
defer for the present any vindication of my own 
conduct as High Sheriff, although it has been very 
freely attacked, and I shall be prepared at the 
proper time to vindicate it; but this, in view of 
the very momentous issue involved, is a very 


minor matter indeed. 
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MORE OF DICKSON’S ANTECEDENTS. 
Fom the Indianapolis Journal, Sept. 14. 

Mr. William Dickson, foreman of the star 
route jury, whose astonishing statements regarding 
attempted bribery, &c., bave secured for him great 
notoriety, is not unknown in Indianapolis. It will 
be remembered that just before the October elec- 
tion in 1880, the State, and particularly the city, 


was infested with hundreds of Democratic roughs, 
repeaters, and ward-bummers from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Weshington, New-York, and other 
Kustern cities. Yhey were brought here for the 
purpose of repeating, if possible, and at all events, 
to intimidate the legal voters of the State. Among 
the Washington delegation was this same William 
Dickson, and he was described by the Journal at 
that time as follows: 

‘William Dickson is tall, slender, suave, gentle- 
manly, and wears a dark suit and derpy hat. He is 
Secretary of the Central Democratic Committee at 
Washington, and is here co-operating with the notori- 
vus Alderman Bill McMullen and others. Dickson is 
said to carry the purseof the party. Heis very foxy.” 

Mr. John L. Kennedy, a compositor in the Jour- 
n@! office, and a gentleman of veracity and charac- 
ter, formerly resided at Washington, and was well 
acquainted with Dickson, who, he said, was a ward 
politician of considerable ae In 1880 he 
was Chairman of the Hancock and English clubs of 
the District of Columbia, and was one of the 
‘visiting statesmen’? who came out here with 
Barnum and his mules tosave indiana. While 
here, Mr. Kennedy talked with Dickson several 
times, and saw him frequently about the Demo- 
cratic committee-rooms and head-quarters. 
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CHARLES READE’S WAYS OF WORK. 
From the Pall Malt Gazette. 

Every one is interested in the methods of 
authors, and especially of novelists. A few weeks 
ago Mr. Sala diselosed to the world someof the 
secrets of his eraft, and now, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, we have an interesting account from 


Mr. Lynd of the system of work pursued by Mr. 
Charles Reade. Arranged upon shelves are rows 
of guard books contalning extracts from the news- 
papers of ali countries—the result,of many years’ 
labor. No one who-has:not tried to preserve such. 
records can know how difficult it is‘and what per-' 
severance isrequired simple as the thing.seems. 
‘These cuttings are classified under different head-. 
ings, such as Poliee cases, the humors of the day,.. 
dark deed in prisons, work-houses, lunatic asy-, 
lums, while some tell the steries of horrible-mur-. 
ders and ghastly cruelties. Scattered.about the. 
room are mining reports, Blue-books, volumes of 
the Police News, and other papers. \ 


NOTES.ON ART AND ARTISTS 


—Ledru‘ Rollin is to have-a-statue-on- the 
‘Boulevard Voltaire, Paris. 

—A catalogue raisonné of the works of 
‘Velasquez and Murillo, by C. 3.- Curtis, is 
vabout to appear in mn. 

—Mr. Healy seemsto be ontheroad tothe 
title of tan Court t painter, 
He is now.at work on-a likeness of the Comte 


de Paris, 

—A Venezuelan ac “named Rafael 
de la Cova has come to New-York to hig 
fortunes. He has studied at Rome.and 
and took-.a prize at Caracas in 1874. 

—The Philadelphia Society’ of Artists, 
will have its usual annual exhibition of oil- 
paintings (the fourth) this Autumn, and re< 
ceive water-colors.on the same basis as last 
year. 


—At Glasgow, in the Institute of Fine 
Arts, there is now open an exhibition of works 
in black and white and of work by the Scot- 
tish Water-color Society. The Méryon collec- 
tion has been loaned for the occasion. 


—Gallait, the Belgian painter, has de- 
clined the gold medal awarded him at the Vi- 
enna International Art Exhibition for his 
* Plagne at Tournay.” It appears that he has 
always objected to the system of competition 
at exhibitions, He has sent nothing to the Sa- 
lon since 1855 for this reason. 


—The steeple of Grace Church, which has 
been the most prominent landmark in Broad- 
way for many a decade, has been taken down. 
The square tower that remains looks all the 
better for the loss of the cheap and senselesy 
steeple, but lovers of New-York streets will be 
likely to miss and perhaps regret it. 

—In the competition for designs for ths 
Garfield Monument at San Francisco the 
award falls to F. Happersberger. A 10-foot 
bronze statue of the President surmounts a 
pedestal before which stands a bronze figure of 
America, a and leaning on a sword, 
On the {sides of the pedestal are emblems of 
war and commerce supported by eagles. 


—Columbia College has a large new build. 
ing nearly complete, in style similar to the 
Art School on Madison-avenue. The main 
facade is on the side street and looks south. 
A large wing runs directly back and almost 
touches the old building, which now appears 
out of place between the Art School and School 
of Mines, Even when this dingy old barrack 
is torn down, the college square wili be found 
greatly encroached upon. 


—W. W. Story will soon return to the 
United States to arrange for astatue to the late 
Chief-Justice Marshall. Members of the Phil- 
adelphia Bar have subscribed $25,000. The 
father of Mr. Story sat with Judge Marshall on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in 1835 delivered at Boston a eulogy 
on his legal friend and associate, The sculptor 
Story also began life asa lawyer, and began 
literature by writing a law book. 


—An Irish antiquarian has reconstructed 
from old title-deeds and surveys the fact that 
Dublin once had its Thing, or popular as- 
sembly of Scandinavian freeholders; its Thing- 
mount, or hill on which the assembly met, and 
its hangman’s hill close by. The Scandina- 
vians settled Dublin in force. The late Mr. 
Charles Haliday showed in his recently pub- 
lished book that the old names stood as testi- 
a to that fact up to a comparatively late 

ate. 


—Thomas Robinson, of Boston, lately 
opened an exhibition of his own paintings in 
Paris, and was rewarded by very flattering 
notices from the French press. The 7élégraphe 
says that his real mastery appears above all 
in his animal subjects. a Lunterne says: 
**We have rarely seen more skillful composi- 
tions or the execution of bolder conceptions; 
the artist is indeed of the race of the Constables 
and Daubignys, but he remains very indi- 
vidual in his manner.” The Artiste calis him a 
follower of Géricault, and claims him ‘“‘ by 
virtue of affiliation as a member of the great 
French family.”’ 


—The monument to O’Connell, designed 
by the sculptor Foley and lately unveiled at 
Dublin, has no very original features. The 
great orator stands in a natura! position, with 
face raised as if to speak. His left hand is 
on his breast, his right hangs by his side. A 
long cloak reaches to below the calf and forms 
a background to the figure, while it connects 
the torso with the pedestal in the general ef- 
fect. On the high circular pedestal, in pro- 
nounced relief, are figures representing Ire- 
land, the Roman Church, &c. Nearer the 
ground are four projections, on which winge¢o 
symbolical figures are to be placed. 


—The scientific person in England has 
made his appearance in tbe character of van- 
dal of the arts. A cromlech in Wales called 
Coltan Arthur, or Arthur’s Quoit, has been 
defaced by an amateur geologist for the sake 
of bright specks of copper that can be seen 
in the stone. An angry Briton writes to the 
papers: “‘ Itis high time some restriction was 
put upon these hammering idiots who roam 
about destroying ancient monuments that 
money cannot replace.” An ancient church on 
the Cornish coast, which once sank in the sands 
and was afterward dug up,is in danger of 
being carried off by relic-hunters. ieut. 
Delaporte, of the French Navy, who is known as 
theexplorerof Cambodian ruins,has come toan 
interesting conclusion regarding the famous 
ruins of Angkor-Wat and Angkor-Tom. 
He has taken many bas-reliefs from the ruins, 
and finds that they were once brilliant with 
gilding. ‘The figures at Angkor-Wat, both 
within and without, relate to the half-myth- 
ical, half-historical adventures of Rama, the 
great actor inthe body of literature called 
the Ramayana, and to the entirely mythical 
exploits of the god Vishnu. At Angkor-Tom 
he found the same story, and confidently states 
that he has found the emblem of Siva called 
the lingam. Instead of being Buddhistic in 
origin or the creation of people’s believing in 
some unknown religion, it is, therefore, argued 
that the ruins are Brahmanic. The ** Khmer” 
temples, as the French cail them, have been 
one of the inscrutable problems of the extreme 
East, althocgh their size is imposing and theiz 
beauty very great. Distance from the sea, the 
difficulty of the country to traverse in reach- 
ing them, and peculiarities in the Governments 
of Siam and Cambodia have kept them hith- 
erto unexplored by travelers sufticiently 
equipped to solve their problem. 


—An artist correspondent of a New-Or. 
leans paper who is picking up all sorts of im. 
pressions among the artists of Paris, discourses 
as follows: One student asked another, ‘‘ What 
do you think of Whistler’s work in the Salon ?” 
“Ah, it’s rot; ’tisn’t worth itsframe.” ‘Do 
you think so? Why, I thought it was the best 
thing in the whole exhibition.” Every day 
you hear these opposite opinions expressed. At 
the late exhibition of Courbet’s works—Rob- 
ert Tony-fieury said aloud: “ During Cour- 
bet’s life I always denied that he had any 
genius; it’s never too late to retract; to-day I 
say that he was a master.” But poor Cour- 
bet’s dead and gone where he cannot more 
reap the venom and spittle from jealous ar- 
tists and imbecile newspaper critics as a re- 
ward for hard, lonely toil. Delaroche teils 
an anecdote of JDelacroix, Jady, and 
another. They were talking about 
Ingres. Jady declared him to be tie 
greatest painter in France. The others 
thought quite the reverse, and asked Jady if 
he believed Ingres could draw. ‘* No, he real- 
ly could not draw; nor could he model, com- 

ose, or color; but, notwithstanding these de- 

ects, he was still the greatest paint- 
er.” Delaroche and Jady walked away to- 
gether, Jady remarking that he hated toa 
hear Ingres criticised by Delacroix, whocould 
not even set a figure on its legs. Delaroche 
returned alone to the two remaining artists, 
when Delacroix said that Jady thought him- 
self an artist, when in reality he could not 
paint at all. So there were three great 
men, too narrow to admit one another’s 
genius. Shortly after, Gros, the splendid 
ainter, whose numerous canvases in the 

ouvre show high powers, placed his hat and 
cane, with a note, on the bank of a stream, 
and, lying down in but two feet of water, 
literally smothered himself to death— 
the critics had scourged him heartlessly, 

(a 
CHINESE BUCCANEERS. 
From the Amoy Gazette. 

We learn that a Chinese iorcha, rigged likea 
war junk, lately arrived here and anchored along- 
side the gun-boat Chinghai. Suspicion having 
been excited as to her real character, the com- 
mander-of the Chinghai sent an officer on board, 
‘who-found that.she bad no papers and ho flag. On 
going below he-discovered large supplies of gun- 
«powder in.the hold, as well as muskets and nine 
‘big-guns.not:mounted. There’were-on board over 
.80 men, all:Cantonese,.and:some.of’ the-crew were 

the Chi- 


is indexed and classified, and to make the system" 


more complete there are three large tomes con- 
taining copies of the “ Floriligeai Indices,” enab- 
ling the author to find what he requires without. 
‘dragging about the larger vo 

also contains 4 
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MR. FREEMAN ON AMERICA 


HIS IMPRESSIONS OF ‘NEGROES, 
IRISH, AND CHINESE. 


BY NO MEANS FAVORABLE TO: EITHER RACE 
—NEGRO CITIZENSHIP A MOCKERY AND 
ASSIMILATION © IMPOSSIBLE — HOSTILITY 
TO CHINESE—OUR}; FEDERAL , SYSTEM—: 


OUR CONSTITUTION. AND ENGLAND §, 


From Mr. EB. A. Freeman's second. article-in the 
Fortnightly Review for September. 
>»Should any question ever again riseas to the 
respective powers of the Union and-of the States, 
it is easy to see which side each party would take. 
Itis simply because there is no snch burning ques- 
tion at present stirring that the: two parties seem 


io say exactly the same things, and yet to be as 


strongly divided as ever. I, may speak on 
this matter. as one who ‘has made the 
nature of : federal governmemt an _ object 
of special study. It strikes me that 
as the doctrine of State rights v7as pushed to a 
mischievous extreme 20 years arid more ago, so 
there is danger now of the opposi te doctrine being 


pushed to a mischievous» extreine. The more I 


loak at the American Union the: more convinced I 
am thatso vast a region, takinsg in lands whose 
econclition differs so widely, in e verything, can be 
kept together only by a federal system, leaving 
large independent powers ii1 the hands of the sev- 
eral S\ ates. Nosingle parliament could legislate, 
no sing le government could adininister, for Maine, 


Florida, and California, 3st these States be left 
toagreat extent indeper cent, and they may re- 
main uniti'd on those poi uts on which it is well 
that they sL\ould remain u: uted. To insist on too 
close a union is the very wa'y to lead to separation. 
i know of no inimediate reas‘on to fear any attempt 
at centralization sach as mig ht thus lead to sep- 
aration. But it does seem 1:0»be a possible dan- 
per; it seems to me thal. there are tend- 
encies at work which are me: te likely to lead to 
that form of error than to its: opposite. Nothing 
can be a plainer matter of history than the fact 
that wnatever powers the Uni 5n holds it holds by 
the grant of the States. It is «squally plain that the 
grant was irrevocable, except so far as its 
terms xraay be modifed by a _ constitu- 
tional aljnendment. And the power of mak- 
Ing a constitutional amendment is itself 
part of the grant of the ¢\tates, which thus agreed 
that, in certain cases, a fixed majority of the States 
should bind the whole. T.%e error of the Seces- 
sionists lay: in treating an irre vocable grant as if it 
bad been a revocable one. ‘The doctrine of the 
right of secession, as a constiiaitional right, was 


absurd on the face of it. Secession-from the Union 
was as much rebellion, as much a breach of the 
law in force at the time, as was the original revolt 
of the colonies against the King. The only ques- 
tion in either case was whether those special cir- 
cumstances had arisen which can justify breach of 
the ordinary law. But it is a pity, in avoiding this 
error, to vun into the opposite one, and to 
hold, not only that the grant made by the 
States to the Union was irrevocabie, out that the 
grant was really made the other way. I find that 
it isthe received doctrine in some quarters that 


the States Lave no rights but such.as the Union. | 


allows to them. One of the Boston newspapers 
was angry bevause | stated in one of my. lectures 
the plain historical faet thit the States, as, in 
theory at least, independent c ommonwealths, sur- 
rendered certain defined powei's to the Union and 
kept all other powers in their own hands. The 
Yoston paper was yet more angry because a large 
part of a Boston audience warmly cheered— 
warmiy that is, for Boston—such Gaugerous doc- 
trines. 3 was simply ignorant; those who cheered 
me were something Worse. : 
Nowhere does the assimilating process go on 
more vigorcusly than in the Unitea States. Men 
of yarious nationalities are easily changed into 
**vood Americans,’”? and the ‘‘good -\merican’’ 
must be, in every sense that is not strictly geo- 
graphical or political, a good Englishman. And,, 
us regards a large part of the foreign-settlers, no 
man of real English feeling can give them other’ 
than a hearty welcome. The German, and still 
more the Scandinavian, settlers are simply men of 
our own race who have lagged behind in the west-' 
srn march, but who have at last made it at a single 
pull, without tarrying for a thousand years in 
the isle of Britain. 3ut there are other set- 
tlers, other inmates, with whose presence the 
land, one would think, might be happy to dis- 
pense. I must here speak my own mind, at the 
great risk of offending people on more sides than 
one. Men better versed in American matters than 
myself point out to me the fact that the negro vote 
balances the Irish vote. But one may be allowed to 
think thata Teutonic land might do better still 
without any Irish vote, thatan Aryan land might 
do better still without any negro vote. And what 
I venture to say on the housetops has been whis- 
pered in my ear in closets by not a fewin America 
who fully understand the state and the needs of 
their country. Very many approved when I sug- 
gested that the best remedy for whatever was 
pmiss would be if every Irishman should kill 
p negro and be hanged for it. Those 
dissented dissented most commonly on the 
ground that if there were no _ Irish 
and no negroes, they would not be able to get any 
domestic servants. The most serious objection 
came from Rhode Island, where they have no capi- 
tal punishment, and where they had no wish to 
keep the Irish at the public expense. Let no one 
think that I have any ill-feeling toward the Irish 
people. In their own island I have every sympa- 
thy withthem. I argued long ago in the pages of 
this review on behalf of Home Rule or of any form 
of Irish independence which did not involve, as 
some schemes then proposed did involve, the de- 
pendence of Great Britain. I should indeed be in- 
consistent if I were to refuse to the Irishman what 
I have sought to win for the Greek, the Bulgarian, 
and the Dalmatian. : 
But all this is perfectly eonsistent with the mani- 
fest fact that the Irish element is, in the English 
jJands on both sides of the ocear, a mischievous 
plement. The greatest object of all is for the 
severed branches of the English folk to live in the 
fullest measure of friendship and unity that is con- 
sistent with their severed state. Now the Irish 
element in America is the greatest of all hind- 
rances in the way of this happy state of things. It 
‘is the worst, and perhaps the strongest, of several 
causes which help to give a bad name to American 
politics. Political men in ali times and places lie 
under strong temptations to say and do things 
which they otherwise would not say and do, in 
order to gain some party advantage. But on no 
political men of any time or place has this kind 


who 


of influence been more strongly brought to bear * 


than it is on political men in the United States 
who wish to gain the Irish vote. The impor- 
iance of that vote grows and grows; no party, no 
‘eading man, can afford to despise it. Parties and 
men are, therefore, driven into courses to which 
otherwise they would have no temptation to take, 
and those, for the most part, courses which are un- 
friendly to Great Britain. Any ill-feeling which 
other causes may awaken between the two sev- 
pred branches of the English people is prolonged 
and strengthened by the presence of the Irish set- 
jlers in America. In some minds they may really 
plant hostile feelings toward Great Britain which 
would otherwise find no placethere. At any rate 
they plant in many minds a habit of speaking 
and acting as if such hostile feeling did 
ess a place, a habit which cannot but lead to 
gad effects in many ways. The mere rumor, the 
mere thought, of recalling Mr. Lowell from his 
‘post in England insubserviency to Irish clamor isa 
case in point. That such a thing should even have 
Deen dreamed of shows the baleful nature of Irish 
influence in America, and how specially likely it is 
to stir up strife and ill-feeling between Great Brit- 
nin and America even at times when, setting Irish 
matters aside, there isnot the faintest ground of 
quarrel on either side. ; 

The Irish difficulty is troublesome just now; it is 
likely to be troublesome for some time to come; 
put itis not likely to last forever. But the negro 
fifficulty must last either till the way has been 
found out by which the Ethiopian may change his 
skin, or till either ‘he white man or the black de- 
parts out of the land. The United States—and, in 
sheir measure, other parts of the American conti- 
pent and islands—have to grapple with a problem 
such as no other people ever had to grapple with 
before. Other communities, from the beginning of 
political society, have beea either avowedly or 
ractically founded on distinctions of race. 
‘here has been, to say the least, some people 
or pation or tribe which has given its character to 
the whole body, and by which other elements have 
peen assimilated. Inthe United States this part 
has been played, as far as the white population is 
panther by the original English kernel. Round 
that kernei the foreign elements have grown; it 
assimilates them; tbey do not assimilate it. But 
peyond that range lies another range where as- 
similation ceases to be possible. The eternal laws 
of nature, the eternal distinction of color, forbid 
the assimilation of the negro. You may give 
him the rights of citizenship by law: 
you cannot make him the real _ equal, 
the real fellow, of citizens of European 
descent. Never before in our world, the world of 
Rome and of all that Rome has influenced, has such 
an experiment been tried. And this, though in 
Bome ages of the Roman dominion the adoption 
pnd assimilation of men of other races was carried 
to the extremest point that the laws of nature 
would allow. : 

The bestowal of citizenship on the negro is one 
of those cases which show what law ean do 
and what it cannot. The law may declare the 
negro to be the equal of the white man; it can- 
not make him his equal. ‘To the old question, Am 
J not aman anda brother? I venture to answer: 
No. He may be a man anda brother in some sec- 
pndary sense; he is not a man and a brother in the 
same full sense in which every Western Aryan is a 
man and brother. He cannot be assimilated; 
the laws ot nature forbid it. And it is surely a 
dangerous experiment to have in any common- 
‘wealth an inferior race, legally equal to the supe- 
rior, but which nature keeps down below the level 
to which law has rai it. It is less danger- 
ous in this particular case, because the negro 
js on the whole a_ peaceful and easily 
tatisfied creature. He has no very lofty 
ambition; he is for the most part contented to 
imitate the ways of the white man as faras he 
can. A high-spirited people in the same caso 
would be a very dangerous element indeed. No 
one now pleads for slavery; no one laments the 
pbolition of slavery; but did the abolition of 
slavery necessarily imply the admission of the 
emancipated slave to full citizenship? There 
is, I allow, difficulty and danger in the_posi- 
tion of a class enjoying civil but mot. pol tical 
vights. placed under the protection of the law. but 


having no share in making the law or in choosing 
its makers. But surely there is greater aitNculty 
and danger in the existence of a certain class of 
citizens who at the polling-booth are equal to otver 
citizens, but who are not their equals any wher 
else. We are told that education bas done and is 
doing much for the younger members of the once 
enslaved race. But education cannot wipe out the 
eternal distinction that has been drawn by the 
hand ofnature. No teaching can turn a black man 
into a white one. The question which, in davs 
of controversy, the North heard with such wrath 
from the mouth of the South: ‘*‘Would you like 
your daughter to marry a nigger?” lies at the root 
of the matter. Where the closest of human con- 
nections is, in any lawful form, looked on as impos- 
sible, there is no real brotherhood, no real fellow- 
ship. The artificial tie of citizenship is in such 
cases a mockery. And I cannot help thinking that 
those in either hemisphere who were most zealous 
for the emancipation of the negro must, in their 
heart of hearts, feel a secret shudder at the 
thought that, though morally impossible, it is con- 
stitutionally possible, that two years hence a black 
man may be chosen to sitin the seat of Washing- 
ton and Garfield. 


An acute American friend pointed ont to me the 
distinctions between the three races which give 
rise to the difficulties that beset the United States 
in this matter. The Indian dies out. ‘the negro is 
very farfrom dying out; but. if he cannot be as- 
simiiated by the white man, he at least imitates 
him. But the Chinaman does not die out; he is not 
assimilated; he does not imitate; he is too fully 
convinced of the superiority of his own ways to 
have the least thought of copying ours. The Chi- 
nese, in short, in the United States belong 
to one of those classes of settlers who 
form no partof the people of the land, who con- 
tribute nothing, but who swallow up a great deal. 
Now, at the risk of saying what I suppose is just 
now the most unpopular thing in the whole world, 
I must say that every nation has aright to get rid 
of strangers who prove a nuisance, whether they 
are Chinese in America or Jews in Russia, Servia, 
and Roumauia. The parallel may startle some; 
but it isa vealand exact parallel, as far as the ob- 
jects of the movement in each case are concerned. 
The only difference, a very important difference 
certainly, between what has happened in Russia 
and what has happened in America corsists 
in the means employed in the two cases. 
What has been done in Russia by mob violence is 
at this moment doing in America in a legal way. 
Now no one can justify or excuse mob violence in 
any case, whether aimed at Chinese, Jews, or any 
other class, But any one who knows the facts will 
admit that Russian violence against Jews, though 
in no way to be justified or excused, is in no way 
to be wondered at, and it is well to remember that, 
though anti-Chinese action in America is now 
going on ina perfectly legal way, yet there have 
been before now anti-Chinese riots in California, as 
there have been anti-negro nots in New-York. One 
thing Iam certain of, namely, that, if the press of 
England, Germany, and other European countries 
were as largely in Chinese hands as it is in Jew- 
ish hands, we should have heard much 
more than we have heard about anti- 
Chinese action in America and much less about 
anti-Jewish action'tin Russia. Just now there are 
no tales of mob violence against the Chinamen to 
record, yet it would be easy for a practiced Chi- 
nese advocate to make out avery telling story 
about American dealings with Chinamen. “ Fright- 
ful Religious Persecntion in the United States,” 
** Legislation Worthy of the Darkest Times of the 
Dark Ages,’’ would make very attractive headings 
for an article or telegram describing the measure 
which has lately passed Congress. No one has 
raised the cry of ‘‘ religious persecution” in Amer- 
ica, because there is no powerful body anywhere 
whose interest it is to raise it. Butit would be just 
as much im place in America as it is in Russia. 
Neither the Jew nor the Chinaman is attacked 
on any ground of theological} belief or unbelief, 
but simply because the people of the country 
look on his presence as a nuisance. But the 
Jew has brethren from one ena of the world tothe 
other, ready and able to give his real wrongs a false 
coloring, and to make the mass of mankind believe 
that he is not only the victim of unjustifiable ont- 
rage, which he undoubtedly js, but the victim of 
religious persecution in the strict sense, which he 
certainly is not. The Chinaman has no such ad- 
vantage. His case, therefore, has drawn to itself 
very little notice out of America, and neither in 
nor out of America has it been, like the Jewish 
case, judged on an utterly false issue. 

One of the points on which I have always tried to 
insist most strongiy is the true historic connection 
between the Constitutions ef England and of the 
United States. It might bea good test of those 
who have and those who have not made compara- 
tive polities a scientific study, to see whether they 
are most struck by the likenesses or the unlike- 
nesses in the two systems. The close analogy in 
the apportionment of power among the elements 
of the State is a point of likeness of far more 
moment even than tne difference in the form 
of the Executive, much more than _ that 
of the different constitution of ths upper 
house. The American Constitution, as I have 
rather made it my business to preach, is the 
English Constitution with such changes—very 
great and important changes beyond doubt—as 
changes of circumstances made needful. But as 
those circumstances have certainly not been 
changed back again, it is at least not likely that 
the Constitution of America will ever be brought 
nearer thanit nowisto the Constitution of Eng- 
land, however likely it may be that the Constitu- 
tion of England may some day be brought nearer 
to the Constitution of America. It was, therefore, 
with unfeigned wondor that I read the reflections of 
an English member of Parliament whe lately 
gave the world his impressions of American 
travel. He, too, was struck with the likeness be- 
tween the two systems, but the practical inference 
which he drew from the likeness was that the 
American system might easily be brought into com- 

lete conformity with the English model. The 

resident was so like a King that it would be easy 
to change him into one; the Senate was so likea 
‘House of Lords that it would be easy to change it 
into one. It only needed to bring the hereditary 
principle into both institutions, and the thine 
would be done at once. 

Yes; only how could the hereditary principle be 
brought in? Where are the hereditary King and 
the hereditary Lords to be found? This ingenious 
political projector forgot that you cannot call 
hereditary Kings and hereditary Lords into being 
by a constitutional amendment. If one could ever 
be tempted to use the ugly and outlandish word 
prestige, it would be to explain the position of 
such hereditary elements inafree State. Where 
they exist they certainly have a kind of effect on 
the mind which can hardly be accounted for by 
any rational principle, and which does savor of 
something like slight-of-hand. Where they exist 
their existence is the best argument in their favor, 
and by virtue of that argument they may go on ex- 
isting for ages. But you cannot create them at 
will. A profound truth was uttered by the geneal- 
ogist who lamented the hard3fate of Adam in that 
he could not possibly employ himself with his own 
favorite study. Andinnotimeor place would an 
attempt at creating hereditary offices of any kind 
seem to be more hopeless than in the United 
States at the present day. Genealogy is a favorite 
American study; butit is not studied with any 
political object. The destiny of the country has 
gone steadily against the crowth of any hereditary 
traditions. There has been no opportunity, such 
as there often has been in other commonwealths, 
for the growth of ascendency in particular fam- 
ilies which might form the kernel of an aristo- 
cratic body. ‘The first President, and nearly 
all his most eminent successors, left no 
direct male descendants or no_ descend- 
ants at all. It is only in the family of the 
second President that anything like hereditary 
eminence has been prominent, and the two 
Adamses were just those among the earlier and 
greater Presidents who failed to obtain re-election. 
Since their days everything has tended more and 
more inthe opposite direction; every year that the 
Union has lasted has made such dreams as those of 
our English legislator more and more utterly vain. 
When a thing is said to lie “ beyond the range of 

ractical politics’ it commonly means that it will 
Fooutes the most immediately practical of all 
questions a few months hence. But one might 
really use the phrase im safety when dealing with 
such a scheme as that of changing the elective 
President into a hereditary King and the elective 
Senate into a hereditary House of Lords. 

Jcnniicacienanteceiiitmea: 


CHESS WITH LIVING PIECES. 
From the Pall Mali Gazette. 

The announcement that a clergyman in the 
north of England is about to play a game of chess 
on his lawn with living pieces supplied from the 
children of his parish recalls one of the most 
amusing of the *‘ Contes Eccentriques” of Adrien 
Robert. The Thugs, according to the French 
writer, who wished to have it all their own way in 
India, having made five attempts to stab, poison, 
and blow up the Governor of the East India Com- 
pany, attributed their want of success to a talis- 


man in the shape of his gray felt nat, unkown till 
then in India. His passion was ches, and it was 
determined by the chief of the sect to challenge 
him at that game. The stake was the Governor's 
hat on one side, and the surrender of the 
ringleaders of the Thugs on the other. On the 
plains at Garrackpore a chess-board 100 yards 
square was marked out. There were elephants 
for the castles and knights in armor and living 
pawns. The Governor’s men were supplied at £25 
apiece by his rival. The game lasted all day, for 
all the pieces were killed as they were taken. Just 
as the Thug queen was in danger, having taken the 
white queen, the imperturbable Governor ad- 
journed to lunch, where he staid two hours. His 
rival was iu anguish, for the queen was his own 
wife. Onthe return of the Governor the white 
king advanced to take her, but the magnanimity 
of the Englishman stepped in, and he took her 
prisoner. This generosity so demoralized his op- 
ponent thatinafew more moves the game was 
over, the conspirators handed over to the mercies 
of John Company and India saved from perishing. 
The story is not found in the histories, no doubt, 
but it is quite as veracious as most of the special 
telegrams from the seat of war to be found in the 
columns of the Figaro. 
et 
LORD BYRON AND HIS SISTER. 
From the London Athenaeum. 

Some weeks ago we stated our intention of 
printing a considerable mass of correspondence 
throwing light on the life of Lord Byron. Since 


this announcement was made we have received an 


intimation that the publication of these letters 


would be distasteful to several members of the 
Leigh and Byron families. ‘This is somewhat sur- 
rising, for,as we mentioned, the effect of pub- 
fishing the correspondence—and a further exami- 
nation confirms the opinion we ee 
be to prove the groundlessness of the horrible sug- 
gestions made public in 1869, and we should have 
supposed that the representatives of the Leigh 
‘family would have desired to see Mrs. Leigh's 
memory cleared of the aspersions of Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe. There is nothing in the documents that 
does not redound to the credit of Lord Byron and 
his sister. Still, as we wish as far as may be to de- 
ter to the wishes of their relatives, we shall uot for 
the present take further steps in the mattes 


. 
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SAN DOMINGO’S PRESIDENT 


TAKING POSSESSION ON THE FIRST. 


OF SEPTEMBER. 


wfHE STORMY AND EVENTFUL LIFE OF GEN, 
ULYSSES HEUREAUX, THE NEW CHIEF 
MAGISTRATE—SHATTERED BY BULLETS,. 


HE LIVES TO RECEIVE THE HIGHEST’ 


HONORS IN’ HIS COUNTRY. 
A gentlemanwho has just returned from 


San Domingo, and who was deeply interested in. 
what‘he saw and heard in that country, yesterday’ 


said te a reporter of Tue Times: ‘‘The island of 
San Domingo, the largest of the West India group 
with the exception of Cuba, hasinits Spanish- 


speaking part undergone during the past 10 years 
a remarkable change. Nothing better could illus- 


trate the struggles it has gone through in passing 
from:disorder to order, from comparative poverty 
to actmal affluence, than to givea summary of the 
eventful life of its newly elected President. Gen. 
Ulysses Heureaux was born in Puerto Plata, atown 
on the west coast, in 1846. In 1862 he commenced 


his life as a private soldier, volunteering against 
the Spaniards, to assist in driving them from his 


native land. The war against the Spaniards 
lasted for about three years, and _  dur- 
ing this time Heureaux passed through 
every intermediate grade and received ;his com- 
mission as Colonel. He left the field with evidences 
‘of his valor inthe shape of three bullet wounds, 


all received in one battle. There was then formed 


a selected body of the best officers, from which 
were again chosen men to command certain expe- 
ditions or places. Col. Heureaux was appointec 
to commana the district of Puerto Plata, shortly 
after which, for political reasons, he was exiled for 
four months. This time he passed in St. Thomas 
and Turk’s Islands. In the following April he 


joined an expedition to Puerto Plata under Gen. 
Luperon, and after seven months of warfare they 
gained the day. José M. Cabral was then pro- 
claimed President of the Republic, and Col. Heu- 
reaux was again made commandant of Puerto 
Plata. Beneventura Baez, a prominent Domiai- 
can, in 1867 made a revolution and gained the 
power, and Col, Heureaux left the command of 
Puerto Plata to take his place under Gen. Luperon 
in order to drive out Baez. Prior to leaving 
Puerto Plata, however, while defending the place 
against Baez, when troops had surrounded the 
town, he had a narrow escape from death. Dur- 
ing an engagement he received a wound in his 
arm, which disabled it. Immediately afterward 
his horse was shot under him. Waiting only a 
sufficient time to tie a handkerchief around his 
arm and to mount a fresh horse, he dashed again 
into the battle. At 8 o’clock he had possession of 


the head-quarters of the-enemy, who deserted the 


town ‘and encamped two miles from it. On the 
day after that on which the news of President Ca- 
bral’s surrender to Baez was received, Dec. 25, 
1867, Col. Heureaux left the country to — a year 
in exile. He remained as before in St. Thomasand 
Turk’s Islands. 

“In 1869, by direction of Gen. Luperon, who re- 
mained in St. Thomas, having accompanied Col. 
Heureaux there from Puerto Plata, Co!. Heureaux 
went with others to San Maro, Hayti, near the 
border line, for the purpose of organizing an ex- 
pedition against the Government of Baez, and with 
the intention of entering San Domingo from the 
south-west line. Allthe party, with the exception 
of Col. Heureaux, determined to make the attempt 
by the north. He remained in the South, gaining a 
number of adherents. Gen. Timoteo Ogando took 
the command in chief, and in August, 1869, the 
revolution formally commenced against the Baez 
Government. The first operation of Col, Heureaux 
was for dash and bravery mostexceptional. Baez's 
troops, regulars, 1,800 strong, were encamped 
about 18 miles from the borderline. Col. Neureaux 
had only 70 men, volunteers, under him to give 
battle to 1,800 at 120’clock on the day of the birth 
of President Baez. Tnese 70 men Col. Heureaux 
divided intothree compaxies—16 cavalry torming 
one company, under a General—Col. Heureaux 
commanding him. After five hours’ desperate 
fighting, the enemy having been surprised, 
Baez's troops fled. Seventeen horses, all the 
ammunition, drums, <&, were captured 
from him. Twenty-eight of his men were 
killed and 80 wounded. On Col. Heureaux’s side 
11 men were killed. With the 17 captured horses 
and the 16 already possessed by him he had 33 
horses. He placed two men on each horse, and to 
make exactly 70 men he took 4 of the prisoners and 
impressed them into his service. Thus arrayed he 
started in pursuit of Baez's forces and captured 67 
more prisoners. After that he decided to return 
to his previous encampment and to givean ac- 
count of his operations to his commanding Gen- 
eral. The result of his spirited action was that 
Gen. Ogando and the other heads of the revelution 
prosmnnes him chief of the operations of the revo- 

ution, and Gen. Ogando went to promote another 
movement elsewhere. 

“This war was continued from 1865 until 1874, 
Col. Heureaux being continuously in active service. 
Fourteen months after the event described, when 
70 men defeated 1,800, Gen. Luperon and Gen, Ca- 
bral, the real chiefs of the revolution, came and took 
charge witha full supply of money, ammunition, 
&c. Col. Heureaux rewained the whole time in ae- 
tive service, sometimes being employed in the 
North, sometimes in the South, wherever it seemed 
most important to have him. A most wonderful 
escape during tits time occurred to him. He was 
betrayed by one of his aides, who, living in the same 
house with him, had every opportunity to accom- 
plish his object. He, with five other officers, at 5 
A. M. one day, dashed into the room where Col. 
Heureaux was sleeping, By a miracle the six shots 
fired at him missed him. He jumped from his bed, 
and encountering the chief traitor killed him on 
the spot. Then getting into acorner of the room 
four of the remaining five shots in his revolver 
killed four of the five traitors ieft. The fifth ran 
out of the room and endeavored to escape, This 
man fired twice through the crack of the door. One 
bullet shattered one of the Colonel’s ribs, and the 
other entered his right arm, rendering it forever 
unfit for use. The Colonel quickly recovered from 
the shot, and the fifth bullet in his revolver killed 
this man. Whensome ot Col. Heureaux's troops 
hurried to the scene they saw, as they supposed, 
their commander and six of his officers dead. For 
a@ year Col. Heureaux was confined to his bed. 
When convalescent he returned tothe Army. His 
wounds had not yet healed. In such a weak state he 
made a reconnoissance, and fel! into an ambuseade 
of the enemy. Only three officers had started with 
him, and two of them had gone in another direc- 
tion. The officer with him was shot the moment 
they discovered the enemy. Then Col. Heureaux’s 
left hand was shot, and as his rightarm was useless 
he was almost he!pless. His coolness did not desert 
him. He put spurs to bis horse and dashed through 
the lines of his enemy. ‘they pursued him. He 
reacheda ravine about 8 or 10 feet wide and very 
deep. He pushed his spurs into his horse’s flanks 
and the animal sprung across it. Reaching an ele- 
vation he signaled for his 10 other aides. They ap- 
proached, and he ordered them off to the main 
camp. Gen. Luperon came to him with 200 men, 
und with them he gave chase totheenemy. On 
that day the Committee of the Revolution gave to 
Col. Heureaux his commission as General of Bri- 
gade in recognition of his great services and greater 
sacrifices. Both hands being disabled, he oecupied 
himself in accompanying the army as a leader, and 
in giving his valuable advice when needed. 

“In 1874 the Government of Baez ceased, and 
Gen. Gonzalez came to be chief magistrate, and 
Gen. Heureaux and his compatriots, seeing that for 
the time the opportunity was lost to gain their 
point, remained on the frontier line. Gen. Heu- 
reaux became a merchant and remained one for 
two years. Then Gen. Luperon went to the town 
of Puerto Plata and established himself as a mer- 
chant. Scon after his arrival Gen. Gonzalez, the 
President, ordered that he should be killed, claim- 
ing that he was conspiring. On a certain day 20 of 
the trvops called upon him to deliver himself. He 
refused to do so, and they then tried by force to 
take him. Standing on his balcony he received the 
five of the 20 men and miraculously escaped. That 
night he sent a courier to Gen. Heureaux, who re- 
ceived him three days later. Gen. Heureaux took 
arms, and by his influence four towns declared 
themselves against the Government of Gonzalez 
and in favor of Luperon, and he marched to the 
principal interior city, Santiago, whieh ne found 
had already declared itseif in favor of Luperon. 
Leaving his troops there he went to see Gen. Lu- 
peron at Puerto Plata, which had also gone over 
to that General. While in Puerto Plata Gep. Gon- 
zalez, accompanied by his Minister of War, left 
the capital, San Domingo City, and went to the in 
terior town Le Vega. There he raised 2,000 men 
and surrounded Santiago, thus cutting off com- 
munication between that place and Puerto 
Plata. Gen. Heureaux received orders from Gen. 
Luperonto goto Santiago and to clear the road on 
his way. He left Puerto Plataat6 P. M. with 121 
volunteers to go 20 leagues over a rough country. 
At 1 o’clock the same night he arrived at a point 
half way and slept. That day he made explora- 
tions. The second day he found Gen. Gonzalez 
wellintrenched. Gen. Heureaux made a charge 
and took Gen. Gonzalez’s position without losing 
aman. He stopped a short time and then com- 
menced serious work. He had his 121 men against 
2,000, 170 of whom were cavalry, commanded by 
Gen, Villaunera, who is now in New-York, and at 
6 P. M. entered Santiago, losing 6 horses and 18 
men. This battle decided the question, and Gen. 
Gonzalez fled to the capital, on the south side of 
the island. 

“The revolution continued and triumphed, and 
Ulysses Espaillart, a pure patriot, was made Presi- 
dent, representing the,party of Gens. Luperon and 
Heureaux. Thus, after nine years of continuous 
struggling, victory was achieved. Gen. Heureaux 
was then appointed delegate for the Government 
in the north side of the island. Shortly afterward 
Baez again tried to cet into power, but after two 
months Gen. Heureaux succeeded in quelling the 
movement in his district. During this revolt Gen. 
Heureaux received a wound in his stomach. 
Through intrigue in his own party and slander he 
was called by the President to the capital to give 
explanation of certain of his actions. Profiting by 
his abserce, the Baez adherents again arose, and on 
his return to the North Gen. Heureaux found com- 

lete confusion, meeting Gen. Luperon, who was 

inister of War, in Puerto Plata. ‘nen Gen. Heu- 
reaux, holding no official position under the Gov- 
ernment, saw that the situation for his party was 
extremely dangerous, and he was _ persuaded 
to accept command of the troops urder- Gen. Lu- 
eron. Gen. F., Lithgow. now Governor of Puerto 
lata, a great friend of Gen. Heureaux, took the 
position of second incommand. They had a series 
of 67 skirmishes in the following three months. in 


all of which they were victorious, giving back to 
the Government the whole of the Northern Prov- 
inces. Afterjthat Gen. Luperon sent Gen. Heureaux, 
with some men and two vessels, with arms, money, 
&¢., to the North-west Province to take that from 
the Baez party. Gen. Heureaux sailed. landed on 
the north-west coast, and in eight days had sub 
dued it. Taking 300 men he marched to Santiago, 
and there was astonished by the news that the 
general Government at San Domingo City had sur- 
reudered. He wentto the coast with his forces 
and embarked for Puerto Plata. Arriving there 
he found the town justcapitulating. Again he be- 
came an exile from his country, and he passed one 
year asa merchant. Baez was again in power, but 
in March, 1878, was ejected from office through the 
efforts of Gens. Cesereo Guillermo, Francisco Gre- 
gorio Biilini, and Heureaux. A movement was be- 
gun against Gen. Guillermo, who had become 
President. Within two months he was foreed to 
flee, having had three serious combats, all gained 
by Gen. Heureaux. 

‘For 10 months Gen. Heureaux remained in the 
capitalas Minister of War, and representative of 
the Provincial Government for tbe Departments of 
the South and East. On the Ist of July, 1880, Fer- 
nando A. Merino was elected py the votes of the 
people to be President of the Republic. He served 
his full term, and onthe Ist of July of this year 
Gen. Heureaux was elected to succeed him by a 
majority of 26,726 votes. On the Ist of this month 
Gen. Heureaux became President of the republic, 
During three years, with the exception of two 
trifling attempts at war, which were promptly 
suppressed, the country has been at peace and 
has advanced in a marvelous manner, morally and 
materially. The principles for which Gen, Heu- 
reaux so long fought have conquered. The Na- 
tional Party, of which he and Gen. Luperon are the 
active representatives, has gained the day. Eight 
years ago there was but one sugar estate with a 
steam mill. Now, about 30 steam mills are in act- 
ive operation, and yearly giving from 2,000 to 3,000 
hogsheads each. The people are happy and indus- 
trious, and, haying plenty of work at fair prices, 
are contented, Revolutions are almost an impos- 
sibility. Two lines of railroads are in course of 
construction. President Heureaux was always de- 
termined to have the affairs of the island conduct- 
ed on the basis of order and justice. He has been 
greatly aided by his chief, Gen. Luperon, and his 
friend, Gen. Lithgow. After years of struggling 
against obstacles apparently insurmountable, he 
has his satisfaction in receiving the thanks of his 
countrymen. San Domingo is to-day as far re- 
moved from the San Domingo of the past as can 
well be imagined. Gen. Heureaux, during his 
eventful career, has received nine serious wounds 
and carries two bullets in his bedy.” 
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TRAVEL ON LONG ISLAND. 


A.TIMID MAN’S EXPERIENCES WITII COUR- 
TEOUS RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 

A young man who contemplates writing a 
treatise to be called “ Primitive Railroads and 
their Appliances,” who has been traveling over the 
Long Igland Railroad to collect material for his 
work, related some of his experiences yester- 
day to a Trmes reporter. “It was on the 
28th of August,” said the young man, after 
referring to bis diary, ‘that 1 first traveled on the 
Long Island Railroad, and, with a friend, visited 
Jamaica to obtain statistics of the cultivation of 
ginger. We learned that this branch of agricul- 
ture was carried on in another place of the same 
name more remote, and therefore we hurried to 
the depot to return to my home in Brooklyn, We 
reached the depot at 4:50 o’clock, and I inquired 
of the station agent and ticket-seller if the train 
which stood on the track, with the engine pointed 
to the westward, was going to Brooklyn. The 
station agent replied concisely, *Nex’ train to 
Brooklun 5 ‘clock.’ I again inquired feebly if 
that was the train now on the track. ‘Nex’ train 
Brooklun 5 ‘clock, tell yer,’ repeated the agent, and 
while he spoke the train on the track pulled out of 
the depot at precisely 4:56. Five o’clock came and 
went, but no train appeared, and I ventured to 
inquire meekly of the agent if the train 
to Brooklyn was delayed. ‘Jes’ gone,’ he 
said, and I learned from a _ boy that 
the train | had inquired about was the oue I should 
have taken. The station agent told me that the 
next train was due at 5:31. [didn’t mind waiting 
much, forit gave me an opportunity to cultivate 
the Christian virtue of patience, but my friend, I 
grieve to say—which his name is Wood, and he’ll 
vouch for the truth of what I am saying—is unre- 
generate, and I am very much afraid that he made 
an impious remark. I managed, however, to in- 
duce him not to call the agent a *‘chump’—which 
he threatened—for the agent seemed to be a rather 
powerful man, 

“But this inatance is nota circumstance to the 
manner in which I was treated on Friday. I hed 
decided to goto Bellemore, Long Island, to visit an 
aged and infirm grandmother—an unpleasant duty, 
which I deem best to perform often, as the old lady 
has not yet made a will. I went to Hunter's Point 
totake the Long Island Railroad for this place, 
and stepped up to the left-hand window of 
the ticket-office and asked for a _ ticket 
to Bellemore. ‘Other window,’ said the clerk 
in so stern a voice that it startled me. I purchased 
my ticket at the other window without injury, 
though, and asked the gateman what train to take 
for Bellemore. ‘Lef’-hand platform,’ he said. 
There were several left-hand platforms, and I in- 
quired of a man with a conductor's cap which was 
the train for Bellemore. He was talking toa brake- 
man and didn’t have time to bother with me, and 
therefore I inquired of another depot employe. 
‘ The three front cars, lef’ hand,’ he told me, and in 
order to be right I went up to the first car and 
walked through itinto the second. The trains on 
each side of me pulled out of the depot, and aftera 
while we started. The conduccor punched my 
ticket with due precision before we reached Ja- 
maica, and afterward another conductor punched 
it also. I ventured, with many misgivings, to 
ask him what time we were due in Belle- 
more, because my grandmother retires early and 
I should hate to shock her nervous system by call- 
ing after she had retired, in which case I should be 
obliged to salute her in her bedroom. Imagine 
my horror when the conductor said, * Train don’t 
stop at Bellemore,’ and passed on. My anxiety 
about my grandmother made be brave, and I ven- 
tured to shout after him an inquiry what I should 
do. ‘Get toff Queensan’ go back an’ wait,’ he 
said. I got off at Queens accordingly, and there I 
found the most courteous official I ever met on the 
road. It was a young lady, and she was the ticket 
agent. She very kindly looked up trains and times 
and informed me that I would have to wait there 
half an hour, andthen go back to Jamaica and 
waitan hour. The horror I suffered thinking of 
my grandmother, as I waited, no steel pen can de- 
scribe, but finallyjthe train came alomg and | went 
back to Jamaica. 1 asked the same agent who had 
kept me waiting on Aug. 28 (here the young man 
again referred to his diary) when the next train 
went to Bellemore. ‘Five two,’ he said without 
looking up, At 5:02, therefore, I took the train 
tor Bellemore, and when I propounded to the con- 
ductor the question when we were due he replied: 
‘Train don’t stop at Bellemore.’ To my anguished 
entreaties for information he replied that I could 
get off at Freeport and wait three-quarters of an 
hour for a train there and so get to Bellemore that 
way. | wasso horrified as we passed Baldwins, a 
station before Freeport, that I think some of my 
hair must have turned gray. The train made so 
short a stop here that only one ortwo passengers 
had time to get off, and the rest were standing on 
the platform when the train started up. The con- 
ductor pulled the bell-rope violently, but the engi- 
neer refused to obey the signal. Then the con- 
ductor ordered the brakemen to put down brakes. 
This they did, and after the engine pulling the train 
with the wheels blocked for a quarter of a mile, it 
finally came to astop, backed to the depot, and 
discharged the passengers. When we got to Free- 
port I found that I was too late to visit my grand- 
mother. I waited at Freeport,’’ the young man 
went on, * until 9:25 in the morning, and returned 
to New-York asadder and awiser youth. Will 
you bave a drink ?”’ ** Certainly,” said the reporter. 

**T guess,” the young man said, as he gazed anx- 
iously for a clean fork to spear a pickle on the free- 
lunch counter, after adjournment to a refreshment 
institution, “I guess that I'll run a stage line in 

opposition tothe Long Island Railroad. Do you 
think it would pay?” 

* Certainly,”’ said the reporter. 

“No,” said the young man to the bar-tender. 
**l’m a teacher in the Sabbath-school, and I don’t 
like to seta bad example, sol won’t drink anything 
strong. Give me some rye and alittle ice-waier. 
Will you have the same ?”’ 

“Certainly,” said the reporter. 

* Don’t you think,”’ the young man concluded, 
wiping his mouth, ** that those were a great many 
mistakes for the rajlroad employes to make in one 
or two hours? The vard man told me the wrong 
train, but if the conductor had corrected me when 
he first took my ticket I would have gained half an 
hour on the total loss of time by changing at Ja- 
maica, and if the agent at Jamaica had given me 
the right ‘steer’ I might have been able to see 
my dear grandmother. And, of course, if they 
hadn’t told me wrong in the first place I should 
have had that melancholy pleasure any way. As 
it is, my cousin, who only goes to visit her on ac- 
count of her money any way, got in quitesolid 
with her the same day. If she leaves her money to 
him do youthink I can collect damages of the 
Long Island Railroad ?”’ 

** Certalaly,’’ said the reporter. 

EE Ba 


NO SKELETONS IN DEATH VALLEY. 
From the London Daily Telegraph. 
Another romantic tradition has been refuted, 
another thrilling illusion dispelled, by Dr. Otto 
Kuntze’s discovery that the lethal capacities of 
Pakamaran, the renowned Javanese Death Valley, 


are as utterly fabulous as the Norwegian Kraaken 
or Riehard of Gloucester’s hump. it is no longer 
permitted to us to believe that the effects of the 
subtle poison given off by the ‘* Deadly Upas 
Tree’ have bestrewn that dismal vale with 
countless carcases of savage beasts, serpents, 
and birds, or that a certain death awaits 
any foothardy traveler attempting to cross it; 
for the eminent German explorer has paid Paka- 
maran an exhaustive visit, and reports it to be as 
healthy as any other part of the island. In the 
way of corpses, he did not see so much asa dead 
fiy within its precincts. He describes it as a smail 
circular depression in a gorge of the Dieng Moun- 
tains, about seven square métres in size and for- 
lorn of vegetation. dt is apppoached by two foot- 
paths, winding downward from the hills by which 
it is surrounded. By one ofthese paths Dr. Kuntze 
entered the Death Valley, despite the entreaties 
of his guides and servants, one of whom repeatedly 
strove to hold him back by force, and, having 
traversed Pakamaran in ape direction, quitted it 
by the other path. The natives had assured him 
that he would find the valley choked up by skele- 
tons, as even the swiftest birds flying above. it 
would drop down stone dead, slain by its poison- 
ous exhalations. In vain, however, did he look 
about fora single bone; nor could he detect the 
least unpleasant ador. Dr. Kuutze pronounces 
Pakamaran to be an imposture, the offspring of ig- 
norance and superstition. Unable to dispute his 
sentence, we are bound, not altogether withous 
rogret, to relegate the death-dealine vale to tho 
limbo of exvioded myths 


OF LITERARY HUSBANDS 


THAT LADIES SHOULD BEWARE OF 
GETTING SUCH AND WHY. 


SORRY ATTEMPTS THEY MAKE TO BE COUR- 
TEOUS, THEIR PROVERBIAL IRRITA- 
BILITY,, AND THE AWFUL TIMES THAT 
ATTEND THE PRODUCTION AND PUBLI- 


CATION: OF A BOOK, 


From.the London Saturday Review. 

There could be few more critical tasks than 
to write a treatise on the choice of wives or hus- 
bands, but we need not be over-scrupulous about 
warning ladies in search of husbands to beware of 
men of literary habits, and we shall be doing a 
kindness if weadvise literary men contemplatiag 


matrimony to select for their wives judicious and 


patient nurses rather than charming and brilliant 
women. There.isa comfortable doctrine held by 
wives that all husbands are more or less selfish, 
and we admit that there is much to be said in sup- 
portecf this theory. Hunting husbands, shooting 
husbands, Parliamentary husbands, and business 
husbands generally seek their own amusement as 
the principal end of their lives, while the pleasures 
of their wives are regarded as desirable 
but secondary objects: but none of the 
above mentioned are s0 purely selfish as 
are certain literary husbands. Strictly pleasure- 
seeking husbands often study their own amuse- 
ment only, while they worship their wives. Lit- 


erary husbands also study their own amusement 


only, while they worship themselves. Moreover, 
in intercourse with their fellow-creatures, ordinary 
mortals usually imbibe some fresh ideas or learn a 
little entertaining gossip, and are consequently 
more or less agreeable companions to their wives. 
But the literary man spends the day at home in his 
own den, where his brain feeds chiefly upon itself, 
with'a few books, by way of condiment, by writers 
holding his own identical opinions; so that he is 
unlikely to be very fresh or amusing,when he seeks 
the society of his wife. 

Like a savage animal that cannot be approached 
without danger, the literary husband, as we have 
said, spends his time in bis study. He may be con- 
cocting jokes for a comic paper or writing a treatise 
ou Christian gertleness; but for all that, when sit- 
ting at his writing-table, he will be as ill-tempered 
and as snappish as a bull terrier on his chain. The 
judicious wife will be wary in approaching him on 
such occasions. If the kitchen chimney is on fire, 
or if the pipes are bursting, *‘dear George” must 
not be disturbed on that acoount, or the heat of 
his wrath and the explosion of his temper ars likely 
to exceed the worst that can happen from those 
domestic calamities. He may be writing the most 
calm and unimpassioned judgment on the disputes 
between the Guelpbs and the Ghibelins; but it 
would be unwise in his wife to calculate on his giv- 
ing an equally temperate decision on a squabble 
between the cook and the butler during the hours 
that he spends in his chair of literary jurisdistion. 
It is true that there are some literary husbands 
who will make attempts to be courteous 

‘when invaded in their sanctums, They will 
assure their wives that they ‘‘are not 
in the least in the way,” while their nervous rest- 
lessness too plainly belies their words: they may 
even assume a ghastly smile when a thorough re- 
organization of their rooms is suggested, and there 
may be avery pretty struggle between the parentai 
and the literary instincts when their youngest 
children are brought into their dens, but it only re- 
quires half an eye to see that they are in reality as 
much put out as a servant disturbed at a meal, 
which we take to be the extreme example of hu- 
man acridity. Perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
pression eéver assumed by a literary husband is 
that which he wears when his wife requests him to 
come into the drawing-room to help to entertain 
some friends, especially when she assures him that 
they are aware he is at home. His face, again, isa 
study if she enters his room when he is in the mid- 
die of along and carefully prepared sentence with 
the pleasing annourcement that the housekeeper 
complains of “a smell” in one of the back passages. 

Much literary work is apt to engender irrita- 
bility. When the mind is deeply absorbed in some 
interesting subject, and an idea has been grasped 
after considerable mental exertion, abrupt inter- 
ruption is very trying. A sudden disturbance of 
such a kind wiil produce actual headache in some 
people. It is also exeeedingly irritating to feel 
that the clue which had only just been found, 
after so much trouble, has been lost, perhaps never 
to be regained. It is needless to add that much 
literary occupation, relieved by but little fresh air 
and exercise, is a most likely cause of dys- 
pepsia. Now the combination of an original 
mind and a dyspeptic body may be 
highly favorable to amusing writing of a 
pungent.and sarcastic nature, but it is far from be- 
ing equally favorable to domestic happiness. An- 
other thing that detracts from the sociability of a 
literary husband is his habit of relapsing into 
brown studies of long duration. Sometimes the 
ideas that refuse to be invoked in the study begin 
to flow in the drawing-room or dining-room, and 
a literary husband, when his ideas are ‘on the 
tlow,”’ is an object sacred from disturbance. When 
in that celestial condition he is doubtless worthy 
of great reverence, but he can scarcely be called 
an amusing member of society. 

There are many living creatures that are a 
nuisance in a house. A naughty boy is one, a 
mangy dog is another, and a third is an early 
student of the violin; but{ of all domestic nuisances 
aman who is writing a book is to our mind the 
worst. If he is writing it as a matter of business 
he is an unmitigated bore. He thinks of nothing 
else. What is it to him that the country is involved 
in war, that the Ministry have been beaten, or that 
his drains are out of order, unless these facts have 
at least un indirect bearing on his work?’ He 
spends most of his time closeted in his study, and 
if he goes out he has a note-book at hand to re- 
ceive his ideas. If he reads at all he confines him- 
self to books bearing on the subject that he is 
treating in his great work. He is absent and pre- 
occupied in the presence of his wife, and he en- 
livens her nights by talking in his sleep on the 
subject of his book. If he is writing it 
for pleasure rather than for business he is 
an even greater nuisance, for then he not 
only makes it his own amusement, but expects 
those about him to make it theirs also. His book, 
its present and its future contents, must form the 
leading topic of conversation in the family if he is 
to be kept in good humor. As every half-dozen 
pages of cramped, blotted, and mucb-corrected 
manuscript is finished, it is submitted to the va- 
rious members of the family for perusal. Their 
verdict must, of course, always be favorable. How 
good! How clever! How amusing! It is easy 
enough to praise, and during a long life a wife may 
declare that each new specimen of her husband's 
scribbling is the best; but literary husbands have 
sometimes an unfortunate habit of asking their 
wives to make suggestions. In such cases, the wife 
is put into this awkward position, that if she makes 
suggestions she is pretty certain to be severely 
snubbed, while, if she makes none, she will be ac- 
cused of taking no interest in the all-important 
work, Worst of all, some literary husbands expect 
their wives to write out fair copies of their stilted 
and illegible scrawis, or they even go so faras to 
sit in arm-chairs smoking cigars while their wives 
write at their dictation, 

One of the most trying periods to wives of liter- 
ary husbands is that during which ihe bundles of 
Manuscript are traveling about from publisher to 
publisher, The husband can scarcely sleep at 
night, so anxious is he about the centents of the 
morning’s post-bag. Of course, many days or even 
weeks elapse before the first publisher gives his ver- 
dict. At last a polite note describing his regret at 
being unable to undertake the publication renders 
the unhappy writer a savage in his family fora 
fortnight. Or perhaps a brown paper parcel ar- 
rives, containing the precious manuscript safe and 
sound, and also aslip of paper inscribed with tne 
magic words, ** Declined with thanks,” after the re- 
ceipt of which the disappointed aspirant will be 
quite unapproachable for some hours,and will be un- 
endurable fot many weeks. When the well-traveled 
manuscript has been at last accepted, the writer 
falls into a state of ecstacy for a time; but he 
assumes a bumptiousness that is not altogether 
agreeable to near relations. When the proofs ar- 
rive, the horrors seem to begin all over again. The 
husband shuts himself up for hours at a time, as 
of old, and everything has to give way to the 
great undertaking. The entertainment of the 
evenings is to have the book read aloud from 
‘real print,”’ this proceeding being rendered more 
attractive by the author’s constantly stopping the 
reader by “ Waita moment; if you wiil give me 
the proof, I think I will alter a wordthere.’’ There 
are also frequent pauses to ask the audience 
whether there are not “too many ‘whiches’ In 
that sentence,’ or whether there ought to he a 
comma or a semicolon after the word ‘reliable,’” 
and the reader is often requested to begin 
again from the top of the page. The 
apparently interminable interval between the 
return of the corrected proofs and _ the 
publication of the book has no_ tendency 
to make the author light-hearted. He alternately 
wonders when it will appear and whether he was 
wise in writing it at all. He has almost reduced 
himself to forgetfulness of the whole matter when 
the book actually appears. His wife’s cares and 
troubles then become very similar to those of a 
nurse who hasthe charge of ‘an invalid yentle- 
man.’ Heis putintoa fever by the absence of 
any reviews of his work in the first week after 
gee omen and when no criticisms of it appear 
n the principal journals for a fortnight, or per- 
haps a month, he becomes infuriated with his 
publisher, who cannot, he says, be taking 
the slightest trouble about his book. 
He will also be much irritated if he 
does not receive prompt and very favorable criti- 
cisms from the friends to whom he has presented 
copies. He will not be able to understand why 
they have not thrown all other engagements and 
occupations on one side and spent their time in 
greedily reading his book until it was finished. He 
will be secretly angry, again, if any of his friends 
who profess to have read it with pleasure are 
found by no means to know it} by heart when 
put through a viva voce examination. It may be 
readily imagined that under these conditions the 
author is scarcely tne most amiable and light- 
hearted of men in his own family circle. 

We are inclined to think that for a couple of 
months after the appearance of the tirst review of 
a book its author ought to be placed in solitary 
confinement. The time that tdllows is a trying 
one both to himself and to his relatives. Even the 
most favorable of his critics rarely please him, for 
he considers that they praise the less important 
parts of his work, while they altogether omit to 
notice its cleverest features. if his panegyrists 
fail to satisfy him, what shall be said of his adverse 
reviewers? Do not those nearest and dearest to 
him remember the reception that he gave to a cer- 
tain lukewarm criticism? And can they not vouch 
for the fact that one sneering review brought on 
an attack of his gout? But what shall be said of a 
particular article that appeared in one of the 
weekly journals? Did not his wife contrive that 


the paper should be mislaid before he had read it, 
and did she not persuade him to start for a short 
tourip the west of France two days after its pub- 
lication, with the hope of preventing him from see- 
ing the obnoxious print at all? Did it not also 
' nappes that a well-meaning friend cut out the ar- 
ticle and sent it after him. and had not his beloved 
wife a nice time of it when the said article reached 
him at St. Malo. where she had to bear the full and 
undivided consequenees of his fury? 

We have carefully confined ourselves in this ar- 
ticle to its special subject, namely, literary hus- 
bands. In conclusion we may throw out a hint 
that there are also such persons as literary wives, 


but they are a subject on which we should tremble 


to enter. 
Oo OOO 


THE PANOKAMA OF A BATTLE. 


THE PICTURE OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
On Thursday last a first view was had of the 
Panorama of the Siege of Paris, now on exhibition 


in a building constructea for the purpose, situated 


at the corner of Fifty-fifth-street and Seventh- 
avenue. Entering a narrow corridor, dimly illumi- 
nated, one or two sharp turns are made, when a 
stair of an easy ascent is reached. All of a sudden, 
when the spectator emerges from the stairs, as if 
by enchantment he finds himseif on what is really a 


house-top. The device is a most clever one. While 
the half-obscure passages below have been 


threaded, all remembrances of the street and the 
outside have been lost. The mental impression of 
the ordinary surroundings have faded away, and, 
carried away by the cleverest of Ulusions, the eyes 
seem to react on the mind. You look around, 
and, apparently, are on the flat roof of some coun- 


try house. A shell has grazed the parapet, and the 
stucco has been torn, showing the crude brick. 
There are afew plants in pots; some are upset, 
others have a few seared leaves. You crane 
your neck over theside of the parapet, and then 
below you is a wing of the house, the roof of which 
has had its slates torn off by a shell. Trees, with 
their bare limbs or with withered leaves on them, 
here and there, you believe are actual things, but 
just beyond, whether the trees are painted or not, 
you are not quite certain. On the other side 
is a garden surrounded by palings. The adjacent 
ground has been cultivated, for there are 
furrows. It is actual ground you see, or is it M. 
Philippoteaux’s art which is deceiviag you? Here 
are forcing beds covered with glass frames, fragile 
things, which have been smashed as the soldiers 
have trodden on them. Which one of these frames 
is of glass and wood, and which the painted sem- 
blance of them? A regular rubble wall stretches 
along in one place, and here isa green gate toa 
stable, with a well at the side. Are they real or 
are they canvas? The few bits of meagre turf, still 
showing their green, for it is Winter, are New-York 
sods, or are they painted? Only the absolute 
touching of them could decide. The trick of the 
thing has been to mingle the actual and the artifi- 
cial with such subtlety, to piece out nature by 
means of art, thatthe more the speetator looks 
the more puzzled he gets. 

Areund the great circle stretches the scene of 
combat. Onthe 19th of January, 1871, a vigorous 
sortie of some 84,000 men was made outef be- 
sieged Paris in order to break through the FPrus- 
sian lines. Taking the Mont Valérien as the base, 
three French columns, commanded vy Gens. 
Ducrot, de Bellemare, and Vinoy, were to make a 
direct attack on Versailles. The house-top, the 
centre of the panorama, is not far from the Prus- 
sian lines, and it would have been certain death to 
have stocd there. Near itis the redoubt of Mon- 
tretout. The Germans had held it, and the small 
force occupying it had been captured and 
are being moved away. But its occupancy seems 
impossible. It is directly under a plunging fire 
from the German batteries on various points of the 
horizon, and is untenable by either side, as the guns 
of Mont Valérien could reduce it to powder. As 
seen in the picture, itis the focus of the German 
fire. The French are doing their best to hold it, 
and wapt to direct a heavy fire on the neighboring 
houses, occupied by the Germaninfantry. Some four 
large guns are being hurried up, but the roads are 
heavy and the artillery horses and men are suffer- 
ing from the German fire. Just beyond the re- 
doubt half a regiment is lying flat on the ground, 
in order to escape a murderous fire, for a shell 
is bursting just near them. They are returning the 
fire directed toward them from the houses, which 
the Prussians have loop-holed. Beyond them is 
the advance, the French skirmishers. They have 
taken advantage of every inch of ground. Some 
of the sharpshooters are creeping close to the 
walls which divide the gardens, others crouch be- 
hind ‘trees, while some, stretched on heaps of 
manure, are trying to dislodge the Germans. 

Away off is Paris, beyond the Seine, and the 
Are de Triomphe, St. Augustin, the dome of the 
Invalides, the Panthéon, Notre Dame, all those 
well-known landmarks of the French capital are 
visible. A regiment of National Guards is closing 
its columns on the highway, and in their advance 
is a swarm of brave fellows, the Franc-tireurs of 
the 'lernes, who are tearing along toward the 
Park Pozzo di Borgo. There are whiffs of smoke 
everywhere, so natural that you expect tosee 
them blow away and hear the sharp crackle of 
the chassépot. Away off in the distance artillery 
on both sides is pounding away from} every ele- 
vation. 

The merest tyro in strategy can seize the posi- 
tion. The Prussians all under cover everywhere, 
and the attacking party all exposed. The French 
losses were heavy, some 3,000 killed and wounded, 
but itis the art of warto fight under cover when 
youcan. This isa bare description of the action, 
such dry details as any one can gather from an ac- 
count of the battle of Montretout. But itis the 
artistic effects which are much more difficult to 
describe. Here are thousands of figures drawn and 
painted with the greatest skill. The characteris- 
tics of the French so!dier are preserved. Every in- 
dividual movement of the man himself is caught. 
These are not rows of wooden soldiers, marked off 
with purailel rulers, but a struggling mass of men 
who are fighting for their country. It does con- 
vey the best idea of that most dreadful 
of all human _ actions, a battle, and a 
battle is so diverse in its incidents, composed of so 
many detached movements, of so many isolated 
attacks, that in no way better than by a pano- 
rama can its movements be understood. If it is. 
fragmentary in a thousand places, its agonizing in- 
cidents are none the less manifest. If the difficul- 
ties of detalls of drawingin regard to the infinite 
number of figures introduced were all for 
which praise could be accorded, there are 
other parts of this picture which have direct claims 
for admiration. The landscape, its rise and swell 
of hill, the course of the river, the bridges, ali na- 
ture on a huge scale, is marvelously copied. Here 
are Villuges, villas, farms, churches, houses, which 
are not weak washes on canvas. but stand out as 
if they were of solid construction. There is one 
out-house, with its garden, the building showing 
the weather stains, which is perfect. Now, people 
of extreme esthetic motives, mere especially in this 
country, may turn up their noses in sovereign 
contempt, and deprecate the idea that anything 
can be taught of an artistic character by means of 
a panorama. This self-asserted knowledge often 
resents what deceives it, and we on that account 
might de inclined to pooh-pooh such effects as are 
due to M. Philippoteaux, but the fullest apprecia- 
tion of its excellence will be derived from 
the general public. Artists, most especially 
those who paint our theatrical scenery, 
will be quite certain to find a vast amount of 

useful study inthis work. As tothe public, it will 
be as an artistic education to them. “It is amus- 
ing,” said M. Philippoteaux, the artist, a hale, 
bright little gentleman of past 50, “*to see the im- 
pression my panoramas sometimes cause, not so 
much with the educated classes, but those who 
are ignorant of artistic capabilities. Sometimes 
in Paris those who have had these pano- 
ramas in charge—the sweepers and repairers— 
have made many an honest penny by picking up 
the sous which had fallen on the ground. A spec- 
tator comes in, who never saw a panorama before, 
and, puzzled to know how far the canvas is from 
him, he takes a copper out of bis pocket and shies 
it atthe picture. It is too small to do any great 
harm, for after striking the canvas it of course 
falls on the fioor; still, it is a satisfaction for the 
man who is so lavish, since he practically demon- 
strates to himself where the panorama hes an 
actual beginning and where it really ends.” 
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A SHAKER GIRL’S MARRIAGE. 
From the Lexington (Ky.) Press, Sept. 14. 

Mr. R. A. Milligan and Miss Maggie Johns- 
ton were thrown together as children at Shaker- 
town, They formed an attachment for each other, 
which, as a matter or course, was not fostered by 


the managers of the community. Mr. Milligan 
went off to New-York City as a young boy, got 
into the good graces of a large business firm in true 
novel style, and commenced making his living 
“like a little man.” He grewin grace and salary, 
and commenced smuggling letters through to Miss 
Maggie. Miss Maggie said she was tired of mak- 
ing pies and preserves, and wanted to learn how 
to make dresses and learn other household 
duties. She made known her wish, and 
her mother allowed herto leave Shakertown and 
come tolive in Lexington with Mr. J. T. Nickols. 
Letters kept coming from New-York, and not long 
since a nice young man came along from New- 
York also. He and Miss Maggie said to Mr. Nickols 
that they wanted to get married. Miss Maggie 
was only 19 and her mother was of the Shaker 
faith,and it looked Hkeabad eld job to get a 
license. Mr. Nickols went security for her, and 
last night at 8 o’clock Brother Cowden married 
them at Mr. Nickols’s house. Mr. Nickols is the 
gentleman who sold Beecher the horse that he 
mer when acting Chaplain of the Thirteenth New- 
ork. 
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DUNNING BY POSTAL CARD. 
Correspondence of the Atlanta Constitution. 
Rome, Ga., Sept. 12.—Two brothers, proprie- 
tors of a flourishibg family grocery in the city of 
Rome, have adopted an entirely new method of 
collecting. They dun their customers through the 


Post Office on cards written in inks of three or 
four different colors. Two of these were recently 
shown to me by a legal friend of mine. They were 
addressed toa lady inember of one of the oldest, 
most high bred and well-known families in the 
State, who it seems had bought goods of them to 
the amount of $10, and from ill health and other 
misfortunes been rendered for the time unable to 
pay for them. Her name was written in letters 
more than an inch high, the “Miss” in green ink, 
her Christian name in_ bright purple, the old, hon- 
orable surname and ‘*‘ Rome, Ga.,” in flaming crim- 
son. The amount due, and demand of instant pay- 
ment, with the length of time the sum had been 
due, were scrawied in the same conspicuous hues 
and elephantine characters. I know not for how 
long the lady had been persecuted in this way, but 
those shown me bore both the same date, and I un- 
derstand were not the first specimens of their kind 
euigul Wy have bah | Soak eikteaioeerare mon 
ceiv y her; would w wager a 

deal that the lant authors have never dared 
send anything of the sort to one of their own sex. 


LACQUER TREES OF JAPAN 


_——~>——— 


HOW THEY ARE GRUWY, How 
TAPPED, AND HOW SOLD. 
TREES THAT YIELD THE BEST SAP—STRANGE 
IGNORANCE OF WORKERS IN LACQUER 
WARE—USE MADE OF THE TREES AFTEQ 

THE REMOVAL OF THE SAP. 


From the London Daily Telegraph. 


Under date Tokio, Jan. 18 of the current 


year, her Majesty’s Consul at Hakodate has issued 
an interesting report on the lacquer industry of 
Japan. It is, as set forth, intended chiefly as a de 
scription of articles of various kinds inciuded un- 
der this special industry, collected for the use of 


the Museum of Economic Botany at Kew. Append. 


ed is a very clear and useful explanation of the yas 


rious processes through which the lacquer passes 
from the planting of the tree to the completion of 
decoration in various styles. Great difficulty, it 
appears, was experienced by Mr. John J. Quinin 
obtaining reliable information, the artificers being’ 
not only for the most part uneducated, but entirely 


ignorant of the nature of the work executed in 


other departments of the same industry. The Consul 
states, as a striking illustration of this peculiarity 
in the fabrication of lacquer, that a well-known and 
most intelligent manufacturer, Takei Tosuke, 
who had been himself for 20 years a worker in 
gold lacquer, was totally unaware of the mode of 
tapping and treating the trees, and ‘* had neve! 


even seen acut specimen of the wood until the 


pieces now forwarded were procured.” More re- 
markable still, this man declared that his head 
workman, a highly-skilled artisan, hardly knows 
the name of asingle article that he uses. Subjuvined 
are excerpts frem the report: 

“The Rhus vergicifera, the well-known lacquet 


tree of Japan, is met with all over the main island, 
and also in smaller quantities in Kiushiu and Shik- 
oku, but it is from Tokio northward that it prinei- 
pally flourishes, growing freely on mountains as 
well as in the plalns, thus indicating that 2 mod- 
erate climate suits the tree better than a very warm 
one. Since early days the cultivation of the tree 
has been encouraged by the Government, and ag 
the lacquer industry increased plantations were 
made in every province and district. The lacque1 
tree can be propagated by seed sown at the end of 
January orthe beginning of February. The first 
year the seedlings reach a height of from 10 inches ta 
1 foot. The following Spring the young trees are 
transplanted about 6 feet apart, and in 10 years 
an average tree should be 10 feet high, the diametez 
of its trunk 244 inches to 3 inches, and its yield of 
lacquer sufficient to fill a 3-ounce bottle. A mora 
speedy method is, however, generally adopted. 
The roots of a vigorous young tres are taken, and 
pieces 6 inches long and the thickness of a finger 
are planted out in a slanting direction a few inches 
Fo oe 1 inch being left exposed above the ground. 
This takes place at the end of February and through 
March, according to the climate of the locality, 
These cuttings throw a strong shoot off from 18 t¢ 
20 inches the first year, and are likewise planted 
out the following Spring. Under equally favorable 
circumstances these trees would in 10 years be 
nearly 25 per cent. larger in girth, some 2 or 3 feet 
higher, and would yield nearly half as much more 
sap than the trees raised from seed. 

“It has not hitherto been the custom to bestow 
any special care on the trees after planting thew 
out; but in cases where leaf or other manure hay 
been applied they are much finer. Of late years 
hill-sides and waste grounds alone have been used 
for lacquer plantations, as, owing to the rise In tha 
price of cereals and farm produce generally, it does 
not pay the farmers to have their land cumbered 
with trees. Those that have been hitnerto planted 
along the bordersof the fields are being rapidly 
used and uprooted, and, where practicable, mul- 
berry trees are planted instead, with a view ta 
rearing silk-worms. Nevertheless, as a good work- 
man is expected during the season to tap an 
average of 1,000 trees 10 years old, and as the prov- 
ince of Yechizen alone sends out about 1,500 * tap: 
pers’ yearly to the various lacquer districts, 
it will be seen that an immense produc- 
tion annually takes place, stimulated, 
doubtless, by the demand for cheap lacquerea arti- 
cles abroad. It shouid also be mentioned that te 
remedy the possible exhaustion of the supply, and 
in view of the great rise which has taken place in 
the price of lacquer, several companies are being 

projected to plant waste lands with the tree. A 10- 

year-old tree, which some five years ago only cost 

from 1 to 2 sen, now costs 10 sen, which, allowing 
even for the depreciation in the value of the paper 
eurrency, shows a rise of about 500 percent. The 
best transparent lacquer comes from the districts 
of Tsugaru, Nambu, Akita, and Aidzu. There are 
some districts the lacquer obtained from which iy 
best for certain kinds of work, but is not so well 
adapted for others. The kind whichis used fos 
transparent lacquer is mixed in large tubs to in- 
sure @ uniform quality, and being allowed ta 
stand for some time—say a week or 10 days— 
the best portion, which is ordinarily 70 per cent. 
of the whole, is skimmed off. This is used for 
Nashiji and Shu lacquer, while the remainder 
is used for making inferior mixtures, such as 
Johana, &c., all described elsewhere. Almost all 
the various classes of lacquer are similarly deait 
witb to insure uniformity, as some qualities dry 
much quicker and are betterthan others, and the 
slow-drying qualities would otherwise remain un- 
sold. The whole courtry produces at present, on 
an average, from 30,000 to 35,000 tubs per annum, 
each tub being of about four gallons cavacity. 

Some 70 to 80 per cent. of this total amount is pro- 

duced from Tokio northward. Nearly one-half of 
the lacquer produced is sent tothe Osaka market 
where it is prepared as required, and resold all 
over the western and southern Provinces, the re- 
maining portion being used up locally and in Tokio. 
The usual age at which a tree is tapped is 10 
years, but in some few cases a tree is tapped 
when only three or four years old. The best 
lacquer for transparent varnish is obtained 
from trees from 100 to 200 years old, as 
their sap has more body, and is more glutinous. 
The first tapping takes place about the beginnin 
of June. The standard number of trees allotte 
to a tapper for the season is 1,000—presuming 
them to be about 10 years old (the size of the smal] 
specimen), about 800 of the size of the large speci- 
men, and so on, less and less according to the 
size of the trees. Having cleared away the grasy 
from the roots, the workman makes the round of 
his allotted trees, marking each with smal! notches 
about half aninchlong. The first of these notches ig 
made about six inches from the botton ot the tree on 
the right-hand side; the next, one “ hand-stretch”' 
higher up on the left-hand side; the next, one “hand- 
stretch” higher on the right, and so on, alter- 
nately as far as the workman can reach. These 
preliminary markings, whieh are to determine all 
the places for subsequent tapping, take fully four 
days, being at the rate of 250 treesaday. The tap- 
per then goes round, provided with the bark 
scraper, the ordinary scraping sickle, the Summer 
spatula, and the pot to hold the lacquer, and, first 
smoothing the bark where required. gives one cut 
above and one cut below the two lower marks, and 
one cut above the remainder of the other marks, the 
cut being in each case about l4inches long. After 

iving the cut the instrument is reversed and 
the knife isrun along the incision to insure the 
bark being entirely cut through. This process is 
repeated every four days, each incision being 
made a little longer than the preceding 
one, up to the fifth tapping, inclusive, 
after whieh the remaining incisions are made of 
the same length. At each round, when all the re- 
quisite incisions have been made on the tree, the 
workman gathers the sap which has exuded with 
the spatula, beginning with the two lowest inci- 
sions, and so onto the uppermost cut. Twenty- 
five is considered the normal number of cuts, 
which, at the rate of one incision at each placa 
every four days, occupy 100 working days, and 
allowing for some 20 days of rain, during which 
the sap cannot be drawn, the season is brought to 
a close by the end of Sepiember. When 
the full number of incisions has been 
given, the workman gives an extra long 
cut underneath ajl the initial notches 
on each tree to obtain the sap which has collected 
there, and another above the uppermost cut of 
each set. These incisions are called Ura-me (back- 
marks.) The sap obtained from the first five cuts 
above each notch is poor, vontaining, as it does, a 
large proportion of water; the middle 15 cuits pro- 
duce the best sap, and the sap obtained from the 
last five incisions is poor, and lacks consistenoy. 
Again, the sap obtained from the Ura-me (back 
marks) and 7Zommé (finishing) cuts is very good, und 
dries quickly. Thesap from the first 25 cuts is 
mixed and sold together, but the Ura-me and 7omé 
Sap is almost always mixed and sold soperetale 

“ The operations above described kill the tree in 
one season, but frequently the tree is made to last 
two years or more by giving only half the number 
of incisions, and reserving the Ura-me and /omé 
cuts for the final year. The sap obtained the sec- 
ond and following years is, however, of an inferior 
quality, and this method is only resorted to by pri- 
vate individuals who tap their own trees during 
the intervals of farming. Ordinarily, a wholesale 
dealer in lacquer buys so many thousand trees from 
the owner, and, as a matter of course, extracts the 
sap with as little delay as possible, making a con- 
tract for the purpose with professional tappers) A 
first-rate workmen will receive over 100 yen (equal, 
at the present low rate of exchange, to nearly £14) 
for the season, and can collect four and a half tubs 
(equivalent to 18 gallons,) but the average receive 
75 yen, and collect proportionately less. The pres- 
ent price pertub of lacquer ranges from 90 to 100 yen. 
After the Ba. has been taken, the exhausted tree, 
which remains the property of the seller, is cut 
down by him and is used for firewood, for building 
purposes, or for making boxes. To show the rela- 
tive value of the berries and the trees a few years 
ago, the following may be cited: A wholesale 
lacquer merchant informed me that five or 
six years ago he went, as usual, to purchase trees 
in the district of Aidzu, and among otners bought 
one tree for a yen, (then equal to 4s..) the owner 
reserving the berries that might be cotas his own 
property. He does not consider the bargain wasa 
cheap one, but the owner realized 80 sen (equal to 
8s. 2d.) from that year’s yield of the berries alone 
before cutting down the tree” 

The Consul ‘then proceeds to give a detailed his- 
tory of the various processes for the various 
classes of work, including lacqnering with gold 
and the implements and materials used, all of 
which must be regarded as of considerable yalu¢ 
to the home manufacturer. 


HEAT IN THE COMSTOCR. 
From the Virginia (New,) Enterprise, Aug. 2. 
At Deep Hole, on the Honey Lake road, it is 
said, the thermemeter stands regulariy at 110° in 


the shade. We do not know how deep said hole 
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FOUR FAVORITES BEATEN 


fIVE GOOD CONTESTS AT SHEEPS. 
HEAD BAY YESTERDAY. 

OLD PAROLE BEATEN IN THE SECOND RACE 
JOE MURRAY, GLENMORE, GENERAL 
MONROE, SKYLARK, AND IKE BONHAM 
CARRY OFF THE HONORS. 

The programme for the seventh day of the 
meeting at Sheepshead Bay was very attractive, 
and consequently another vast assemblage ocou- 
pied the grand stand, the lawn, betting inclosure, 
and paddock. The weather was mild and the 
track was in good condition, a combination of cir- 
cumstances that insured fine sport. The card pre- 
sented five races, one of them being a race of 
heats, which proved to be interesting, and necessi- 
tated the running of three heats to decide it. The 
horses from Brighton Beach carriea off the honors 
of the day, and the followers of the beach horses 
reaped a rich harvest. As usual the favorites 
fared badly, only one of them being successful. In 
the first race Joe Murray redeemed himseif by 
beating a good field in fast time, while the old 
campaigner Glenmore captured the heat race 
after Haledon, from the beach, won the first heat. 
The mile and three-quarters was handsomely won 
by General Monroe, and arank outsider, Skylark, 
vanquished a large field in the welter selling race. 
Then Ike Bonham showed his heels to a good field 
in the steeple-chase, which sent the beach division 
home with plethoric purses. 

THE MILE DASH. 

The proceedings were opened with adash of a 
mile, for a purse of $500. This brought out a fast 
field of six, including C. Boyle’s b. c. Springfield, 4 
years, 1123 pounds, (Blaylack;).W. L, Cassidy’s ch. 
g. Saunterer, 4 years, 115 pounds, (McLaughlin;) 
Preakness stuble’s b. c. Buccaneer, 3 years, 103 


pounds, (Ural;) W. Snell’s br. c. Uberto, 4 years, 113 
pounds, (Jones;) C. Askey’s br. c. Joe Murray, 3 
years, 113 pounds, (Otho,) and P. Lorillard’s 

» gg. Wyoming. 3 years, 105 pounds, (W. 
Donahue.) in the pools Saunterer sold for 
$125; Joo Murray, $60; Wyoming, $45; 
field, $35. In the books it was two to one against 
Murray, nine to five against Saunterer, three to 
one against Wyoming, cight to one against Bucca- 
neer, twelve to one against Springfield, twenty to 
one against Uberto. The start was a poor one, 
Springfield getting the best of it, Wyoming second, 
and Saunterer third. Goinground the turn Spring- 
field kept his lead for some distance, when Bucca- 
ueer rushed forward and reached the quarter pole 
two lengths ahead of Joe Murray, who was a neck 
before Springfield, and he half a length in 
advance of Saunterer. «As they went along 
the back stretch Murray began to run very 
fastand took thelead from Buccaneer, and got 
to the half-mile pole alength in advance of Buc- 
caneer, at whose shoulder was Saunterer and 
Springfield. As they came round the lowerturn Mur- 
ray increased his lead to alength and a balf, and 
then Blaylack set to work with Springfield and 
was soon challenging Murray, while Buccaneer 
fell back beaten. Turning into the home stretch, 
Murray came away again and won with ease by 
two lengths, Springfield second, a head In front of 
Saunterer, who was a dozen lengths before Wyo- 
ming, who was very lame; Uberto was fifth and 
Buccaneer sixth. Time—1:43. The mutuals paid 
$13 75. 

THE HEAT RACE. 

The second event ot the day was a handicap 
éweepstakes of $50 each, $10 if declared, with 
$1,000 auded, of which $200 went tothe second 
vorse, heats of a mile and an eighth, for which 
there were seven competitors, including J. R. 
Graham's ch. g. Haledon, 5 years, 8244 pounds, in- 
zluding 234 pounds overweight, (Cunningham;) C. 
Boyle’s ch. m. Ada Glenn, 6 years, 108 ponnds, 
‘Blaylack:) W. Jennings’s ch. h. Glenmore, aged, 
{10 pounds, (Carroll and McLaughlin;) Morris & 
Patton’s b. g, Wedding Day, 4 years, 98 pounds, 
‘O’Hara:) P. Lorillard’s br. g. Parole,, aged, 110 
sounds, (Feakes;) Davis & Hall's bid h. Bruno, 5 
ye rs, 90 pounds, (O’Leary,) and G. B. Bryson’s b. 
zr. Bushwhacker, aged, 9248 pounds, including 2 
pounds over, (Barnes.) In the betting Parole 
brought $500; Glenmore, $190; Wedding Day, $90; 
Haledon, 385; field, $130. Yn the books it was even 
against Parole, five totwo against Glenmore, six 
to one against Wedding Day. seven to one against 
Haledon, twelve to one against Bruno, sixteen to 
one against Bushwhacker. 

/irst Heat,—Ada Glenn was off in front, Parole 
second, and Haledon third, but as soon asthey got 
under way Haledon came forward to make the 
, og, and reached the stand a length in front 

1 Glenn, who was a length ahead of Wedding 

, be being a neck in advance of Glenmore, at 
girth was Bruno, fifth, Parole sixth, and 
Bushwhackerin the rear. As they went round the 
turn Haledon still forced the pace, and when he 
reached the quarter pole he was three lengths 
away from Wedding Day, with the others close up 
to him. Down the back stretch Wedding Day 
closed upon the leader, and at the half-mile pole 
Haledon was buta length in front of Wedding 
Day, at whose girth was Bruno, a length before 
Parole, fourth, Ada Glenn fifth, Glenmore sixth, 
i Bushwhacker seventh. Coming round the 
wer turn, Haledon got away again, but once more 
iding Day made play, and at the three-quarter 
pole Haledon was but three-quarters of a length 
infront of Wedding Day, at whose shoulder was 
Bruno. Turning into the home stretch, Haledon ran 
very fast, keeping to the front, and finally winning 
the beat by a length, Bruno second, a head be- 
fore Wedding Day, third, Glenmore fourth, Parole 
fifth. Ada Glenn sixth, and Bushwhacker seventh. 
Time—! :57}4 
Second fi¢ 


whose 


‘.—Glenmore was now the favorite, 
brir e $75; Haledon, $35; the field, $55, Mc- 
Laughlin took tne place of Carroll on Glenmore. 
At the fall of the flag Wedding Day jumped off 
with the lead, Glenmore second, Bruno third, and 
Ada Glenn fourth. When they reached the judges’ 
stand, Wedding Day was a neck ahead of Ada 
Glenn. sbe a length before Glenmore, and he the 
sal ance ahead of Bruno. Going round the 
turn We g Day opened a great gap between 
himself and his pursuers, passing the quarter pole 
four lengths in advauce ot Glenmore, who was a 
neck in front of Ada Glenn, and she a jength he- 
fore Parole. The pace along the back stre.ch was 
too tast for Wedding Day, and when Glenmore 
moved up to him old Parole followed, and there was 
| At the half-mile pole Glenmore had 
eck the best of Parole, and he was a length and 
f in trout of Haledon, lapped by Ada Glenn. 
ming round the lower turn, Glenmore pushed 
length in front of Parole, while Bruno ran 
ird place at Parole’* girth. Glenmore 
nquished the lead after this, and won the 
t casily by alength anda half, Bruno second, 
ugths before Haledon, followed by Parole, 
fourth, Bushwhacker fifth, Wedding Day sixth, 
and Ada Gienn seventh. Time—1:5714. 
‘Thivd Hest. ~All but Glenmore and Haledon 
t to the stable, and Glenmore was the 
ite at $100 to $15. They started on even 
terms, but Haledon forced the pace, reaching the 
stand a length in front, which he held to the guar- 
ter pole. During the back stretch, however, Glen- 
more closed up gradually, and at the half-mile pole 
they were on even terms, and they ran in this way 
to the three-quarter pole, when Glenmore pushed 
to the front by a neck and finally won the heat ard 
race by 4 length in 2:00. Mutnals paid $32 90 on 
first heat, $10 40 on second, and $5 80 on third. 
THE MILE AND THREE-QUARTERS. 

The third race was a handicap sweepstakes of 
$30 each, $10 if declared, with $750added, of which 
$150 went to tbe second; one mile and three-quar- 
ters. The six competitors were H. J. Woodford’s b. 
f. Ida B., 3 years, 77 pounds, (Higgs;) G. L, Loril- 
lara’s b. f. Aella, 4 years, 90 pounds, (J. Dona- 
hue;) J. W. Lands’s ch. f. Lida Stanhope, 4 years, 
132 pounds, (Hughes;) £. J. McElmeel’s b. c. Gen- 
eral Mouroe, 4 years, 108 pounds, (Evans;) Davis & 
Hall's b. m. Ella Warfield, 5 years, 96 pounds, 
(O’Leary,) and P. Lorillard’s ch. c. Herbert, 8 years, 
$6 pounds, (Brennan.) This was a strong betting 
race, General Monroe selling in the pools for $450, 
Lida Stanhope, $340; Herbert, $225; Ella Warfield, 
$120, and the field, $135. The betting in the books 
was five to two against Lida‘Stanhope and Monroe, 
four to one against Herbert. six to one against Ella 
Warfield, and eight to one against Ida B. and Aella. 
They were started from the quarter pole in good 
shape, but Aella immediately jumped to the front 
pod made the running fast along the back 
stretch, and she was showing the way by two 
lengths ahead, which she kept to the half-mile 
poie, Herbert being second, with Ida B. at_his 

Irth, Lida Stanbope fourth, Monroe fifth, and Ella 

Varfield sixth. As they came round the lower 
turn Ella began to lose ground, and when they got 
down to the three-quarter pole she only had half a 
length the best of Herbert and Ida B., who were 
lapped, Uptne stretch Ella got away again, and 
at the end of the first three-quarters of a mile she 
was a length in advance, Ida B. now being 
second. balf a length before Herbert, who was 
a neck the best of Stanhope, who was 
a length in the van of Monroe, who 
was well in hand, with Ella Warfield at his side. 
On theturn Ida B. challenged for the lead in her 
usual determined manner, and at the quarter pole 
had a neck the best of Aella, while Herbert had 
got to Aella’s shoulder, and two lengths baesx was 
Ella Warfield. Aelia had enough of it, and fel 
back as they ran along the back stretch, while 
Brennan sent Herbert after the fleeing Ida B., and 
atthe same time Monroe ran forward, and there 
was a grand brush between the trio to the half- 
mile pole, where Ida was a neck in front of Mon- 
roe, who was the same distance before Herbert, 
who was a length in front of Ella Warfield. Com- 
ing round the lower turn the fight between the 
three leaders continued to be desperate, and when 
they got down to the three-quarter pole Herbert 
hed a neck the best of Ida, while Monroe was at 
the filly's shoulder. When they turned into the 
home stretch Herbert showed the white feather, 
and then Monroe rushed to the frontand the agony 

“ wasover. He easily left his competitors behind 
and won by two lengths, Ida B. getting the second 
honors by a quarter of a length from Ella Warfield, 
who was two lengths in advance of Herbert, fourth, 
Aella fifth, and Lida Stanhope sixth. Time—3:06}4. 
Che mutuals paid $20 10, 


THE MILE AND AN EIGHTH, 


The fourth race was a welter selling race of a 
mile and an eighth, purse $500, which brought out 
a jarge field of 10 starters, including M, J. Daly’s b. 
g. Hartford. for $800, 119 pounds, (Fitzpatrick ;) W. 
Muikey’s ch. g. Ranger, 3 years, for $600, 105 
pounds, (Cross;) J. A, Ackerman’s b. g, Edwin A, 
aged, for $500, 118 pounds, (Holloway;) W. Fagan's 
ch. g. Warrington, 3 years, for $700, 107 pounds, 
for 81,00 C. Littlefield’s br. c. Free Gold, 8 years, 


‘or $1,000, 116 pounds, (Evans:) J. MeCullough’s ch. 
. George McCullough, 6 vears, for $600, 118 pounds; 
TW. Donabue:) John Spellman’s b. g. Victim, 
3 years, for $1,500. 188 pounds, (owner;) Dwyer 
Brothers’ b. g. Bieoheim. fur $1,906, 113 pounda, 


MoLaughlin;) P. H. Dutty’s b. m. Baby, 5 years 
for £000. 115 bounds, (Brahe) and Wilson 4 Co.'s 
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ch. g. a, 6 years, for $500, 113 pounds, (Blay- 
lock.) McCullough was a warm favorite, selling 
for $100, while Blenheim brought $40, Hartford, 
$35; Ranger. $385; Baby. $35, and the field, $105. 
In the books it was eight to five against McCul- 
lough, six to one each against Hartford, Edwin A., 
Victim, and Blenheim, eight to one each against 
Free Gold and Baby, fifteen.'to one each against 
Ranger and Warrington, and twenty to one against 
be aged They were aligned at the seven furlong 
pole, and at the third attempt they were sent upon 
their Faroe with Victim, Warrington, Edwin A, 
and Free Gold inthe frontrank. Coming up the 
stretch Edwin A. pushed tothe front, and at the 
stand led alength, with McCullough second, Rang- 
er third. Going round the turn Edwin A. increased 
the pace, and got to the quarter pole a length and 
a half in front of McCullough, he being a length in 
advance of Free Gold, at whose girth was Blen- 
heim, followed by Ranger. The positions of the 
leaders did not change as they ran along 
the back stretch until they reached the 
half-mile pole, when McCullough got to 
the girth of Edwin A. Then as they came round 
the lower turn McCullough forged half a length in 
favor of Edwin a., he being a length and a half in 
advance of Free Gold, who was lapped at the girth 
by Warrington, the others following in a ruck. 
Then Baby ran up from the rear, and quickly took 
the second place from Edwin A. and challenged 
McCullough. When they had reached the three- 
quarter pole McCullough was half alength in front 
of Baby, and she a length ahead of Edwin A. 
When they turred into the home stretch it looked 
as though McCullough would be the winner, but in 
the next moment he quit badly, and then Baby was 
well in front, and was hailed as the victor, when sud- 
denly old Skylark shot up from the rear to the as- 
tonishment of the multitude, and amid great ex- 
citement won the race by a neck from Baby, who 
was a length before Hartford, with Warrington 
fourth, MeCullough fifth, the others finishing in a 
group. Time—1:59. Mutuals paid $11 75. 


THE STEEPLE-CHASE, 


The sport terminated with a handicap steeple-chase 
over the inside course for a purse of $550, of which 
$100 went to the second and $50 to the third horse. 
‘here were six starters, including R. Bradley's ch. 
m. Lilly Morson, 5 years, 135 pounds, (Adler;) 
Charles Boyle’s b. f. Annette, 4 years, 187 pounds, 
(Fitzpatrick;) J. McMahon’s br. ¢. Ike Bonham, 
aged, 146 pounds, (Nolan;) Rockaway stable's b. g. 
Felix. 5 years, 184 pounds, (Wynne;) The Long 
Island stable’s b. ec. Harry Gow, 4 years, 127 pounds, 
(Callahan,) and C. Reed’s ch. h. Revenge, 6 years, 
150 pounds, (Meany.) Pools—Annette, $70; Harry 
Gow, $55; Sonham, $50; Felix, $50; field, $65. 
When they started Bonham took the lead, with 
Annette second, Harry Gow third, and Revenge 
fourth. They all kept close together and came to 
the water in close order, Lilly Morson being first, 
Annette second, Felix third, Bonham fourth, Re- 
venge fifth, and Harry Gow sixth. Lilly Morson 
showed the way over the other obstacles until they 
came to the water again, when she halted, and 
that ended her chances. Annette then assumed 
the lead, with Bonham second, and the pair raced 
close together until tney entered the track, when 
Annette came forward, but quit on entering the 
home stretch, and Bonham beat her home by three 
lengths. Revenge was third, Harry Gow fourth, 
Felix fifth. Time—4:52}4. Mutuals paid $28 10. 

————»_————_ 


RACING AT LEXINGTON. 

FAVORITES BEATEN IN TWO OF THE 
THREE CONTESTS. 

LExInGToN, Ky., Sept. 16.—The Fall meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Association was concluded 
to-day. The weather was very warm, and the at- 
tendance was fair. The track was fast, but very 
dusty. The betting was lively. 

Frrst Race.—Consolation purse, $250, of which 
$50 to the second horse; horses beaten once, al- 
lowed 7 pounds; twice, 12 pounds; threeltimes, 16 
pounds; mile heats. Starters—R. Garland's b. m. 


Annie G.. 5 years, by Longfellow, ovt of Sally 
Travers, 98 pounds, (C. .Taylor;) T. J. Megibben’s 


ch. g. Cash Clay, aged, by Wanderer, dam by 
Eclipse, 111 pounds, (Gibbs;:) G. W. Hancock’s b. g. 
Beechmore, 4 years, by Creedmoor, out of Mandy, 
107 pounds, (Johnson;) F. B. Harper’s gr. e. Silvio, 
8 years, by King Alfonso, out of Geneva, 97 
pounds, (H. Ailen,)and Ira FE. Bride's b. g. John 
Sullivan, 3 years, by Monarchist, out of Goneri!, 92 
pounds, (Yetman.) In the first heat pools sold: 
John Sullivan, $25; field, $40. Annie G. got the 
best of the send-off, but Cash Clay took sides with 
heronthe turn. The pair raced head and head 
to the eighth post, where Annie G. came 
away, and keeping ahead won the heat 
by three lengths, Cash Clay second, John Sullivan 
third, Beechmore fourth, and Silvio last. Time— 
1:4534. Pools sold on the second heat: Annie G., 
$45; fleld, 850. Cash Clay made the running from the 
tap of the drum to the head of the straight, where 
Annie G. headed him, and, retaining the lead, won 
the heat and race, under a pull, by three lengths, 
John Sallivan second, Cash Clay third, Beechmore 
fourth, Silvio distanced. Time—1:45%4. Frénch 
pools paid $21 55. 

Srconp Race.—Purse $150, of which $25 to the 
second horse; for 2-vear olds; winners excluded: 
five-eighths of a mile. Starters—-F. Waters's xr. g. 
Vanguard, by Foster, out of Victress, 104 pounds, 
(Sanders;) Dabney Carr's br. f. Bellona, by Virgil, 
out of Sonnie May, 102 pounds, (Arnold;) W. F. 
Stanhope’s ch. f. Ada Ban, by King Ban, out of 
Ada Cheatham, 102 pounds, (Yetman:) T. J. 
Megibben’s b. c. Markland, by Springbok, out of 
Lorena, 105 pounds, (Williams;) F. B. Harper’s b. 
f. Vis-a-Vis, by Virgil, out of Kentucky Belle, 102 
pounds, (N. Allen:) L. P. Tarlton, Jr.'s, b. f. Reba, 
by Lever, out of Glenella, 102 pounds, (Tay- 
lor;) John R. MeKee’s ch. g. Cardinal Me- 
Closkey, by Ten Broeck, out of Waterwitch, 
103 pounds, (Gibbs,) and Chinn & Morgan's ch. c. 
Scalper, by War Dance, out of Ella Breckenridge, 
106 pounds, (Stoval.) Pools—-Cardinal McCloskey, 
$50; field, $40. Vis-a-Vis took the lead in a peor 
start ana made the running, with Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey at her withers, to the head of the home 
run, where Cardinal McCloskey came away, and 
keeping in front wonina gallop by four lengths, 
Bellona second, Vis-a-Vis third, Scalper fourth, 
Vanguard fifth, Markland sixth, Ada Ben seventh, 
Reba last. Time—1:04. French pools paid $7 45. 

THino Race.—Purse $250, of which $50 to the 
second: for all ages; maidens, if 3 years old, al- 
lowed 5 pounds; if four years, 7 pounds; if 5 years 
or upward, 12 pounds; one mile and a quarter. 
Starters--Hayden & Barry’s b. g. Boatlight, 4 vears, 
by imp. Bonnie Scotland, out of Romping Girl, 107 
pounds, (H. Williams:) T. H. Stevens & Co.'s b. g. 
Farragut, 4years, by Wanderer, dam by Mahomet, 
114 pounds, (Stovall;) T. J. Megibhben's b. c. News- 
boy, 3 years, by Enquirer, out of Mollie Hambleton, 
102 pounds, (Williams;) J. B. Seller's ch. 
ce. Wendover, 8 years, by Bullion, out 
of Experiment, 107 pounds, (Sanders;) Scott 
Farris’ b. g. Clande Brannon, 5 years, by imp. 
Buckden, out of Lee Paul, 106 pounds, (J. Bryant.) 
and F. 8. Harper’s b. g. Freeland, 3 years, by 
Longfellow, out of Belle Knight, 104 pounds, (C. 
Taylor.) Pools—Freeland, $75; Farragut, $47; 
field, $27. Freeland was first away, and held the 
lead for three-quarters of a mile, then Stovall 
moved Farragut to the front, and he won, under a 
pull, by two lengths, Freeland second. Wendover 
third. Newsboy fourth. Boatlicht fifth, Claude 
Brannon beaten off. Time—2:0944. French poals 
paid $13 70. 


THE 


ae 
TROTTING AT MYSTIC PARK. 
CLOSING EVENTS OF THE SEPTEMBER MBET 
ING, 

Boston, Sept. 16.—To-day closed the Sep 
tember meeting at Mystic Park. The events in- 
cluded the concluding heats in the unfinished 2:26 
and 2:29 races of yesterday. In the former Mamie 
was victorious, though at the finish she led Onawa 


scarcely a head. It was aclose and exciting race 
for the last half-mile, but Onawa was sauarely out- 
trotted. The following is the summary: 

Purse $800, divided, for the 2:26 class: 
Cc. 8. Green's Mamie é 
C. E. Mosher’s Onawa............ Sob eveqncess 
0. S. Moore’s Ethel Medium.... 

J. F. Haine’s Camors....... .. 
Gus Wilson’s Jennie L 
Time—2:20%; 2:26%; 2: 

The next event was the fourth heat in the un- 
finishea 2:29 race of yesterday, which was taken 
by Independence after a warm struggle with St. 
Cloud. The fifth heat was taken by Valley Boy, 
who Jed throughout the entire mile. In the sixth 
heat Dick Dample and St. Cloud were ruled out 
for not having won one heatin five. Valley Boy took 
tiis and the succeeding heat with ease. The fol- 
lowing is a summary: 

A. Woodward's Valley Boy....... wooed 
John Hazlet’s Independence 
Morse’s Yellow Dock 
Tt. D. Marsh’s George A 
H. W. Brown’s St. Cloud 
D. Bigley’s Dick D 
Time—2:2514; 2: 
2:31%4. 

In the 2:38 class there were four starters. Ezra 
L. won the first, third, and fourth heats, not heing 
headed thronghout eithcr heat. In the second 
heat Ezra L. broke badly, which gave Amelia C. 
the heat byaneck. The following is asummary: 
Ezra L. Stern’s Bare Ly, .rprecpecccesesvcsessoeee Lb BI 
James Doughrey’s Amelia O..............505- ee 
©. S. Green’s Eva wee ees 
J. H. Nay’s Murtel 4 

Time—2:2049; 2:2014: 2:32; 2:30%. 

The 2:20 class brought out some weli-known fast 
ones, ineluding Driver, J. P. Morris, Kentucky 
Wilkes, Clemmie G., Forest Patchen, and Hum- 
boldt. In the first heat Driver led to the three- 
quarters, with all the others except Hiumboldt 
close after him. Humopolét broke several times, 
and was put in the rear. Driver had a slight ad- 
Yantage until near the finisn, when he broke and 
Kentucky Wilkes passed him, winning by half a 
length, Time—2:25, In the second heat Driver 
took the lead at the start and maintained it stend- 
ily to the finish. Kentucky Wilkes pushed him 
hard and came under the wire only a length inthe 
rear. J. P. Morris finished third on a run, Hum- 
boldt distanced. Time—2:28. In the third heat 
Driver made tha circuit of the track at the head of 
the van, showing a fine gait, and winning by a 
length. On the last half-mile Clemmie G. in- 
creased her pace wonderfully, and just before 
reaching the wire poked her nose in front of Ken- 
tucky Wilkes, taking second place. Time—2:2844, 
Tbe raco was then postponed until Monday morning. 

_——— 
THE CITY’S TAXATIO\. 

The Board of Aldermen met yesterday and 
received from the Committee on Finance a report 
on the tax levy for the present year, stating that 
the amount to be raised by taxation in this City is 
$27,684,427 26. The aggregate assessed valuation 
of real and personai estates this year is $1,203,929,- 
224 33, and the rate of taxation will probably be 
2.25 per cent., as against 2.62 per cent. last year. 
The report was laid over until the next meeting of 
the board, Sept. 26. when the levy will be formally 
confirmed. On motion of Alderman Martin. the 
resoiuntion permitting merchants on Fourteenth- 
rtreei, between Drorxdway and Sixth-avenuc, 10 
exhibit goods in sidewalk show-cases was passed 
over the Mayor's vete. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TEAM. 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
TEAMS SHOOTING FOR GOLD BADGKS—~ 
THE INTER-STATE MILITARY MATCH 
AND OTHER CONTESTS. 

The range at Creedmoor was deserted yester- 
day by all except the riflemen immediately inter- 
ested in the matches in progress. The employes 
of the Ordnance Department were busily engaged in 
removing the tents and other paraphernalia which 
the representatives of the National Guard had 
been using during the past month. The British 
team drove to the grounds early and shot over the 
ranges at 200, 600, 900, and 1,000 yards fora gold 
badge presented by an eminent manufacturing 
company. During the luncheon at noon, Surgeon 
Moreau Morris, of the Seventh Regiment, in a 
m«dest and graceful manner, presented a wreath 
of oak leaves to the British team and a bouquet of 
English and American ivy to Mrs. Humphry. Sir 
Henry Halford responded in behalf of his team, 
and Major Humphry, in a happy manner, accepted 
the trophy for his wife. 

The American team shot over the ranges at 200, 
600, and 1,000 yards fora gold badge presented by 
a tobacco house. Each of the teams fired 10 shots 


at every range. The scores of the Americans were 
as follows, the highest attainable number being 150 
points, 
200 
Yards. 
7 


600 1,000 

Yards. Yards. Total. 
27 3l 85 
26 


a0 
20 


PNOIEE, co ee cases nccs kes 2 
Following are the scores made by the British 
team, the highest attainable number of points 
being 200: 
200 
"ards, 
44 


600 
Yards. 
7 


900 
Yards, 
43 : 
89 38 
40 
35 
35 
29 
82 
38 
Goodear 29 
Walrond.......43 3k $9 
40 
36 
36 28 : 
83 28 108 
The bronze, ‘‘ Soldier of Marathon," which is the 
prize offered in the inter-State military match, was 
captured by the team representing the State of 
Pennsylvania. The conditions were: Open to 
teams of 12 from each State and Territory; dis- 
tances, 200 and 500 yards; 10 shots at each range. 
The trophy was won in 1875, 1878, and 1879 by the 
team representing this State, in 1876 by Connecti- 
cut, in 1877 by California, and in 1880 by New-Jer- 
sey. Following are the scores of the winning team, 
the highest possible individual score being 100 
points, and the highest team total 1,200 points: 
Pennsylvania State Team.—Major E, O. Shakspeare, 
39; Ives, 87; J. Blatter, 84; C., H. Wells, 84; 
Sergt. G. B. Mand, 84; R. MeMilian, 84; Corp. G. W. 
Coulston, 8%; Lieut. G. B. Thompson, 82; H. M. Ives, 
81; Sergt. M. J. Andrews, 80; Capt. D. RK, Atkinson, 77; 
C. B, Platt, 75; total, 989; New-York, 981; Michigan, 965. 
There were three teams entered in the inter-State 
long range match. The conditions were—Open to 
teams of four from ull rifle associations in the 
United States; distances, 800, 900, and 1,000 yards; 
15 shots per man at each distance, The trophy was 
won in 187/ by the Amateur Rifle Club, in 1878 by 
the team representing Massachusetts, in 1879 by 
the New-Jersev State Rifle Association, in 1880 by 
the Empire Rifle Club, and in 1881 and yesterday 
by the Ilion Rifle Club. Following are the scores 
of the winning team and the totals made by the 
other competitors: 


1,000 


Yards, Total. 
38 


89; FE. W, 


800 900 1,000 
Yards. Yards. Yards. To‘al. 
7 72 213 
69 35 208 
7 5 207 
61 38 199 
Total 
af National Rifle Association, 
782. 

The Hilton trophy, inter-State military and in- 
ter-State long-range matches were contested dur- 
ing the day. Four States and the military Divis- 
ion of the Atlantic were represented in the match 
for the Hilton trophy. The conditions were—DiIs- 
tances, 200, 500, and 600 yards; seven shots at each 
range; open toteams of 12 from the Natlonal 
Guard andthe Army and Navy. The team repre- 
senting this State won the trophy in 1878 and 1879, 
and last year. In 1880 it was captured by the team 
representing the Division of the Missouri. The 
successful competitor yesterday was the Pennsyl- 
vania team. Following are the scores of the mem- 
bers of the winning team, and the totals made by 
the other competing teams: 

200 500 600 
Yards. Yards. Total. 
R, McMillan 83 80 88 
oe Sy 3: 26 87 
Capt. D. R. Atkinson.... 2! 27 88 
G, B. Thompson 2 32 26 85 
C. B. Pratt oan 25 2 84 
k, W. Ives... y 32 238 84 
yy fy Se 26 28 2 83 
John Riatter... ..... 2 2 27 
OR & aS 
G. W. Coulston...... 
G. B. Hand 
Major E. 0, 


Michigan. ......scee 
DUTRBUI hss conescepseae act 
New-York.. one O41 3 
fo. ae 203 256 22 

The Steward’s aggregate prizes were won by J. 
H. Brown on the score of 291, and H. T. Lockwood 
on the score of 121. Mr, Brown has enlisted in 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment. He anticipates 
being appointed Ordnance Sergeant of the regi- 
ment, and proposes to shoot for a place in the tn- 
te:national military match next year. F. Hi. Hol- 
ton won the gold watch presented by Major G. L. 
Morse on the score of 71 out of a possible 75 points 
at 1,000 yards’ distance. 

The British team removed from Garden City t» 
the Continental Hotel in this City yesterday. They 
wil remain together until Wednesday, when tbe 
members will separate to meet again on the 25th 
inst., when they will return to England with Sir 
Henry Halford. Corp. Caldwell expected to leave 
this City for Illinois last evening. 

Additional contributions to the fund to defray 
the expenses of the international match were re- 
ceived by Treasurer Cowperthwait as follows: 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, $50: Thomas C. 
Miles, $25; cash, $25; Ninth Regiment, New-Jersey, 
Company D, First Massachusetts, 825; F. J. 
tabbeth, Boston, $12: 


$25; 
Company C, Ninth New- 
Jersey, $10; Gen. Nat Wales, First Brigade, 
Massachusetts, $10: Col. A. C. Wellington, First 
Massachusetts, $10; Capt. H. T. Rockwell, Bosten, 
$10; Lucius L. Hubpard, Boston, $8; total, $210; 
previously acknowledged, $5,693 50; grand total, 
$5,903 50. 
FACHTIYNG IN A HEAVY WIND. 

The annual Fail regatta of the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club was sailed yesterday over a course of 
19 miles, from the olub-house, at Port Morris, to 
and around the Gangway Buoy in the Sound, The 
seventh olass, embracing cat-boats under 16 feet 
in length, wentonly as far as the Fort Schuyler 
Buoy. There were 42 entries, but only 19 starters, 
Cabin sloop Sara, Commodore G. 


R. Hobby; open sloops Nettle Thorp, J. 
W. Thorp; Corrinna K., P. Krumeich; 
Rover, W. H. Erskine; Nimrod, J. F. Lalor; 
Lange; Mary Gibson, N. 
Lizzie R.. W. Onaerdonk; 
Alico, Baker & Beals; Gracie, W. R. Morse; 
Gilt Edge, L. Lefferts; Melanie, W. A. Stewart: 
Sharpie, W. Petter, Jr.; Magic, J. L. Barker; Bon 
Ton, P. F. Heraty: Susie B., A. A. French; Vaddie, 
W. A. Brady; Lillie A., J. E. Ackerman, and 
Hattie, R. Schelling. The start was made at 11:15, 
at which time there was a stiff north-west wind 
blowing. Off long dock the cat-boaut Sharpie was 
thrown out of the race by the breaking of her 
tiller, and the sloop Corrinna K. was delayed by 
the loss of the block which held her peak haivard. 
The damage to the sloop was repaired, however, 
and she continued in the race. When the fleet en- 
tered the open water about Fort Schuyler and en- 
countered the full force of the wind the cat-boat 
Hattie capsized und the Gracie put into shore to 
reef, Reefing, in fact, became ‘veneral, the Lizzie 
R. being the only boat that continued to carry full 
sail. Sheled the*fleet and not only won in her 
class (the fourth) but made the quickest tlme over 
the course—3:01:20. In class No. 1, the Sara. hav- 
ing no competitor, was the winner, her time being 
8:13:49, In class No, 2 the Nettie Thorp was the 
only boat to finish and was therefore declared the 
winner. Her time was 3:15:13. The Mary Gibson 
won in the third class. Her actual time was 3:31:59. 
The Gilt Edge came in first in the fifth class, her 
time being 8:40:33, The Bon Ton led in the sixth 
class. The Hattie, the only starterin the seventh 
class, upset, and thus lost the race. 
SAL OTT 

WESTCHESTER DEMO: RATIC DELEGATES. 

The Democrats of the First Assembly Dis- 
trict of Westchester County held their convention 
at Yonkers yesterday to elect delegates to the 
State, Congressional, and Judiciary Conventions. 
The following were elected: To State Convention 
—Frederic Shonnard, of Yonkers; D. B. William- 
son, of Greenburg, and James T. §. Bard, of 


Mount Pleasant. To the Congresgional Conven- 
tion—Thomas fan, Patrick Curran, Thomas 
Coyle, and Michael Mooney, of Yonkers; W. T, 
Lockwood, Jolin Lee, and M. G. Hart, of Green- 
burg, and Patrick O'Mara, of Mount Pleasant. To 
the Judiciary Convention—Arthur J. Burns, of 
Yonkers. Resolutions were adopted instructing 
the State delegates to vote for the Hon. Waldo 
Hutchins for Governor. Some excitement was ov- 
casioned by Edward Mitchell making a motion 
that the delogates to the State Convention be in- 
structed to vote for the admission of all Demo- 
cratic factions from New-York City in the inerees 

was 


as follows: 


Maggie, Wagner & 
Lockwood; cat-boats 


of harmony ani the success of the ticket. 
“promptly hissed and voted down. 

Tne Second Assembly District Demoeratic Con- 

' vention, of Weste ester County, was held yester- 

| day afternoon at Port Chester to elect delegates to 

the State, Congressional and Judiciary Conven- 


| tiozs. The fcllowing were so ohosen: To ths 

; State Convention—Frark G. Sch.rmer, William 
Ryan, and Thomas R. Fisher. To the C. ngres- 
sional Convention—Thomas H. Coggey, A. F. 
Rhead, James Hyatt, Robert F. Brundage, E. G. 
Sutherland, P. Hendrick, W. W. McClellan. and 
Everet Rushmore. To the Judiciary Convention— 
George W. Davids. The delegates to the State 
Convention were instructed to vote for the Hon. 
Waldo Hutchins for Governor. 

————— a 


STEPS TO OUST JAY GOULD. 


——_<———— 
AN ACTION AGAINST THE METROPOLITAN 


DIRECTORS. 


Attorney-General Russell yesterday an- 
nounced his determination to bring an action in 
the name of the people of the State of New-York 
to remove the Gould-Field-Sage clique from the 
Directory of the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Company. This decision is made upon facts pre- 
sented in an application mac.» by Mr. Sylvester H. 
Kneeland, of No. 52 Wa)ll-street, and others, rep- 
resenting the interests of the stockholders of the 
Metropolitan Company. The Attorney-General 
refers to a previous application made to annul the 
charter of the Manhattan Company, which was 
denied upon the ground that the State was 
estopped by the former judgment from the main- 
tenance of such an action. The Attorney-Gen- 
eralsays the present application presents a very 
different case. In handing down his decision, 
therefore, the Attorney-General states the grounds 
of this last application, explaining in extenso 
matters with which readers of Tue Trmzs are al- 
ready familiar. He explains the existence of the 
three corporate companies connected with the 
City’s elevated railway system—the Metropolitan, 
the New-York, and the Manhattan. The large pe- 
cuniary interests of the Gouid Directors in the 
Manhattan Company as against the Metropolitan 


are reviewed, and the notorious agreements and 
pays age total agreements made by these Directors 
to the injury of the Metropolitan are considered. 
On March 1 last the Directors of the Manhattan 
Company declared a quarterly dividend of 14 
er cent. to the shareholders of the Man- 
nattan first and second preferred stock, or 
to such of the shareholders of the New-York 
and Metropolitan Companies as should surrender 
their stock before March 15. As only about 4,000 
of the sbares of Metropolitan were surrendered 
for second preferred stock of the Manhattan, this 
lett no provision whatever for the payment of a 
dividend upon 61,000 shares of stock. Adverting 
to this, Attorney-General Russeil says he is satis- 
fied that most, if not all, of the shareholders own- 
ing these 61,000 shares refuse to consent to the con- 
solidation. On the 4th of March, 1882, the three 
companies, by votes of their boards, modified the 
agreement of Nov. 14, 1881, providing that divi- 
dends to second preferred Manhattan stock should 
be cumulative, thus furnishing an additional in- 
centive to Metropolitan shareholders to assent to 
the consolidation, 

The Attorney-General also directs attention to the 
fact that the Gould Directors of the Metropolitan 
Company postponed the annual election of Di- 
rectors from July until November, so that the 
shareholders of the Metropolitan Company cannot 
elect Trustees to manage their own property until 
that time; nor can they have the privilege of vot- 
ing unless they be registered stockholders 30 days 
before the election; and, in order to become regls- 
tered stockholders, they must surrender their old 
certificates and receive rew certificates which do 
not contain the 10 per cent. guarantee provided for 
under the agreement of May, i879, Thus,,in order 
to vote the stockholders must assent to the agree- 
ment of October, 1881, of which they com- 
plain and to which they refuse assent, 
“It is, of course, within the limits of 
possibility,” says the Attorney-Ganeral, ‘that 
the manner and the methods by which the Manhat- 
tan Company has 80 greatly increased {ts value at 
the expense of the Metropolitan, and by which tho 
owners of the Metropolitan have lost control and 
the power of distribution over their own property, 
have been adopted by the Trustees of the Metro- 
politan Company in entire good faith and in sincere, 
though very short-sighted, innocence; butif such 
ends had been desired in the beginning, and com- 

ulsion was deemed necessary when persuasion 
ailed to induce consent to the swallowing up of 
the Metropolitan by the Manhattan Company, as- 
tute and designing men, familiar with the stock 
market and conscious of their own financial power 
and of the likelihood of their success in legal as 
well as financial battles, could not have adopted a 
more skillful policy.”’ 

Referring to the advancement of the New-York 
Company's interests to theinjury of the Metropoli- 
tan by the agreement of Oct. 22, 1881, the Attorney- 
General says: ‘* No definite or reliable statement 
of the differential value of the two roads could 
then be made,and inmy judgment a release or 
the rights of the Metropolitan Company under the 
agreement of May 20, 1879, and a practically per- 
petual agreement subordinating that company to 
the New-York Company,and giving to the Man- 
hattan increased life and value at the expense of 
the Metropolitan, was one which in equity and 
good oonscience the Directors should not have 
made.” Considering the refusal of the Metropoli- 
tan shareholders to ratify or accept the terms of 
Gould's “agreements,” the Attorney-General says: 
“The provision for incorporating the Metropoli- 
tan into the Manhattan, if entirely free to be ac- 
cepted or rejected, could not be objected to by any 
stockholder of the Metropolitan so long as the 
merger was not to begin until all of the stockholders 
had assented, but the merger begins to operate 
when a single shareholder transfers his stock and 
the Metropolitan Company begins to be stripped 
of the parts composing its entirety, so that when a 
majority of its stock has gone it no longer possess- 
es the power of corporate action except at the 
will ofthe Manhattan, and becomes liable to he 
dissolved as suspending its ordinary and lawful 
business for more than a year.” It is emphaticaliy 
added: *' The act of merger was one designed and 
calculated to destroy the Metropolitan Company, 
and therefore was a direct perversion of the pow- 
ers of the Directors."’ 

Further, the Attorney-General says the apnar- 
ent proposal to obtain the assent of the stock- 
holders was not afair scheme. ‘It was compnl- 
sory in its character as practically construed. The 
dividend, which Mr. Gould or Mr. Sage micht 
yield to the owners of the Metropolitan out of the 
earnings of the Manhattan against their larger pe- 
cuniary interest in the New-York and Metropoli- 
tan Companies, was to be easily paid to the Metro- 
politan stockholders who would ratify all that 
thelr Directors had done to eripple and impair 
that company and become Mahattan second pre- 
ferred shareholders; while those who refusea, and 
who held their stock by purchase, were practically 
unable to obtain a dividend at all, except by grace.” 

In conclusion, the Attorney-General declares: 
“The cestuis gue trust, or shareholders, are so utter- 
ly in the power of the Directors to increase or de- 
preciate their property rights that the law imposes 
a stringent rule upon the Trustees. Where the pri- 
vate interests of the latter clash with the interests 
of the shareholders they must prefer the bene- 
ficiaries. No personal advantage at the expense of 
the shareholders will be tolerated. The same gen- 
tlemen may be Trustees in different companies, but 
when they favor one company at the expense of 
apother they must cease to act forthe injured un- 
less that one assents to thelraction. I recognize 
that there mav be some difference in the degree of 
responsibility of the six surviving Trustees for the 
acts complained of, but sufficient cause apparently 
exists forthe removal of all. The action may be 
begun as requested under the practice and limita- 
tions provided by the Code of Procedure.” 

_———- ee 


HE DID NOT “ FIX” THE 
TORNEY. 
Some weeks since the clothing store of Her- 

man Wolf, at No. 1,897 Third-avenue, was broken 

into and robbed. The Police arrested three lads 
named John J. Fale, William Rice, and Henry Ed- 

ward Weber, and they were held for trial on a 


charge of burglary. On the d5thinst., when the case 
caine up in the General Sessions Court, Fale 
pleaded guilty and was sent to the Elmira Reform- 
atory. The mother of Rice, accompanied 
by some friends, subsequently visited the com- 
plainant, Wolf, and asked him to intercede for the 
two boys still in prison. Wolf, as alleged, prom 
ised to “ fix’? the case on the receipt of $250, of 
which $150 was to be devoted to the purpose of 
* fixing” the District Attorney, the remaining $100 
to be distributed among his subordinates. Mrs, 
Rice was unable to pay sa large a sum, and the ne- 
gotiations fellthrough. Shesubsequently reported 
the matter to Assistant District Attorney O'Byrne, 
who laid the matter before the Grand Jury, and an 
indictment charging him with attempting to com- 
pound a felony was found against Wolf. The ac- 
cused elothier was arrested yesterday by Detec- 
tives Reilly and Von Gerichten, brought to the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office, and released on $1,500 bail. 
ee 
A MISSING SOUTHERN YOUTH. 

Superintendent Campbell received the fol- 
lowing dispatch yesterday: 

JON" SBORO, Tenn.. Pert 14, 1882. 
To the Chief of Toliee, Brooviyn, New-York: 

DeaRSm: My son, Charles C. Wheeler, is missing, 
He was gaye tothe Military Academy at Weut 
Point, failed on examination, left there on the Sth 
inst., on the 6th inst. telegraphed me from Brooklyn 
for money to return home. The telegram was en- 
awered and money sent by Post Office order next mail. 
The order has not been patd at the Hrooklyn 
oftice, and I am unable to establish communication 
with him. Will you beso kind as to take such stepa as 
is customary to find his present whereabouts. Any 
expense you may incur wiil be cheerfully paid. He 
is 19 years old, but looks older, 6 feet il Inches in 
height, black halrand eyes. When last seen he wore 
a blue flannel sult, congress gaiters, and a black hat 
with small brim. The first inquiry might be made at 
the Post Office, where, If order No. 26,006 has been 
paid, the inquiry may cease, as he has his money and 
is on his Way home. 

Detective Powers inquired at the Post Office and 
found the order mentioned tn the dispatch had 
not been paid. The detective also learned that the 
young man seat the dispateh asking for money to 
zohome fromthe ‘age office. When asked for 
his address he said it was not necessary to give it, 
as he would ¢all for the answer in person. ‘T'wo 
dispatches for which he has not called are awaiting 

im at the Western Union officein the #agle count- 

g-room. 
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NO SALARIES NO PERFORMANCE, 

The Norcross Opera Company has been play- 
ing ** The Mascot” at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre 
during the past week to large audiences. Last 
night the house was full, but the curtain was not 
raised at the usual hour. At 8:20 0’clock Mr. Hav- 
erly’s manager appeared at the foot-lights and in- 
formed the audience that as 
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subsequently ascertained. Mr. Haverly owned the 
costumes, which were valued at $1,300, The back- 
er of the comr ‘ny had agreed to pay, for the c : 
tumes at the rate of $100 a week. The payments 
had not been made as agreed upon when the com- 
pany came to Brooklyn to play at Mr. Haverty's 
own theatre. The latter’s manager, acting under 
instructions from his principal, took $300 this week 
on account. Out of last night's receipts he stopped 
$100. ‘The principals in the opera then went to 
Mr. Haverly’s manager and asked that he guaran- 
tee their salaries, but as he had no authority todo 
s0, and the backer of the company prefessed to 
have no money, the B eg age could not pro- 
ceed.*«;It is understood that the company will dis- 


perse. 
EE eee 


D. &. LATHROP’S DISGRACE. 


HOW HE EMBEZZLED THE FUNDS OF THE 
NEW-JERSEY CENTRAL. 

A handsome old man with bowed head and 
avery sad face yesterday climbed the short flight 
of stairs w'\ich leads up to the Liberty-street offices 
of the Ceniral Railroad of New -Jersey. He was 
instantly admitted tothe private room of Presi- 
dent Little, and two hours passed by before he re- 
turned to the street. Then tear stains were per- 
ceptible upon his cheeks, and his bearing was that 
of a man burdened with a terrible sorrow. 
He passed quickly up the street, and was 
soon lost in the'crowds of Broadway. To 
the railroad company’s clerks the old gentleman 
was an utter stranger, and only such officers of the 
company as President Little regularly takes into 
nis confidence knew or suspected that the visitor 
was the father of Dwight 8S. Lathrop, the com- 
pany’s confidential clerk, who has absconded after 
embezzling many thousand dollars. The manner 
in which this clerk was able to successfully rob 
the company was explained in yesterday’s Tmres, 
but facts not hitherto accessible have been since 
made public. 

Dwight 8S. Lathrop is only alittle more than 25 
years old. Of a family long noted for its good 
name and the strict integrity of its representatives, 
his training was allthatit could have beenina 
Christian family and under the direction of affec- 
tionate parents. His father, Henry S. Lathrop, is 
one of the best known residents of Northampton, 


Mass., and is universally respected. He 1s nearing 
his seventieth year, but until within the past fort- 
night his advanced years have seemed to weigh 
lightly upon him, a hale, hearty, genial gentleman, 
noted for his constant good nature. Two weeks 
ago he learned first of his son's crime. At that 
time the discovered defalcations amounted to 
about $5,000, and Mr. Lathrop, whose lifetime la- 
bors have brought hima modest fortune, offered 
at once to make the deficit good from his own 
purse. President Little consented willingly to 
this plan of settlement, and it is stated that this 
compromise measure progressed almost to its 
completion when the startling discovery was 
made that voung Lathrop’s thefts had spread In 
other directions than had been suspected, and that 
instead of robbing the company of $5,000 he had 
really stolen four times that sum. 

Dwight S. Lathrop entered the employ of the 
Central Railroad of New-Jersey two years and a 
half ago. Judge Francis S. Lathrop, recently de- 
ceased, Was at that time managing the company 
under his powers as Receiver. The young man 
was his nephew, and he gave him a comfortable 
position at about $1,500 a year, making him nomin- 
ally an assistant to the Treasurer of the company, 
having, however, duties of hisown and not liable 
to orders or supervision from any superior officer. 
He had entire charge of the sale of commutation 
tickets. This isasource of especially great reve- 
nue to the Jersey Central, and the moneys handled 
by the young nephew of the Keceiver aggregated 
enormous sums. But he was implicitly trusted and 
there was no one to demand of him any official ac- 
counting. Neither was he underany bonds. His 
manners were pleasant and he quickly became a 
favorite with everybody in the office. Since his 
disgraceful departure various stories have been 
publicly circulated picturing his manner of life in 
wretched colors. The factis that he was always 
rated as an exemplary young man. So far as 
krown, his habits were all to nis credit. He did 
not swear, he never drank, and only smoked when 
it was necessary to oblige some generous friend. 
He was held up to the otherc!erks asan ideal, a vir- 
tuous, reliable, moral young man. No extrava- 
gances were charged to him. He lived modestly in 
a Staten Island boarding-house, and seemed 
to care absolutely nothing for the small vices 
which are so _ easily acquired in a great 
city. Now that he has turned out as he has, 
the opinion is held by those best informed 
as to his conduct that he wasa cool, calculating 
thief, and that the greater part of the $20,000 he 
stole is safely stored away and at his command. 
His thefts, 20 far as they can be traced, extend 
back nearly a year. He had avery simple plan of 
operation. From day to day he kept out a certain 
sum from all commutation ticket receipts 
and certified to the company that the 
amount of income received by him was 
the reduced sum. If the receipts for a certain 
date aggregated $1,000, he turned over to the com- 
pany say $800, and the other two gravitated into 
his own pocket. The company’s books would 
show sales of commutation tickets amounting to 
$800. So he carried things at the dictates 
of his own sweet will, and so about $5,000 
was stolen. When Receiver Little was re- 
cently elected President of the company he 
decided upon a change of routine management 
at the main office. He appointed an auditor 
and the clerks were notified that their books were 
to be officially examined. A little more than a 
month ago this intelligence reached young Latbrop. 
He was at that time doing special work for a sick 
clerk, whose duty it is each afternoon to deposit in 
bank the funds of the company. Three days 
he did this duty, and then suddenly he 
announced his desire to make a MIittle 
visit to his parents at Northampton. He 
left the City for this ayowed purpose four weeks 
ago yesterday, promising to return to work on the 
following Tuesday, This promise he broke, and a 
week passed by with no word from him. By accil- 
dent almost a casual! examination was made of his 
books, There were found the evidences of crime, 
and a little later it was discovered that the de- 
posits he made at the bank had been 
for much less sums than had been given him, 
He had simply changed the faea of deposit 
tickets and added $15,000 or so to his personal for- 
tune. His father had been informed of the sad 
fucts so fur as they were known before the final 
revelations as to the manipulation of the deposits. 
When he learned of the further crime he was 
obliged to confess that he could not make the 
deficit good trom his own fortune except by im- 
poverishing himseif and family, but the old man 
did not give up allhope. Hedid all he could to 
prevent publicity, and secured the consent of the 
railroad oflicers to allow himto try to find his 
missing son, believing that on his person would be 
found the greater part of the stolen $20,000. 
Two weeks bave gone by, however, and 
no trace has been secured of the embezzler. 
It was to tell this fact to President Little that Mr. 
Lathrop came yesterday to New-York. He asked 
that more time be given him for his guest and Pres- 
ident Little unhesitatingly granted him the favor. 
The Police and private detectives have so far not 
been asked by the railroad company for any assist- 
ance; and it is not likely that they will be. Presi- 
dent Little said yesterday that there were many 
reasons and good ones why the railroad company 
should not be relentless. ‘he aged mother of the 
fallen young man was stricken by the news of her 
boy’s crime and disgrace, There are serious fears 
that she cannot recover.’ 
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ARRIVALS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Superintendent Jackson, of Castle Garden, 
reports that during the first 6 months of the pres- 
ent year 278,342 immigrants landed at this port. 
The avowed destinations of these newcomers were 
as follows: Arizona, 16; Arkansas, 416; Alabama, 


100; Connecticut, 4,833; Colorado, 1,252; California, 
2,355; Deleware, 230; District of Columbia, 182; Da- 
kota, 2,107; Florida, 45; Georgia, 126; Indiana, 3,542; 
Tilinois, 33,834; Idaho, 8; Iowa, 11,546; Kentucky, 
277; Kansas, 2,209; Louisiana, 317; Maine, 223: 
Maryiand, 1,043; Michig n, 12,690: Missouri, 5,600; 
Mirnesoto, 14,287: Mississippi, 56; Montana, 158; 
Massachusetts, 6,380; New-Mexico, 31; Manitoba, 
280; New-lampshire, 160; North Carolina, 29; Ne- 
braske, 4,458; Nevada, 124; New-Jersey, 6,719; 
New-York, 99,627; Ohio, 14,608; Oregon, 159; Penn- 
sylvania, 25.602; Rhode Island, 1.650; South 
Carolina, 169; Tennessee, 187; Texas, 2,089; 
Utah, 798; Vermont, 288; Virginia, 136; 
West Virginia, 269; Wisconsin, 15,282: Wash- 
ington Territory, 38: Wyoming, 159; Indian 
Territory, 2; British Columbia, 11; Cuba, 24; Cen- 
tral America, 6; Canada, 1,233; Mexico, 18; New- 
Brunswick, 10; West Indies, 20. The greater por- 
tion of these immigrants proceeded directly to the 
West, and comparatively few went either to the 
South or to New-England. Although the avowed 
destination of nearly 100,000 was New-York State, 
only asmall proportion of them have settled in 
this vicinity. A great many have eithergone West 
orintend doing so. During the past week 6,989 
immigrants landed at Castle Garden. Yesterday 
the Jason, from Amsterdam, brought 204, and the 
Circassia, from Glasgow, 370, makinga total for 
the day of 574. 
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CORP. TANNER. 

The members of ths Grand Army of the Re- 
publie residing in Brooklyn are actively bestirring 
themselves to secure the nomination of Corp. 
James Tanner, the legless veteran, for Lieutenant- 
Governor by the Republican Convention at Sara- 
toga. Conferences were held by the members of 
several of the Brooklyn posts last evening, and 
measures taken to secure, If possible, the support 
of the entire Kings County delegation for Mr. 
Tanner. 

rT 
A WHLL-KNOWN BREWER DEAD. 

Peter H. Ballantine, of the firm of Ballan- 
tine & Sons, beer brewers, of Newark, N.J., and of 
Washington-street, this City, died at his Summer 
home in Morris Plains, N. J., yesterday morning, of 
pneumenia. The firm of Ballantine & Sons was or- 


yy 


ganized in 1857 by Peter Ballantine, who, although 
he is 92 years of ago, still retains an active interest 
in the business. The active managemont cf the 
concern devolved, however, on Peter H., his oldest 
son, Besides his connection with the brewery Mr. 
ee was amember of the New-York Produce 
and of the New-Jersey State Agricultu- 

vet Goniety a Director in the Newark City Bank, 
the A can insurance Company, of Newark, and 
the Newark Ice Company. and he was the project- 
or of the Newark and Bloomfield Horses Railroad. 
Hie was born in Albany 51 years ago. The eldest of 
three eenghter is the wife of Seoretary of State 

BOR. 
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CITY AND SUBURBAN NEWS 


—_———_—_— 
NEW-YORK. 

The annual Fall regatta of the East River 
Yacht Club will take place to-morrow. A fiying 
start will be made from off the club-house. 

Mr. John Mulligan states that the credit for 
building Grace Episcopal Church, Harlem, properly 
belongs to the Rector, the Rev. D. Brainerd Ray. 

The fourth annual regatta of the Union Boat 
Club will take place at the Harlem River on Satur- 


day next at 2 P. M. Course one mile, straight 
away, finishing at Central Bridge. 


Alexander Martin Sullivan, formerly editor 
of the Dublin Nation, and for many years a mem- 
ber of the English Parliament, will lecture to-mor- 
morrow evening in the Cooper Institute on ** The 
Irish Question.” 

Schedules of Andrew Billings and Charles 
M. Tremaine, (Billings & Co.,) assignors to Joseph 


N. Billings, filed in the Court of Common Pleas, 
yesterday, show: Liabilities, $28,982 48; nominal 
assets, $34,362 17, and actual assets, $21,821 51. 


The Police Board met yesterday, and, on 
motion of Mr. Matthews, Benjamin Wood, Jr.,M. D., 


son of Congressman Wood, was appointed a Police 
Surgeon to fill the vacancy created by the death, 
at Pheenicia, Ulster County, N. Y., of Dr. J. W. G. 
Clements. 


President Arthur passed a very quiet day at 
his residence on Lexington-avenue yesterday, re- 


ceiving but few visitors. During the afternoon he 
took a short drive. He will remain at home to-day 
to obtain rest and quiet. The date of his departure 
for Washington is not yet made pubiic. 


Last week the New-York Police arrested 
1,204 persons. There were registered in the Bureau 


of Records 589 births, 212 marriages. and 618 deaths. 
The following cases of contagious diseases were re- 
ported: Typhoid fever, 23; scarlet fever, 18; cere- 
ras meningitis, 4; measles, 4, and diphtheria, 


The Apprentices’ Library, at No. 18 East 
Sixteenth-street, has reopened tor the season. 


The library contains 65,000 volames. During the 
past year, in a circulation of 163,000 volumes, only 
25 volumes were lost. The reading-room was 
patronized by 86,000 persons. The rooms are open 
from 8 A. M. to9 P. M. 


Collector Robertson and Supervising In- 
spector Tower have sent to Secretary Folger the 


rame of Samuel G. Fairchild as Local Inspector of 
Steam Vessels, to succeed Inspector Austin Jayne, 
who recently retired. The nomination must be 
confirmed by the Secretary of the Treasury before 
the appointment is complete. 


After having been newly painted and reno- 
vated, the Bethel Church, Sullivan-street, near 


Bleecker-street, will be reopened to-day with 
special services, morning, afternoon, and evening. 
Bishops John M. Brown and W. F. Dickerson, the 
Rev. Dr. J. 8. Chadwick, and other prominent cler 
gymen will take part in the services. 


Lilly Post, No. 66, G. A. R., from Syracuse, 
will arrive this morning at § o’clock in this City, 


and be received at the foot of Desbrosses-street by 
Koltes Post, No, 82, and escorted to Germania As- 
sembly Rooms. At 3 P. M. Koltes Post, accom- 
panied by Lilly Post, will proceed to Lutheran 
Cemetery to lay the foundation stone of Koltes 
Post monument. 


Yesterday being the day for the opening of 
the Mexican Central Railway, a telegraphic circuit 


was made up giving direct communication be- 
tween the following points: Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
caog, Kansas City, Pueblo, Col.; Rincon, New- 
Mexico; El Paso, Texas, and Chihuahua, Mexico, a 
distance of 3,037 miles, The circuit worked well. 
Several messages were sent and received. 


Commencing to-morrow the Erie Railroad 
Company will run a daily line of Pullman sleeping 


coaches between this City and Chicago, by way of 
Niagara Falls and the Great Western Railway, in 
connection with the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
Railway, between Port Huron and Chicago. This 
will be the only route over which through Pullman 
coach accommodations can be enjoyed by the 
traveling public. 


Louis L. Peddinghaus, aclerk employed by 
Hayden W. Wheeler, of No. 2 Maiden-lane, was 


arraigned in the Tombs Police Court yesterday on 
a charge of having stolen $1,500 worth of jewelry 
from his employer since Feb. 1. Part of the stolen 
goods was discovered in Peddinghaus’s room, at 
No. 829 Clinton-street, Brooklyn, and the remain- 
der was found in his possession. He pleaded 
guilty and was held for examination before the 


Grand Jury. 
os 


BROOKLYN. 
Permits for the erection of 55 new buidings 
were granted in Brooklyn during the past week. 
Mayor Low yesterday approved the resolu- 
tion passed by the Board of Aldermen prohibiting 


the boisterous solicitation by runners of passengers 
for steam-boat and railroad lines. 


The corner-stone of the new Seney Method- 
ist Episcopal Hospital on Seventh-avenne, Brook- 


lyn, will be laid on Wednesday afternoon next at 3 
o'clock, with interesting ceremonies. 


John Coulson, the Marine Surveyor, who 
shot himself at his residence in Macomb-street, 


Brooklyn, on Friday morning, died yesterday. The 
report that Coulson was an unmaried man proves 
to be incorrect. He hasa wife and two children, 
who a few weeks ago went to Europe to stay dur- 
ing the Summer, Coulson wasa native of England. 
Though conscious untilafew minutes before his 
death, he refused to state why he shot himself. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

The law firm of Abbott & Fuller has taken 
the entire water loan of Orange City, amounting to 
$400,000. 

Henry L. Scranton, of the Central Hotel, 
Long Branch, says the story that he ran away 
when his goods were attached for rent is not true. 

A waif two weeks old cried lustily on the 
steps of the residence of E. D. Price, on Pacific- 


street, Newark, Friday night. It had been left 
there by some person unknown to the Police. To 
its elothing was pinned a note written in a neat 
school-girl hand, and reading as follows: ‘* Misses 
Price please take me in and bring me up. Vil 
do you service when I grow up.” The plaintive 
appeal was withott effect upon Mrs. Price. The 
babe was given into the care of the Poor-mester. 


A freight train on the New-Jersey Central 
Railroad was pretty well demolished near Dark- 


lane, West Elizabeth, yesterday morning. An axle 
of one of the forward cars broke, and several of 
the cars in its wake were wrecked. The bodies of 
some of them were hoisted from the trucks and 
thrown in broken pieces into the road bed. Mer- 
chandise and iron and coal, with which the train 
was loaded, was scattered over the tracks, and 
travel was blocked for three hours. 
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EFFECTS OF THE RECENT GALES. 
Several sailing vessels which had been 
roughly used during the recent gales reached port 
yesterday. Capt. Cafiero, of the Italian brig Ma- 
resca, from Licta, had a stormy passage of 70 days. 
On Monday last, when off Barnegat, an easterly 


gale struck the vessel, carrying away the maintop- 
mast and mainmast head, with the sails and rig- 
ging attached. One of the sailors was knocked 
down and had several ribs broken. After the 
wreckage had been cleared away the brig was 
headed off shore, in which condition she remained 
during the rest of the gale. Capt. Hodgdon, of 
the schooner Mary E. Webber, from Nuevitas, re- 
ports heavy gales after passing Hatteras. Last 
Thursday night, while off the Highlands, the storm 
moderated, and Charles Doyle and another sailor 
were told to shake a reef out of one of the sails, 
but the boom gavea heavy swing, carrying Doyle 
overboard. Notwithstanding the efforts of his 
companions to save him he was drowned. Doyle 
was 35 years of age ana a native of Norway. 

Capt. Hawkins, of the brig Kossak, from Catba- 
rien, reports that on Sept. 11 he was caught in a 
terrific hurricane. The wind began at north- 
north-west, and veered successively to north, east, 
and south-east. This caused a tremendous cross 
sea, which swept over the vessel, carrying away 
the boat. smashing in the bulwarks, and washing 
everything movable from the decks. The British 
bark Jane, Capt. Chalis, put into this port yester- 
day. She was bound from Laguayra for Marseilles, 
but had encountered gales in which nearly all of 
her sails had been blown away. She also ran short 
of provisions, and Capt. Chalis was obliged to put 
into this port in distress. 
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ROBBED BY A BROOKLYN GOAT. 
Egbert G. Vincent, of Waterville, Me., is 
visiting friends in South Brooklyn, Yesterday 
afternoon, while enjoying the scenery in the viein- 
ity of Gowanus Bay, he met with a singular and se- 
rious misfortune. Under the shade of a large pear 


tree near the Delaplaine House, on Thirty-ninth- 
street, near Third-avecue, he sat for an hour or 
more, and finally, overcome by, drowsiness, he fell 
asleep. In his vest pocket he had carelessly 
placed a roll of bills amounting to about 
$175, a small portion of which protruded. 
He had noticed, but paid no particular attention 
to, the antics of a goat in the immediate vicinity. 
On awaking Mr, Vincent missed the roll of bills, 
and a brief search revealed the fact that the goat 
had abstracted the money, shook it up, madea 
junch on several notes, and utterly ruined most of 
the other biils. Mr. Vincent recovered intact 
only $15. 
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MILK FOR PAINTING FUNNELS. 

Phillip Heinz, a driver employed by a con- 
densed milk company, was brought before Justice 
Ford, at the Jefferson Market Police Court, yeater- 
day, on complaint. of Dr. J. Blake White, Milk In- 
spector of the.Health Papentanens, who-on Thurs-. 
day morning found in his charge on a wagon be- 
longing to-his.employers 17 gallons of milk which 
was below tie standard for purity. 
demned milk was apilied into the gutter, anda 


warrant was issued for the arrest of Heinz. When 
the ouse was called.counsel for the company ex- 


plained that the milk condemned by Dr. W was 
not intended for human consumption, Tha cam- 
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The con- 


pany supply, ocean steamers with condensed milk 
jon ( and at the request of the agent of the Gene: 

Transatlantic Company the condemned mil 
had been brought to the City for use on the s 
ship Canada. Jt was intended to be mixed wit 
red. lead paint, and to be used for painting th 
funnels of the steam-ship. The lawyer proda 
the order from the agent calling for the milk, an 
added that milk and beer were the only fluids tb. 
could be used for the purpose of mixing the pain 
and as it was found that the beer disappea 
down the throats of the firemen and crew of th 
steam-ship, it was decided to use milk. On 
statement Justice Ford discharged Heinz. 
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RESCUED FROM A TERRIBLE DEATH. 

James Rawson is an old silk-weaver, living 
alone on the Little Falls road in the outskirts 0: 
Paterson, N. J. About a year ago he was attacked 
by two men in his house and beaten and robbed,, 
The men are now serving long terms of impriso: 
ment at Trenton for the crime. For the past th 
or four days Rawson had not been seen by h 
neighbors. The story spread that he had 


small-pox, and they kept away from the hou 
Yesterday it was reported that Rawson was de 
and Coroner Newcombe went to inquire into th 
case. He found the old man in the last stag 
of starvation. He had been too ill to hel 
himself, and was lying on the floor, too weak t 
move. Some pigeons in the same room had 
starved to death, and their companions were ea’ 
ing them. Rawson was remove 

house. The authorities say itis one of the most 
shocking cases ever brought to their notice. 


living on a public road, yet in a few hours mo 
he would have died of starvation before any o: 


knew it. 
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TWO DEATHS FROM SMALI-POX. 
There was a revival of the small-pox ex+ 
citement in Paterson, N.J., yesterday by the an- 
nouncement that two of the patients at the City; 
Hospital, who were thought to be recovering, had 
died from the disease and were buried at once,. 


One of them was William G. Jacobus, aged abou 
39 years, for many years a well-known grocer i 
Paterson and vicinity, and also in Newark. H 
had lately acted as agent for the Prudential Ins 
rance Company, and it was while collecting pre 
miums that he caught the disease. The otheg 
patient was Reuben Ward. aged 13 years. Th 
other patients at the hospital seem to be doin 
well, and all are expected to recover. Only on 
new case has been reported in the city during th 
past three days. The Board of Education has dex 
ciaed to reopen the schools to-morrow, but wi 
co-operate with the Health Board in closing any 
of the buildings should it be deemed advisable so 


to do. 
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THE SEA-SIDE SANITARIUM. 
President King, of the Sea-side Sanitarium, 
acknowledges the receipt of $25 from Henry A. 
Bogert, St. George’s Sunday-school, Flushing, 
through Henry Bergh; $1 from “ Anonymous,” 


and $1 from “J. W. H.” The receipts from al! 
sources during the past year, including balance ig 
the treasury, have been $7,955 30. The Sanitarium 
at Rockaway Beach was closed yesterday frea 
from debt. During the season 4.946 destitute sic 
children were cared for in the institution. o 
whom 2,781 were weekly inmates, and 2,165 were 
daily inmates. Relief in cash, groceries, &c., was 
given to 376 families last Winter. 


SHIPPING. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
LIVERPOOL SERVICE, 
The well-known and popeles steam-ship 
MTY O Oy 


} KOM 
sails for LIVERPOOL via BaENsTO WN, 
From Pier No. 41 North River, New-York: 
Saturday, Oct. 14,6 A. M. 
Cabin, $80 and $100 Excursion tickets at reduced 
rates. Steerage—Outward, §28. Prepaid, §30. 


GLASGOW SERVICE. 
NEW-YORK AND GLASGOW, VIA ‘DERRY. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, New-York: 
CIRCASSIA,Sept. 23,2 P.M.|BOLIVIA, Oct. 7, 2 P. 
FURNESSIA,Sept.30,7A.M.; ANCHORIA,Oct. 14.6 A. 
Rates of passage to 
Guiascow, LIVERPOOL, BeLFas’, or LONDONDEREY: 
Cabins, $40 to $80. Second Cabins, $40. 
Steerage—Outward, $28 Prepaid, $30. 
For book of “ Tours in Scoiland,”’ rates,- 
apply to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green, 


STATE LINE. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL. DUBLIN, BELFAST, 
AND LONDONDERRY. 
From Pier foot of Canal-st., N. R.: 

STATE OF FLORIDA...........c0cce00s -..Sept. 21, noon 
STATE OF GEORGIA. .......cccecccecce Sept. 28, 7 A. 

Fall and Winter Cabin Rates: First cabin, outwar 
and prepaid tickets, $60 and $75; excursion tickets, 
$110 and $125; second cabin, outward and preeaidl 
tickets, $50; excursion $90; excursion tickets good to 
return after Gct. 31, 1882, and before July 31, 188% 
Steerage: To Antwerp, $26; from Antwerp, $20; roun 
trip, $43 50. These steamers carry neither cattla, 
sheep, nor pigs. 

For freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & C0.,. General Agents, 

No. 53 Broadway, New-York, 


IMPERIAL GERMAN MAIL. 
NORTH GERMAN I-LOYD, 


STEAM-SHIP LINE BETWEEN NEW-YORK, SOUTH 
AMPTON, AND BREMEN. 
DONAU...... Wed., Sept. 20|MAIN ....,,,.Sat., Sept. 3 
SALIER Aept. 23; WERRA Wed., Oct. 4 
RATES OF PASSAGE FROM NEW-YORK TO SOUTH. 
AMPTON, HAVRE, AND BREMEN: 
First cabin 


Steerage a* . suqugdaeannae 

Return tickets at reduced rates. Prepaid stee 
certificates, $24. Steamers sail from pier between : 
and 3d sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

OELRICHS & O00O., No. 2 Bowling Green. 
GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY, 
Between New-York and Havre. 
Company's pier, (new,) No. 42 North River, foot of 
Morton-st. 

Travelers by this line avoid both transit by English 
railway and the discomfort of crossing the Channel in 
a small boat. 
CANADA, FRANGEUL Wednesday, Sept. 20, 10 A. M. 
FRANCE, PIERRE D’HAUTERIVE.. Wed., Sept. 27, 3 P. M, 
8ST. LAURENT, Servay..... Wednesday, Océ. 4, 11 A. M, 

Checks payable at sight, in amounts to suit, on the 
Banque Transatiantique of Paris. 

For freight ana passage apply to 

LOUIs DE BEBIAN, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Green. 
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INMAN LINE ROYAL MAIL STEA VERS 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 

CITY OF MONTREAL Thursday, Sept. 21,11 A. M, 
CITY OF KERLIN........... Saturday, Sept. 30, 7 A. M, 
CITY OF RICHMOND Thursday, Oct. 5, noon 
CITY OF CHEsT:R Saturday, Oct. 14,6 A. M, 
CITY OF BRUSSELS. Thursday, Oct. 1, 10 A. My 

From Pier No. 36(new number) North River. 
Cabin passage, $80 and $1U@. STEERAGE, $28. Pre- 
paid, $30, JOHN G. DALI, Agent, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway, New-York, 
Philadelphia office, No. 105 South 4th-st. 


CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, 
AND THE SOUTH AND SOUTH-WEST, 
Via CHARLESTON, S. C., at 3 P. M. 

From Pier No. 27 North River, foot of Park-place, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Capt. REED....Wednesday, Sept. 26 
CITY OF COLUMBIA. Capt. Woopa#v tt. .Sat., Sept. 23 

JAMES W. QUINTARD & CO., Agents. 
Via SAVANNAH, Ga., at 3 P. M. 
From Pier 43 North River. (mew No. 35,) foot Spring-st. 
CITY OF SAVANNAH, Capt. CaTuaRInE..Tha., Sept. 33 
CITY OF MACON, Capt. KEmuPpron.. Saturday, Sept. 
H. YONGE, Jr., Agent. 
Steamers marked * do not carry passengers. 

INSURANCE one-quarter of one percent. If effected 
by 20’clock at Union Office, or by 3 o’clock at piers, 
on or before day of sailing, premiums can be cok 
a at destination; otherwise it must be paid by 
shippers. 

For further information apply to the agents of the 
respective lines as above, office on pier: or to 

W. H. RHETT, General agent 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Lines, 
Union Office, 317 o’way, New-York City, 


—————— ee 
NEW-YORK AND CUBA MAIL 8S. 8. CO. 
FOR HAVANA DIRECT, 

ONLY WEEKLY LINE OF AMERICAN STEAMERS, 
FROM PIER NO. 16 EAST RIVER AT 8 P. M. 
Magnificent accommodations for passengers. 

& S. NEWPORT... ..Saturday, Sept. 

8. S. SARATOGA. -~---.Saturday, Sept. 

S.S. NIAGARA..... eee ee. Saturday, Oct, 
JAMES E. WARD & CO,, Agents, No. 113 Wal:-at. 


{sosneetaneeeenincivereesesieraty-soenearyereaedindesstneng lamest ata eoteesmea earl 
N. Y., HAVANA and MEXICAN MAILS, 8S. LINE, 
Steamers leave WEEKLY from Pier 3 N. R., at 3 P. ML, 


FOR HAVANA DIRECT AND FUR VERA 
Cruz, vik Havana, Progresso, Campeche, Frontera. 
*CITY OF MERIDA. ......00..-eceee- 7 : 
BRITISH EMPIRE......... 
GEES OF PUR livsedccesscen ccanaccsar Thursday, Oct. 
Huston swing berths—small tables in dining-room. 
FP. ALEXANDRE & SONS, No, 33 broadway. 


ey 
RAILROADS. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


MODEL FAST LINE TO THE WEST. 
Via Philade:phia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

On and after May 21 the magnificent Narog> 
trains leave from Pennsylvania Kallroad Depot, t 
of Cortlandt-st. and Desbrosses-st., as follows: 

1:00 P. M., except Sundays; potior car attached; 
arrives Washington 8:10 P.M. Night express leaves 
Washington at 10:00 P. M. daily. Sieepers and day 
coaches through to Cincinuati and Chicago. 

7:00 P. M. daliy. Fast line arrives Washiagton 2:25 
A. M., Cincinnati 8:30 P. M., Chicago 8:35 A. M., an 
St. Louis 8:30 4.M. B & O. palace sleepers and da 
coaches through to Cincinnati, St. Louts, and Chicago, 

12 o’clock night daily; arrives at Washington 8:40 
A.M. Day express leaves Washington at 10:40 A. My 
Gain Sleepers and day coaches through to Cincins 
nat 

No other line makes faster time to the West, 
Trains arrive from the West at 6:50 A. M., 3:50 P. M. 
and 10:50 P. M. Tickets and sleeping berths secur 
and baggage called for apd checked to destination a 
company’s office, No 815 Broadway, and at all the 
ottices of the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company. 4 


THE POPULAR SHORE LINE 
FOR PROVIDENCE, BOSTON, AND THE EAST, 
ALL RAIL FROM GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
Three express trains daily (Sundays excepted) to 
Boston at 5:05 A. M.,2 P. M.,(parior cars attached, 
and i0 P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) Sundays 
P. M., (with palace sleeping cars.) 
SKETS TO BOSTON, ALL RAIL,) $5 
NEWPORT express at | P. M, (parlor cars attached;} 
STSROVIDERCE specioi expre t4P.m 
8 express a , ee (par: 
cars attached ;) arrives at Providenes at 10:20 P. “ 
Tickets and lor car seats secured at Fifth-avenue 
and Windsor Hotel ticker ofiices and at Grand Cem 
tral Depot. L. W. FILKINS, Gen. ger Agent. 


EW-YOR TY ANDNORTHE RAI 
NEX n° anit Conn., Warethare Beene 
Brewster, Carmel, Maho 


gpa intermediate sta 
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AMUSEMENTS—Firteests PacE—6th and 7th cols, 
AUTUMN RESORTS—FiFTEENTH PaGE—Gth col 
BOARDING & LODGING—FIFTEENTH PaGE--4 & 5 eols. 
BOARD WANTED—FIFTEENTH PaGE—5th col. 
BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE—TENTH PaGE—ist col, 
BUSINESS NOTICES—NinTH PaGE—6th col, 

CITY ITEMS—NintH PacE—6th col. 

CITY REAL ESTATE—TENTH PAGE—Ist col, 

CITY HOUSES TC LET—TENTH PaGEe—2d col, 
CLOTHING—TENTH PaGE—5th col. 

COAL AND WOOD—TENTH PaGE—7th col, 

COUNTRY BOARD—FIFTEENTH PaGp—5Sth col 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET—TEntTH PacE—5th col, 
COUNTRY REAL ESTATE—TENTH PagE—5dth col. 
DANCING—FIFTEENTH PaGE—7th col. = 
DEATHS—NINtTH PaGE—6th col. 
DIVIDENDS—FIFTEENTH PaGe—Sth col, 

DRY GOODS—FiFrerntH PaGeE--lst col. 
EXCURSIONS—FIFTEENTH PaGEe—-3d col. 
FINANCIAL-—-FIFTEENTH PaGE—Ist and 2d cols, 
FLATS TO LET—TENTH PaGr—5th col. 

FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS—Tenta Pace—4th col. - 
FURNISHED ROOMS— FIFTEENTH PaGE—5th col. 
FURNITURE—TEnTH PaGE—3d col. 

FURS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—6th col. 

HELP WANTED—TENTH PaGE—4th col, 

HORSES, CARRIAGES, &c.—FirTRENTS.PaGE—5Sth col 
HOTELS—FIFTEENTH PAaGE—6th col. 

BOUSES AND ROOMS WANTED—TExtH PaGe—32d col. 
ICE-CREAM—FIFTEENTH Pacr—3d col. 
INSTRUCTION—TEnNTH PaGe—ith, 6th,,and 7th cols, 
LAW SCHOOLS—TEnNTH PaGE—7th col. 
LECTURES—FIFTEENTH PaGe—7th col, 

LOST AND FOUND—Firterents Pacre—2d coL 
MANTLES—TENTH PaGE—7th col. 
MARRIAGES—NINTH PAGE—6th col. 
MEETINGS—FIFTEENTH PaGE—6th col 
MISCELLANEODS—Frirrernta Pace—3d col. 
MUSICAL—FIFTEENTH Pace—7th col. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS—Ninta Pace—7th col 
RAILROADS—SEVENTH PaGE—7th col. 

REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION—TENTH PaGE—24 col, 
REAL ESTATE WANTED—TENTH PaGE~—5Sth col. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES—NmTH PaGE—7th col. 

ROOMS WANTED—FIFTEENTH PaGr—Sth col. 
SHIPPING—SEVENTH PaGE—7th col. 

SITUATIONS WANTED—TrEntTH Pacr—3d and 4th col. 
BPECIAL NOTICES—Ninta Pace—6th and 7th cols. 
SBTEAM-BOATS—Firreentu PaGe—3d col. 

STORES, &c., TO LET—Tentu PaGe—5th col. 
BTORES, &c., WANTED—TENTH PaGE—5th coL 
TEACHERS—TEnNTH PaGE—7th col. 

THE TURF—FIFTEENTH PaGe—7th col. 
UNFURNISHED ROOMS—FiFTEENTH PaGE—5th col, 
WANTED—TEnNtTH Pace—4th col. 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, &c.—FIFTEENTH PaGe—Cth col, 
WINTER RESORTS—FIFTEENTH PacE—6th col. 
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REFORM IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Civil Service Reform Association of 
California is doing some good work in the 
line of practical politics. 1t has addressed to 
the four candidates for Congress in that State 
a circular letter, respectful in form, asking 
their views and intentions upon the subject of 
reform. It calls to their attention the clause 
in the Democratic State platform which de- 
clares that ‘‘the Democratic Party of. the 
State of California announces itself as 
in favor of * a reform of the civil 
gervice of the country upon principles 
similar to those proposed in the Senate of 
the United States. by Senator PENDLETON, 
of Ohio.’’ The circular then explains suc- 
cinctly, but. clearly, the principles of the 
bill referred to, and asks each Congressman 
whether or not he will, if elected, favor the 
passage of the bill should it reach the House, 
or, if occasion demands, whether he will 
favor a bill of like import. It will be seen 
that this circular, while clearly within the 
limits of proper d2mands to make upon 
candidates for a seat in Congress, is by no 
means ambiguous, and admits of no ready 
beating about the bush in reply to it. It is 
a respectful but explicit inquiry as to the 
purpose of candidates with reference to 
a specific measure involving well-defined 
principles and calculated to produce well- 
defined results. It is an inquiry made by 
an association of voters of both political 
parties, and has no partisan motive. 

It is to the credit-of the Democratic can- 
Hidates for: Congress that their replies are, 
\with a partial exception in the case of the 
erratic Gen. Rosecrans, framed in the same 
spirit as the circular, and leave nothing to 
be desired in the directness and com- 
pleteness. of the pledges given. Mr. 
A. J..Guascock, of Oakland, says: 
“Tf I should ' be fortunate enough 
to be elected to-Congress at the ensuing elec- 
tion, it will be:my pleasure, as well as my 
fluty, to aid to the extent of my ability in 
the passage by the House of the Pendleton 
bill, or some bill embodying the principles 
therein set forth.’”” He accompanies this 
feclaration with an able argument with ref- 
erence to the evils which have arisen from 
the spoils system and the means of remedy- 
Ing them. Mr. James H. Bopp, of Stock- 
ton, says: ‘‘I wish to state explicitly that, 
if elected to Congress, I will favor and use 
my best endeavors to secure the passage by 
the House of Representatives of the bill ‘to 
‘regulate and improve the civil service of the 
'Dnited States,’ introduced in the Senate by 
Senator PENDLETON, and reported upon 
favorably by the Committee on Civil Service 
‘and Retrenchment, May 15, 1882, should 
that bill reach the House. Should the bill 
fail to become a law J will (if elected) use 
yny influence to secure the passage by Con- 
gress of some measure of like import.’’ He 
also enters into an argument similar to that 
jof Mr. Guascocr. Mr. CHARLES A. SUMNER, 

¢ San Francisco,contents himself with citing 

language of the Democratic vlatform. and 


adding: ‘‘lf I am elected to Congress I 


shall favor the passage of the Pendleton 
bill or of a bill similar in its provisions.’ 
Gen. RosgcRaNns answers from Washing- 
ton, and, while omitting to give any explicit 
promise to support the Pendleton bill, says 
that he ‘isin full sympathy with the ob- 
jects, views, and purposes of the associa- 
tion;’’ that onthe reporting of Senator Pen- 
PLETon’s bill he wrote him ‘“‘a letter of con- 
gratulation that thus he had begun a work 
in which I [he] would gladly co-operate,’’ 
and adds a rather garrulous chapter of 
reminiscences as to his advice to Gov. 
Hayes, of Ohio, in 1869. 


It is to be presumed that a good many of 
the Republican politicians of California will 
receive these pledges on the part of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates with incredulity and con- 
tempt. We are not prepared to say that the 
pledges will be carried out if the candidates 
should be elected. That Swill depend partly 
on the personal character of the gentlemen 
giving them, and partly on the strength of 
the public sentiment which ‘shall be found 
to require their fulfillment. But itis cer- 
tainly a gain for the cause of reform that an 
association of earnest men, drawn from each 
political party, has succeeded in obtaining 
from all the Democratic Congressional 
candidates a pledge which cannot be 
violated without disgrace to those giving 
it, nor in all probability without insuring 
from the association active opposition to a 
re-election. A similar letter, so far as the 
inquiries are concerned, will necessarily be 
addressed to the Republican candidates as 
well. We trust it will elicit equally explicit 
and satisfactory responses. If that should 
be the case, the members of the California 
Reform Association and those who sympa- 
thize with them in their views and purposes 
will be at liberty to vote as their general 
party preferences may dictate, sure of hav- 
ing a hold on the successful candidate, 
whichever he may be. If, however,’ 
as is not impossible, the Republican 
candidates, or some of them, should fail 
to give equally distinct answers, it: would 
become the duty of the Republicans 
in California who are in earnest in the mat- 
ter of reform to decide for which candidate 
they will vote. If they deem the reform 
issue a controlling one they will disregard 
party ties and vote for the Democrat who 
does, instead of for the Republican who 
does not, commit himself squarely on that 
issue. It is obvious that the Republican 
voter who shall vote for a Democrat who is 
unqualifiedly in favor of reform will be act- 
ing far more strictly within the logical re- 
quirements of party loyalty than the Repub- 
lican candidate who should evade the ques- 
tion. The Republican Party is committed 
by its last National Convention to this re- 
form, and the candidate who dodges it in 
effect repudiates that platform, while the 
voter who sustains a candidate who adheres 


to the Republican principle is in effect sup- 


porting the platform. It must be with every 
voter a question of the relative importance 
of the reform, and if the Republican candi- 
dates are wise they will not raise that ques- 


tion. The example of the California associ- 


ation isan excellent one to follow in every 
State in the Union. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN POLITICS. 
It is a trite saying that in a free country 
public opinion rules, In a general way and 


in the long run it is true, but for immediate 
application it is subject to qualifications. It 
often happens that a question of policy be- 
comes , of pressing importance . before 
public opinion develops in regard to 
it; then its first expression is vague 
and confused. It is not until the pressing 
importance of the question has forced atten- 
tion upon it and it has been subjected to dis- 
cussion and agitation for some time that 
public opinion becomes defined and exerts 
its force. At first the popular mind is both 
indifferent and ill-informe/ regarding a new 
question. . As it becomes aroused and inter- 
ested it gathers information, forms ideas, 
and gradually comes to conclusions. When 
mature these are. pretty sure to be 
sound, as all minds are wiser than any 
one mind. It took: public opinion 
a long time to get into definite shape on the 
currency question. . It is now working on 
the tariff problem and civil service reform. 
We are often told what the people demand 
in regard to these subjects, but they have 
never made any definite demand. he poli- 
ticians have juggled with them and pretend- 
ed to interpret the voice of the people, but 
that voice has not yet been distinctly ut- 
tared. But public opinion is forming, and 
it is an encouraging fact that when it gets 
to work on a question it does not give it up 
until the solution is reached. ». When public 
opinion is clearly formed and distinctly ex- 
pressed it settles the question in spite of the 
jugglers. 

But there are many obstacles in the way 
of the rule of public sentiment. In matters 
of party politics it may run counter to the 
wishes and designs of politicians. It is true 
that the people make and wnmake politi- 
cians, but they are neither produced nor got 
oat of the way inaday.+ They get their 
power and their opportunities by obeying 
the behests of the people, and they lose 
them by persisting in.a disregard of these, 
but the processes tuke time. Politicians, as 
a class, recognize the necessity of keeping 
on the side of popular sentiment, or keeping 
popular sentiment on their side, but some- 
times their selfish plans make them a little 
hard of hearing or induce them to take risks. 
They will attempt to resist or to baffle a 
public demand when it does not marshal 
them the way they would go. Toa degree 
and for a time they may succeed in this, but 
in the long run they are pretty sure to come 
to grief. 

Men in office and in active politics are apt 
to misunderstand or misinterpret the sen- 
timent of the people or of their own party. 
Their vision is affected by self-interest, and 
they are surrounded by a tainted atmosphere 
which affects their judgment. They fre- 
quently underestimete the intelligence, the 
knowledge, and the independence of the peo- 
ple and attempt to play uponthem. A man 
high in office may study public sentiment 
and calculate how to venture against.it and 
when to make concessions to it; he may 
please it now in order to disregard it pres- 
ently, and may fancy that his tactics are not 
visible to the common mind, but in the long 
run he will find himself judged by the pre- 
cise standard he has setup. It is neither his 
best nor his worst aciions. but his general 
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record, that will define his place in the popu- 
lar estimation. He cannot trick the people 
with ingenious devices. 

Politicians do not defy public opinion so 
often as they mistake it. They are apt to 
think it is what they wish it to be. But 
sometimes they venture to disregard it when 
its demands are quite clear, calculating on 
the force of party allegiance and their own 
skill in management to carry them through. 
If they are intent, for , instance, on a 
course which plainly has not the 
approval of the great mass of their 
own party, they will take certain chances of 
success which depend on the use of other 
forces than popular approval. But they 
will not knowingly invite defeat. Public 
opinion does not wholly lose its power with 
them when it fails to control the processes of 
nomination, the election being yet to come. 
They may be anxious.to select a candidate 
to suit themselves when he does not suit the 
people, but they are still more anxious to 
have the candidate elected. Let it distinctly 
appear that the people will not elect a can- 
didate when their preferences are disregarded 
in his selection, and the politicians will 
speedily recognize the voice of their master. 
Public opinion rules, but like all rulers it 
has difficulties and obstacles to contend 
with, and can make its authority respected 
only by making it felt. 


CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


In the report upon life insurance compa- 
nies in the annual statement of the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Massachusetts, 
a statistical tabulation is given of 
thé business ! done by the _ various 
beneficiary or « co-operative insurance 
associations ! that ' are permitted to take 
risks or, as it is termed, issue certificates 
in that State. Under the laws now in force 
in Massachusetts these societies are com- 
pelled to make each year a statement of 
their business in the same manner that the 
regular life companies have been obliged to 
for along time past. In his comments on 
the returns, Commissioner CLARKE does not 
say what conclusions he draws from these 
statements, but confines himself to the. ob- 
vious assertion that whatever virtue the 
system may possess is not likely to be im- 
paired by the publicity given to this form 
of business. * To show the progress that co- 
operative insurance has made in the last 
few’years it is only necessary to say that the 
72 societies included in this report had certifi- 
cates in force on the Ist of January, 1882,to the 
number of 403,758 and had paid out in 
losses during the year 1881 no less than 
$5,838,215. The 27. lite companies, whose 
returns are also given, reported outstanding 
risks to the number of 598,862, and losses 
paid last year of $21,819,600. In other words, 
there are nearly two-thirds as many persons 
having co-operative society certificates as 
there are persons holding life insurance pol- 





cies, and last year the former associations 


paid out in losses nearly 27 per cent. as 
much in money as'was disbursed by the 
older ' companies. A business which has 
gained this magnitude in a few years is cer- 


tainly worthy of careful study, and is in- 


dicative of the fact that the regular life in- 
surance business is, in popular estimation, 
wanting in’ certain essential features, since 
itis not the absence of a provident. spirit 
which has prevented this large number of 


people from taking out policies, 


We have -before this pointed out that the 
larger number of these co-operative societies 
are established ,.on what seems to be an un- 
sound business basis—that is to say, either 
no difference is made in the amount of as- 
sessment for differences in'age, or the 
amount of the assessment is based on the 
age of the member when he joins the society, 
and is not.raised as his risk increases with 
advancing years. In some associations this 
defect is avoided by an annual advance in 
the rate of assessment, but this method is 
also open to the objection that it calls for 
the heaviest.payments at a time in a man’s 
life when age has % somewhat... impaired 
his ability to earn money. Yet in spite of 
the various defects the system is steadily 


growing in: popularity, and as the regular’ 


insurance method has defects of its own to 
contend : with, it is by no means impossible 
for . co-operative : insurance ; to gain what 
might be called a permanent footing. 

So far as.the system is applied as an 
auxiliary to-social or business organizations 
there can be no question raised concerning its 
permanency. ; The members of the Stock 
Exchange in this City carry on a co-opera- 
tive life insurance business. . It may be un- 
fair that the assessments and payments 
should, be the same whether the members 
are old or young, but the stock brokers are 
not likely to make this a’ reason for doing 
away with a system which is on the whole 
a benefit and in no individual case a severe 
financial strain. In the same manner vari- 
ous societies of Odd-fellows and 


insurance by means of. assessment at each 
death is made a predominant feature. Here, 
too, absolute business principles are not like- 
ly to interfere with success, and there is no 
immediate . probability of ‘a falling. off 
in membership. The advantages of hav- 
ing * some * other. bond* of union be- 
sides a strictly mercantile ‘ one has been rec- 
ognized by those who have founded a num- 
ber of these societies, and hence some of the 
most successful in the matter of member- 
ship—such as the Knightsof Honor and the 
United Workmen,: both of which have a 
larger membership than any single life in- 
surance company—are secret orders. The 
majority of men have a curious fondness for 
the commonplace mystery of signs and pass- 
words, and this disposition has been cleverly 
used as a means of strengthening the faulty 
features in the co-operative system of in- 
surance. 

But while recognizing its defects, it must 
be admitted that the co-operative system has 
merits not shared by the regular method. 
The regular companies paid out last year in 
losses $21,819,600, at an expense for collec- 
tions, management, and payment of $11,- 
758,744. That is to say, taking it for granted 
that the losses were not under the average, 
and that the end and aim of the companies 
is to pay losses, for each two dollars so paid 
out there was more than one dollar paid on 
the expense account. The expenses, so far 
as recorded, on account of the co-operative 
societies, show that they were only 5.27 
per cent. of their loss payment, against 53.43 
per cent. on the part of the regular compa- 
nies. The total exrense of the co-onerative 


Masons. 
have their relief associations, in which life. 


companies is given as $307,826, but if it had. 


been on the same percentage of the regular 
companies it would have been $3,119,358. 
Stated in another way, the holders of asso- 
ciation certificates averaging about $1,200 
each paid for expenses about 75 cents each, 
while holders of policies averaging about 
$2,500 each paid on the ground of expenses 
nearly $20each. Still another advantage that 
the co-operative associations have is in the 
matter of lapsed policies. A very large pro- 
portion of those who insure their lives in the 
regular companies forfeit the advantage they 
hope to obtain for their families by 
the non-payment of regular premiums. 
As these .are based on the _ inten- 
tion of accumulating a reserved fund, 
the holder of a lapsed policy forfeits a con- 
siderable sum beyond what it would.cost to 
insure his life during the term in which his 
policy was in force. On the other hand, 
the holder of an association certificate, if he 
falls from the list by non-payment of an as- 
sessment, loses nothing, since he has paid no 
more than was necessary to insure his 
life during the time in which’ his 
certificate remained binding. Now, in spite 
of these manifest defects in the system of 
life insurance pursued by the regular com- 
panies, tueir business has prospered and has 
constantly increased, and it is not impossible 
that in the face of even greater obstacles the 
method of co-operative insurance may firm- 
ly establish itself, since it offers special in- 
ducements to those possessed of small 
means. Now that official returns are ob- 
tainable, its progress, either upward or 
downward, will be watched with great in- 
terest. 


FOLLOWING THE SEA. 

At the recent session of the British As- 
sociation Capt. Brprorp Pia made the 
assertion that the race of English sailors was 
fast dying out, and that at the present time 
fully 80 per cent. of the men who formed 
the crews of English merchant vessels were 
foreigners. Fora number of years past this 
has been the experience of the American 
merchant marine, at least that part of it em- 
ployed in foreign trade. In these vessels, if 
the officers are excepted, it will be found 
that not 10 per cent. of the crew are of 
American parentage. Whether this rule 
holds good of the merchant vessels of other 
countries we .have no present means of 
knowing. Until this assertion of Capt. 
Prm’s was made we _ fancy that 
most persons in this country imagined that 
our own was the only merchant marine ser- 
vice in the world which was maintained 
chiefly by men who were not citizens.of the 
nation whose'flag they sailed under. The 
same causes that have operated in prevent- 
ing young men in this country from becom- 
ing sailors seem to have exercised nearly as 
strong an influence in England. 

The life of a common sailor is, under the 
most favorable circumstances, a hard one, 


and has more ' than its share of peril. The 


desire for change and the love of adventure 
now find vent for themselves in a hundred 
ways which had not been opened a genera- 
ation or two ago. - Formerly the great temp- 


tation to a boy who had a strong wish to see 


the world was to run away and go to sea. 


There was a subtle and delightful mystery 
about distant foreign countries when the 
only means of reaching them or of hearing 
from them was through the uncertain me- 


dium of sail communication. Every one 


travels nowadays, and we have telegraphic 
reports each hour from the most distant parts 
of the earth. The mystery of the sea has 
likewise been banished by the use of steam 
as a motive power. It seems, even to the 
unthinking sailor, a waste of time to make 
voyages in sailing vessels when steam-ships 
can cover the distance somuch more quickly, 
and then there is no romance connected with 
duty on steamers plying upon regular routes.., 
There is nogmore ground for enthusiasm con- 
cerning such service than there would be 
regarding service on a ferry-boat. 
is that while thirty and forty years ago it was 
an every-day occurrence to hear of boys 
leaving their homes without leave and seek- 
ing employment as sailors, at the present 
time such departures are never heard of. 

If the life of a sailor holds out no induce- 
ment to the imaginative mind of the English 
or American boy, it is certainly equally 
wanting in attractions to young men in 
these two countries who are casting 
about for a settled vocation. The pay 
which sailors’ commonly receive 1s small, 
and . though ; the chance 
tion should be good to English and Amer- 
ican young men who will consent to go 
through the preliminary training needed to 
give them a practical knowledge of seaman- 
ship, these inducements are not sufficient to 
outweigh the attractions of larger immedi- 
ate wages on shore and the opportunities of 
home and social life. Even in the most 
humdrum country villages evidences of life 
and gayety are given which were wholly 


wanting half a century ago, while.in the. 


large towns and cities means of entertain- 
ment have been developed at a prodigious 
rate. The man of small means has mani- 
fold opportunities for amusing himself and 
his family that were unknown to his father 
and grandfather. To the young man of 
the first half of this century the change from 
a monotonous life on land to a monotonous 
life at sea, such, for example, as that offered 
by athree years’ whaling cruise, was one 
which might be readily made; but the son 
or grandson of an old whaler would prefer 
to undergo a great deal of suffering at home 
before consenting to employ three years of 
his life in this manner. 

It is, of course, impossible to greatly 
change the conditions of life at sea. Steam- 
ers may be substituted for sailing vessels, a 
diet of fresh meat may in part take the 
place of the uniform regimen of salt pro- 
visions; the sailor’s pay may be increased 
and his accommodations improved. But 
after all this has been done there will still be 
many reasons why men, even in humble cir- 
cumstances, in countries like England and 
the United States, should, under present con- 
ditions, prefer life on land to life on ship- 
board. As ship-owners must have their 
vessels manned by sailors, they naturally 
seek those to whom life at home offers less 
attraction. It thus happens that English 
and American ships have their crews formed 
of a mongrel race, who are practically men 
without a country. Dutch, Portuguese, 
wascars, negroes, &c.—this motley class 
is made up of the refuse population of 
all of the great shipping ports of the 
world. Changing from one flag and 


Hence it. 


for promo-. 
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from one country to another, these men 
lose whatever claim of natiouality they 
may have had, and are _ indifferently 
at home at New-York. Liverpool, Calcutta, 
or San Francisco. Capt. Pim seems to think 
that this is a disgraceful condition of affairs, 
and that the English Government should do 
something to check the threatened extinction 
of the British tar, by the establishment of 
training schools for sailors; but it is not likely 
that the plan suggested would be of any ma- 
terial service. If not speedily promoted, the 
young English sailor would soon come to 
the conclusion that life and employment 
on shore were preferable to life on ship- 
board, and would, moreover, soon bring this 
conclusion .o a practical realization. In the 
competition for labor, land industries have 
now an advantage, and hence, in accordance 
with economic laws, sea service is carried on 
by men who would find it difficult to obtain 
employment on shore. 





THE BERKELEY PEERAGE CASE. 

Recent English papers announce the death 
ot THomMAS MORETON FITZHARDINGE BERKE- 
LEY, who was so prominently involved in the 
the celebrated Berkeley peerage case, and 
might have ranked as sixth Earl of BERKE- 
LEY. His father, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, the 
fifth Earl, who was born in 1745, and came to 
the title only ten years later, after an early 
manhood of notorious immorality, became 
attached, in 1784, to a Miss Mary Co xr, 
daughter of a tradesman at Gloucester. Were 
these two privately married? was the pivotal 
question in the great case, Certainly no 
public announcement of a marriage was 
made at the time. Miss Cote became 
a resident at Berkeley; she was not 
however, called Lady BERKELEY, but ‘ Miss 
Tupor.” She gave birth January, 1787, to a 
son, who was entitled, if there had been a mar- 
riage, to be styled Lord Durst tery, but his 
name was written in the record of baptisms as 
**WILLAM FITZHARDINGE, son of the Earl of 
BERKELEY and Mary Cour,” and he grew 
up as plain WILLIAM FITZHARDINGE. Other 
children who were born to the couple during the 
ten or twelve years between the commence- 
ment of the connection and the year 1796 were 
baptized similarly, and their social life, with 
that of ‘‘ Miss Tupor,’’ was not such as to im- 
ply a marriage between her and the Karl. On 
the other hand, her behavior was that of a 
wite; she was praised for her prudence and 
propriety of conduct; she acquired great and 
permanent influence over the Earl, and used 
it for his highest and best good, his life show- 
ing marked changes for the better. Toward 
her children, also, she behaved as a good 
mother. At length, in 1796, she;and the Earl 
were publicly and formally married. From 
this time forward there was no dispute as to 
her lawful position as Lady BERKELEY. A son 
born after this marriage was styled in bap- 
tismal records as ‘‘son of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of BERKELEY” and as ‘‘ Lord DURSLEY.” 
It is he who has so lately died. 

Not long after the wedding English aristo- 
cratic society was startled by rumors that the 
life-long relation of the parents had been com- 
menced under the sanction of a private mar- 
Tiage, and at length both the Earl and 


Countess avowed that such had been the case. 


The social consequences of the statement, if 
true, were far more important in England 
than they could be deemed in this country. If 
@& marriage at the outset were established, 
then, under the English rules preferring the 


eldest son in matters of descent, WILLIAM, 


born in 1787, was heir not only to the property 
descendible in fixed line, but also to the title, 
and must be recognized (whenever the Earl 
should die) as peer of the realm and heredi- 
tary legislator. If there had been no mar- 


riage until the public one in 1796, then WIL- 
LIAM and the other children previously born 
had no legal rights as sons of the Earl, but 
THoMAS MORETON, the eldest son born after 
the public wedding, must be the future Earl. 
The question was too important to be decided 
by mere ‘‘say so’’ of the Earl and Countess. 

There were three investigations. 1. At the 
union of Ireland with Great Britain a formal 
account was taken of the persons entitled to 
sitin the House of Lords and of their next 
heirs ;=this inquiry (1799) included the ques- 
tion whether WILLIAM or THOMAS was 
the rightful heir to the Earldom. 2. As this 
first inquiry resulted adversely to the Earl’s 
declaration that he and Mary COLE were 
married in 1785 he applied to the Court of 
Chancery to have the testimony of witnesses 
taken in writing, in order that should they 
die their evidence might not be lost. This 
was done, but little is known of what they dis- 
closed; their depositions were sealed up and 
filed in archives of the court. 38. On the death 
of the fifth Earl, WILLIAM, the son whom ths 
father and mother favored by their assertions 
of an early marriage, preferred a claim to be 
recognized as the oldest son and therefore the 
sixth Earl, and this claim was investigated in 
the House of Lords. Again the decision was 
against the early marriage. 

The case involved, as may easily be supposed, 
& multitude of intricate and doubtful points of 
evidence. - Both the Earl and Countess assert- 
ed a private marriage; but their accounts 
were deemed inconsistent and unsatisfactory, 
and astrong suspicion arose that the Countess 
had devised the story out of overweening fond- 
ness for her first-born son, whose position 
would be so greatly improved by it, and that 
the Earl had consented to conSrm it from love 
for her, since his doing so would both gratify 
her wishes and rehabilitate her position. 
In corroboration of their account were 
produced registers of publication of bans 
in November and‘ December, 1784, and 
of solemnization of marriage, March 30, 
1785, both in the parish church at Berkeley; 
but against these papers it was urged that on 
an early search of,the church registers no such 
papers were found, they were only brought to 
light by a subsequent examination, that some 
of the letters in the written parts of them 
looked suspiciously like the Earl’s handwrit- 
ing, and that they might have been forged and 
placed in the books; also, that persons plan- 
ning a private marriage wouRi not be likely to 
resort to publication of bans in the church of 
their own parish. When inquiry |was made 
for the curate who appeared by the register to 
have performed the alleged ceremony, it was 
found that he was dead. The witness whose 
name was signed to the certificate testi- 
fied to having seen the marriage, but 
he was a brother of “Miss Tupor,” and 
his narrative was not of a character to win 
confidence. In answer to questions put early 
in the investigations for his motive in conceal- 
ing the first marriage, the Earl said that he 
meant if should be temporarily private; that 
he learned that the curate, thinking to oblige 
him, had destroyed the registers, and that he 
then resolved to continue the concealment 
while the clergyman lived, rather than to 
bring him into disgrace and punishment. But 
it was thought that this did not tally well with 
the Earl’s afterward producing the pupers 
from the registry. There were a great variety 
of subordinate but knotty details like these, 
and the result was a decision that the early 
marriage was not proved, and a general belief 
that it was a fiction and a fraud. 

The rejection of nis claim by the House of 
Lords left WILLIAM in an embarrassing po- 
sition, for he could not, without in effect con- 
ceding that his claim was false. continue as 


Commoter, to hold a seat in the House of Com- 
mons as he had done before his father’s death. 
It was also painfully trying to THomas Morg- 
TON, whom it recognized as lawfully the sixth 
Earl, for he could not assume the title without 
by implication reproaching bis mother both 
for an illicit life before the public marriage, 
and also for perjury in her testimony given to 
establish the private one. He forebore to do 
this, While the question was under inquiry 
he was merely a lad, yet he generously acqui- 
esced in his brother WILLIAwm’s efforts to estab- 
lish the early marriage, and when, these efforts 
having failed, he himself was summoned, on 
coming of age, to take seat in the House of 
Lords as Earl of BERKELEY, he auietly put the 
summons aside. He has died, as he lived, 
THOMAS MORETON FITZHARDINGE BERKELEY. 


——————— 


THE BALLOT AND THE TROUSERS. 


The Anti-Monopolists of New-York took 
an easy method of touching upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage at their recent 
convention: They declared that ‘‘There 
is no sufficient reason why men should 
monopolize the ballot.” This is all that 
was necessary to be said on the subject, 
although more was said. In like manner 
if might have been solemnly resolved that 
there is no sufficient reason why men should 
monopolize the wearing of the bifurcated gar- 
ment known as trousers. In both cases the 
monopoly by men of that which is desired by 
women is that which is to be condemned. 

In point of fact, as everybody knows, there 
has been a feminine demand for the privilege 
of wearing trousers these many years. In one 
form or another, this eccentric desire has 
manifested itself at odd intervals in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. It does not appear 
that the women of the Latin races have shown 
signs of discontent with the costume that cen- 
turies of usage have given a peculiarly femi- 
nine character. It may be added that female 
suffrage has not been sought for by the 
women of those races. The right of suffrage 
and the custom of dedicating petticoats exclu- 
sively to women are certainly to be found 
hand in hand (so to speak) only in Great 
Britian and the United States. General suf- 
frage is freest in the American Republic, and 
in this Republic we find the most vociferous 
demand for the trousers as an article of female 
attire. It is not accidental, certainly, that 
woman suffrage and a feminine pursuit of the 
right to wear garments heretofore known as 
male garments should be found moving on 
parallel lines. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that all women who demand the right to vote 
are necessarily ‘‘strong-minded” in the offensive 
sense of that term. But we think that it will 


be found that all efforts to secure the ballot’ 


for women are eventually merged in what are 
described as ‘‘aspirations’’*for the bifurcated 
garment. And until if can be shown that 
men have an inalienable right to the exclusive 
use of the trousers, their monopoly of that 
article of attire must rest upon a very inse- 
cure foundation. Of course, we shall hear the 


usual stereotyped objection that the innova- ' 


tion of female trousers is subversive of all ac- 
cepted ideas of beauty and fitness. But this 
amounts to nothing. Ancient wrongs and 
monopolies are invariably mtrenched behind 
musty precedents and usages. When all argu- 


ments fail to answer the demands of a pro- 


gressive age, the baffled stickler for the old 


order of things takes refuge in the plea that 
the thing sought to be overturned is sanctified 
and hallowed by time. 

The question is, Why should what we may 


call the abstract question of woman’s rights 


almost certainly take the form of wearing 


trousers? The right to cast a ballot at an 
election for officers under any form of govern- 
ment is a political rizht. The question of who 
shall or who shall not wear a certain kind of 
garmentis one that may be classed as sump- 


tuary. Regulations of one’s dress, equipage, 


and personal expenditure are sumptuary. 
Nevertheless, although the right to vote is 
something which women must get by the con- 
sent of men, and the right to wear trousers is 


one which is inalienable to every human crea-- 


ture of mature years, women persist in link- 
ing together the ballot and the trowsers, as 
though there was some mysterious tie that 
united these apparently incongruous interests. 
We would not be understood as intimating 
that all women who desire the ballot openly de- 
clare their intention to wear the trousers when 
the ballot shall have been secured. But itis 
true that no woenan does venture into any imi- 
tation of man’s attire, however remote, with- 
out having first declared herself an advocate 
of female suffrage. 

In San Francisco, lately, a lady who has dis- 
tinguished herself asa zealous and able agi- 
tator of reforms in the matter of laws relat- 
ing to the property rights of women, and who 
has steadfastly clamored for female suffrage, 
surpriséda social science convention by appear- 
ing in the costume which she has long advo- 
cated as that fit for intelligent and independ- 
ent women, The upper garment is described 
as ‘‘a black velvet, double-gore, crossway- 
bias, box-plaited, swallow-tailed coat, beneath 
whick was a short black silk skirt reaching to 
the line of beauty of the calf of the leg.” Be- 
low this appeared the long-coveted article of 
male attire—the trousers. -- 
made of black cassimere,§properly gored 
on the sides, and the spring bottoms 
of which fell gracefully over the instep of 
cloth gaiters.” This was a-private exhibition, 
the Chief of Police having refused permission 
for the fair reformer to appear in trousers on 
the public streets. That functionary was un- 
doubtedly wrong. He had no authority to 
grant or to refuse any license in the ease. 
But the donning of the trousers in this in- 
stance, after a long and persistent advocacy of 
the most advanced views of the-strong-minded 
women, seems to give aclue to the object of 
our inquiry. The lady referred to, in her 
eagerness to reach the high and exclusive pre- 
rogative of man—the ballot—has missed the 
reality and has seized upon the semblance. 
Despairing of ever being able to se 
cure the ballot, she has _ laid  vio- 
lent hands upon‘ the’ trousers. It is 
possible that women who have accustomed 
themselves to consider that the right of suf- 
frage is unjustly withheld from them by man, 
in time bring themselves to believe that all:su- 
perficial distinctions betwixt men and women 
are also the outgrowth of centuries of monop- 
oly. It is often said by the radical reformers 
that thereis nothing that man can do that 
women cannot do. This naturally leads to 
the second statement that there is nothing 
that a man has that a woman should not have 
—if she wants it. If the right to vote, hold 
office, and engage in active politics is conceded 
to her (alarmists urge) the trousers and other 
external signs of manhood will follow. When 
the feminine appropriation of the ballot and 
the trousers is accomplished, all artificial lines 
of demarkation between the sexes will disap- 
pear. 

A day or two ago a “boy’’ was dispatched 
from the Boreel Building on an errand with $80,000 
worth of securities, which are now missing. He 
had put the package in an outer pocket, and he is 
delightfully uncertain whether it dropped out, or 
whether it was deftly “‘lifted’”’ from a place nearly 
as insecare as the pookets in ladies’ jackets, which 
a Judge not long ago censured from his bench as a 
culpable incentive to crime. On the 5th instant 
nineteen one-thousand-dollar bonds were dis- 
patched from this City in a package. On the 14th 
the consignee had just learned that the pouch con- 
taining them. with other valuables. was removed 


“They . were. 


from the arm of the truck where the messenger 
left it hanging while he went elsewhere on other 
business. Not long ago, when a mail-pouch wag 
emptied over the sorting table in this Post Office, 
three million dollars in railroad bonds were show- 
ered over the astonished workman. They might 
almost as well have been wrapped in tissua 
paper, Such events as these form a sort of 
financial barometer. They usually abound during 
@ period like the present, when there has been 4 
period of immunity from any very recent sensa 
tional robbery, and they almost form a basis fot 
@ prediction that one is soon due. Habitués of 
Wall-street see nothing strange in the way busi: 
ness is done there. But to a casual visitor bonds, 
notes, checks, drafts, and various other such dex 
licious bits of paper seem literally to fly all over 
the place, and the wonder seems rather that losses. 
are so few than that they do now and then startie 
even bankers and brokers into brief precautions, 
In London it would seem that a similar loose 
method of doing business is the custom, for aclevey 
thief recently obtained some £15,000 worth of se« 
curities by the simple process of asking for them, 
He knew that they were to be delivered on that 
day, and, alittle before the authorized messenger 
came, he applied for them with the glib statement 
that ‘* they had to be sent to the West End, and 4 
check would follow in due course.” The clerk 
handed them over. ‘The incident is even less re< 
markable than the course of business disclosed by 
it. Only poor men could be guilty of such care 
lessness. The rich have better habits. 
eisai aaa a 

After WOLSELEY with fire and sword must 
come the tax-gatherer with pen and ink, and of the 
two plagnes the latter will surely be the worse, 
The ‘* butcher’s bill” will be, for the British, a 
small one, not comparable even with the cam- 
paigns in Afghanistan, where 99 officers and 1,524 
men were killed, orin Zulu-land, where the corre- 
sponding figures were 58 and 1,328. What the sav- 
ages’ loss was cannot be stated as to these two wars, 
but we have been told by English sources that 2, 
Egyptians were killed in a single battle. As to the 
cost there are some significant hints. Betweer 
Aug, 20 and Sept. 6 the sum earned by the Suez 
Canal was £96.000 for the passage of transports, 
Such of these boats as were chartered cost a pound 
a ton a day, or about $2,000 a day for each of such 
boats as were chartered from the National 
Line, whose ships are rather favorites with 
the Admiralty. Then in a single fort which 
was stormed there were destoyed £40,000 worth of 
ammunition and stores. In this respect the war 
will be no mean competitor of the Afghan and 
Zulu campaigns, which cost, respectively, £19,500.000 
and £4,000,000. These are considerable figures, 
but to satisfy the American love for the biggest 
things, it is necessary to go to the Franco-German 
war, which cost 13,939,000,000f.. or to our war 
of the rebellion, which cost in direct expenditure 
$6,796,792,509, and the charges for interest and pen- 
sions are still continuing items. The French cam-< 
paign in Tunis cost 592,342,045f., an amount 
frightful in comparison with the damages by the 
Kroumirs, which were the ostensible cause of the 
conflict, and which were assessed at 178,954. 
Our own little wars have been cheap ones. Even 
the Sioux war of 1876 cost under $2,000,000, 
and the total direct cost of all our Indian wars for 
10 years was $5,058,821. 

OO 

Under a monument in Westminster Abbey 
is inscribed: ‘*Tnis marble perpetuates the mem« 
ory of Lieutenant-General Jonn Guest, who closed 
aservice of 60 years by faithfully defending Edin- 
burgh Castle against the rebels in 1745." Gen. Guess 
began life as hostler to the Postmaster of Borough 
Bridge, Yorkshire, but so far from being ashamed 
of his antecedents or being anxious to conceal 
them, it was his kindly custom to send the first 
slice of meat from his table to the sentinels at his 
gate, because he remembered the day when he was 


himself a sentinel, and how his mouth watered at 


the savory odors which reached him when on guard.! 


How much envy and ill-feeling would be avoided 
in thousands of cases were the sentiment which in- 
spired this kind-hearted soldier more common. 
How many people could, by putting themselves 
back a few years, recall the vexation and some 


times hardship they suffered at the bands of others, 


which 4 little of Gen. Gvest’s sort of thoughtful 


consideration might have prevented; yet now they 
in turn inflict pain and disappointment without a 
thought about it. This springs from that absence 
of sympathy between class and class which formed 
the subject of Judge Tatrourp’s last memorable 
address toa Grand Jury a few hours before he 


breathed his last, and out of this absence of sym- 


pathy between different classes of society, high 
and humble, employerand employed,rich and poor, 
spring Fenianism, Nihilism, Socialism, and such 
horrors as culminated in St. Petersburg last year 
and the Pheenix Parkin May. Even in this coun< 
try, with our growing wealth and luxury on tha 
one hand, and the jealousy of iton the other, wa 
shall do wisely to imitate, if only for safety, such a) 
spirit as actuated Gen. Guzsr. 
OO oe 

Apropos of the Anglo-Egyptian war, on@ 
may regard the prospective ascendency of Euro- 
pea2 influence in Northern Africa that must inevi< 
tably follow as one of those historic revenges 
which, according to the rough faith of Mr. Car 
LYLE, time wreaks sooner or later upon all aggres 
sive races. A few leagues from the theatre of Six 
GARNET WOLSELEY’s operations lie the ruined city 
of Leptis and the pretty Tunisian port of Sfax at 
‘the head of the Gulf of Gabes; the former prob 
ably the most magnificent and flourishing city of 
Northern Africa during the Augustan era of Ro- 
man splendor and the latter a squalid modern’ 
town satirically pianted in the midst of remaing 
that are even now imposing in their grandeur ag 
well as in their suggestiveness. - The traveler 
who visits Leptis experiences a curious sen« 
sation to find seattered along’ the’ shora 
humerous columns of Cipollino marble—some 
still comparatively unbroken and from thirty to 
thirty-five feet in length, with a diameter of at 
least four feet; the beautifully variegated stone 
in which green is the dominant color still retaining, 
the polish given it by ancient artisans. Fragments 
of beautifully wrought capitals lie scattered along 
the road from the seato the ancient city, which 
has been so nearly submerged by the desert sands 
that at many points the tops of rows of marble 
columns still standing barely project above the 
surface. The old fortress that, commanded tha 
entrance to the harbor is still nearly intact. ita 
massive granite walls, formed of blocks exceeding 
ten tons in weight, having, although no cement on 
mortar was used in the construction, defied the 
engineering ability of the present inhabitants, who 
would long since have broken them ap for 
export. The port of Sfax derives a con< 
siderable portion of its revenues from ex- 
portation of the remains of ancient structureg 
in the neighborhood, one of whose industries ig 
the breaking up of the beautiful columns and 
sculptured marble masses of Leptis and other cities 
into blocks suitable.for millstones and for build. 
ing stones. Masses of granite and Egyptian sien« 
ite are also adapted to the demands ot com: 
merce by turning them into millstones. The mode 
of manufacture is very primitive, and consists 
merely of cutting the columns into sections of tha 
proper length, and as the aqueducts, reservoirs, 
and many of the temples. of Leptis are still in ex- 
cellent preservation, the supply is likely to last for 
many years. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the olfaor esparto grass, which grows abun- 
dantly in this region, furnishes the materials for the 
greater part of the paper pulp manufactured in Eu- 
rope for the American market, and that the Gulf 
of Gabes is the seat of a considerable develop- 
ment of the sponge fishery, carried on mainly 
by the Greeks. The strange commingling of mod- 
ern squalor and poverty with ancient wealth and 
splendor, with its powerful contrasts, is something 
of whose study the tourist never tires; andshould 
the project of creating a large inland sea in South- 
ern Tunis, by cutting a ship canal from the Med- 
iterranean to the bea of what must once have been” 
a vast lake at the foot cf the Atlas Mountains, be 
carried into effect, either by France or Italy, ag 
has been seriously proposed by M. DE LEsseps, this 
now deserted region, with its arid levels of sand, 
its squalid Arab villages, and its remains of Greek 
and Roman splendor, even more impressive than 
those of Greece and Rome themselves, may becoma 
the seat of a new civilization as European in ita 
features as the former ene, and the nineteenth 
century avenge upon the Saracen ana the desert 
the devastation they have wrought for so mauy 
huadred years. 
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THE VICE-REGAL PARTY'S TRIP. 

Sawn Francisco, Sept. 16.—The Marquis & 

Lorne and the Princess Louise last night visited 


the. Chinese theatre and restaurant. They will 
start to-day for Victoria. British Columbia 
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PRESENTING THE TROPHY 


TRE BRITISH TEAM IN THE SEY. 
ENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. 

4 RECEPTION BY THE OFFICERS AND REGI- 
MENTAL TEAM—PLEASANT SPEECHES BY 
COL. CLARK, SIR HENRY HALFORD, GEN. 
MOLINEUX, AND COL. BODINE—SHOOT- 
ING FOR THE SEVENTH REGIMENT BADGR. 

The British team was tendered a reception 
fast evening by the officers and regimental rifle 
team of the Seventh Regiment in the 
armory of the regiment. At 8:30 o'clock 
Sir Henry Halford and his team entered the 
Fourth-avenue door of the armory, where they 
were received by Lieut.-Col. Smith aud the Cap- 
tains of the Severth, acting as a Reception Com- 
mittee, and were escorted to the reception-room, 
Here they registered in the visitors’ book, 
after which they proceeded to the Colonol’s 
room, where Col. Emmons Clark stood ready 
to receive them. Sir Henry. who appeared in his 
regimental uniform—a bright red coat, and black 
pants, with a red stripe—advanced and took 
Col. Clark by the hand, and then _pre- 
sented each of his team in succession to 
the Colcnel. Among the prominent gentlemen 
present at this ceremony were Gen. Alfred H. 
Barnes, Inspector of Rifle Practice of the State of 
New-York; Gen. Edward L. Molineux, President 
ofthe National Rifle Association; Col. Joseph G. 
Story, Col. J, H. Cowperthwait, Major-Gen. 
John B. Woodward, Major M. B. Farr, Col. 
Rodine, Captain of the American Rifle team, 
and all the members of the American team. The 
— to be introduced to Col. Clark was Mrs. 

iumphbry, wife of Major Humphry, and this lady 
Was at once placed in charge of Capt. Abrams, of 
he Seventh Company, who acted as her escort 
during the evening. 

Col. Clark took charge of Sir Henry Halford, 
and led the way to an inspection of the magnifi- 
tent armory, followed by the Captains of the 
Seventh Regiment, each with one or two 
pf the British team in charge. The large 
ball of the armory was first visited, then 
the library and veterans’ room were in- 
epected, and the company rooms on the 
second flocr, and the gymnasium and memorial 
rooms on the third floor, were all visited. A por- 
tion of the regimental band enlivened the prome- 
nade of the officers and their guests by the 
rendition of martial and operatio airs, among 
which were “God Save the Queen,” and 
several sclections from ‘“‘The Mascot’? and 
“The Merry War.” An hour was passed in exhib- 
iting the wonders of the armory to the British 
team, allof whom expressed unbounded admira- 
tion of the building and its juxurious appoint- 
ments. The inspection concluded, Col. Clark 
led the way to the Board of Officers’ rooms, 
where an elaborate collation had been spread by 
Delmonico. At the south end of this room stood 
the trophy to be presented to the team for its vic- 
tory at the International Military match. It is a 
bronze figure of Fortuna, standing 3 feet high. It 
represents the goddess standing upon a wheel and 
emptying a cornucopia, which is supposed to be 
filled with luck. The trophy was made by Tiffany 
& Co., and is valued at $650. 

The collation having been done ample justice to, 
Col. Clark made a brief speech on behalf of 
the Seventh Regiment welcoming the British 
team to the armory. ‘“‘Your skill as riflemen 
and your soldierly bearing,” he said, ‘have 
won the admiration of every officer and 
soldierin this regiment. and all frankly acknowl- 
edge that you fully merit your distinguished suc- 
cess in the international military match of 
1882. Envy and jealousy find no place in the 
heart of any National Guardsman, but all 
unite in congratulating you upon the 
bonors which attend and follow your victory.”’ 
Col. Clark closed by wishing the team a safe 
and pleasant voyage home, and health, long 
life, prosperity, and happiness. Sir Henry Hal- 
ford responded to Col. Clark’s welcoming 
address in a short speech. The volunteers 
of Great Britain, he said, would thoroughly ap- 
preciate the honors shown to their countrymen 
during their visit to America, and the work of this 
year would add to the feeling of friendship already 
existing between the two nations. “You 
ere putting into shape the future destinies 
of a vast country,” said the speaker, ‘‘and it 
is the earnest wish of all good Englishmen to see 
you succeed in your great work. We feel that you 
are making a country here which is sec- 
ond to none in the world. England, also, 
is still a great country, and as long 
as England and America stick together, 
nothing can hurt us.” Speaking of the mateh 
Sir Henry said: ‘‘You have received a good 
lesson. We have been long practicing at the 
long ranges with a military arm, while 
your time of practice has been but short, and 
with asporting arm. I know that we shall have 
no easy task at Wimbledon next year to overcome 
your pluck and skill, but I can promise you as 
cordial a reception and as hearty hospitality as 
that which you have extended us to here to-night.” 

Gen. Molineux, on behalf of the rifle associa- 
tion, stepped forward, and, addressing Sir 
Henry, said: “We have learned a_ lesson, 
as you say, and now we are ready to pay 
the schoolmaster. In the name of the National 
Rifle Association of America we present to 
you this trophy, placing it entirely at your disposal, 
until at some future day vou shall give us an op- 
portunity to see whether it shall _re- 
main in your hands or come back to us 
again.” Sir Henry said that he and his 
team felt “‘immensely’” in taking back to 
England such a beautiful work of art as the For- 
tuna. ‘“‘I tell you, honestly,” he said, *“*that we 
shalldo our best to keep it. [{Laughter.] But if 
you dotakeit from us at Wimbledon, the match 
which deprives us of it will create only 
feelings of friendship on both sides. [Ap- 
plause.] I hope to see as many of you 
as possible at Wimbledon next year. Come over, 
as many of you as can, and do your best to wrest 
this trophy from us again.” Gen. Molineux then 
decorated each member of the team with the gold 
medal presented by the Rifle Association, valued at 
$35. On one side are British and American shields 
with the inscription, ‘International Military 
Match,” and on the other the inscription, ‘* Pre- 
sented by the National Rifle Association of Ameri- 
ca to ——, member of the winning team. Individ- 
nal score,—. Team score, 1,975."" On the eross- 
par from which the medal depends is the date 1882. 

These presentations having been made, Sir 
Heury called for three cheers for **Old Reliable,” 
(Col. Bodine,) which were answered by three rous- 
ing cheers for Sir Henrv and his team, proposed by 
Col. Clark. Col. Bodine, in response to the 
compliment, made a neat speech, thanking the 
Seventh Regiment for its hospitality, the Rifle 
Association for the hearty support given him and 
ais team, and, above all, the members of his team, 
who tave fought an up-hill battle from the 
first. The Americans, he said, had no rifles 
and no men suitable for such a_ contest 
at the long ranges, and they had (to 
shoot against the picked rifiemen of all England. 
ie predicted, however, that the lesson would be 
well learned. and suggested that the scholars 
might eventually become the teachers. At 
the conclusion of bis remarks, which 
were loudly applauded, Col. Clark announced 
that the rifle team of the Seventh Regiment 
had prepared a badge to be presented to 
the member of the British team who made 
the best score in the armory rifle range, 
and invited the team down stairs to contest 
for this badge. It is of gold, and consists of the 
regimental badge suspended from a gold rifle, with 
the regimental motto, *‘Pro Patria Gloria,” and 
the inscription ‘* From the Seventh Regiment Rifle 
Club to —."* Theteam proceeded tothe range in 
the basement of the armory, and each man fired 
three shots, the target used at the 100 yards’ range 
being reduced in size one-half, so as to make the 
contest equivalent to a match at 200 yards. The 
following was the result: 


Dods 
Caldwell 
Bates.... 
Bouiton. 
Goodear. 
McVittie..... 
Seaaune & 
BHumphr 
Dliver : 4—13 
Lieut. Heap was declared the victor, and Col. 
Clark affixed the badge to his coat. The British 
veam then gave three rousing cheers for the Sey- 
eoth Regiment and bade farewell to their hosts. 
i 


THE CYCLONE’S VICTIMS. 
Wartersury, Conn., Sept. 16.—Most of 
those wounded by the cyclone at Winsted are im- 
proving. The worst cases are: Mary Connell, who 
ls apparently failing, and whose chances for re- 
covery are slight; the Dunn baby, who was burned 
as well as injured, and who now lies in a critical 


sondition, with about an even chance for its recov- 
pry; Mrs. Falvey, who is suffering greatly from a 
pad gash in the thigh, but will recover; Mrs. 
Anne Thompson, who had two ribs broken, is now 
mn a critical condition, her age being against her, 
put who may recover; Mary Enright, whose spine 
was injured, producing partial varalysis of the 
itodominal organs, and in regard to whose case the 
joctors are apprehensive; Mrs. Maxwell, who lay 
for an hour and a half in the ruins, and who, 
though badly cut, 1s doing well, and Mrs. Dunn, 
who, with five chiidren, was hurt, and is threat- 
ened with pneumonia in consequence of her ex- 
pogure. 


CU i OT OF OT Or me CO 


—— nn 
GEN. SHERMAN’S VACATION. 
Prymovuts, N. H., Sept. 16.—Gen. Sherman 
dined at the Pemigewasset House to-day, and was 


mbsequently introduced by Senator Blair to a 


large number of ladies and gentlemen. He pro- 
ceeded onthe White Mountain express direct to 
the summit of Mount Washington, where he will 
spend the night. On Sunday he will visit other 
yoints of interest. 

a ea REE ES arrears 


IN DANGER OF MOB JUSTICE. 
Des Mores, Iowa, Sept. 16.—John James, 
a grocer doing business at Twelfth and Sycamure 
streets, was assaulted this a*ternoon about 3 o*clock, 
in bis store, and robbed of 3900. While his assail- 


ant, who was armed with a slung-shot, was stoop- 
ing over the prostrate form of his victim, 
rifing his pockets, a customer came in. 
The villain attempted to escape, but after 
a chase of four or five tlovcks was oap- 


tured and is now in jail. Mr.gJames is said 
to be dying, and a strong sentiment is growing in 
favor of lynching his: assailant, who answers close- 
ly to the description of the man wo assaulted the 
saloon-keeper, Hans Kastberg, last Wednesday 
night. This makes the third assault for the pur- 
me of robbery within a week. At this hour. 8 P. 

.. the streets are filled with knots of excited men 
discussing the event, and many are urging the 
hanging of the assailant. A meeting of law-abid- 
ing citizens is being got together, and arrange- 
ments have been made to secure the best talkers to 
dissuade the mob in case one is formed. 

At about 9 0’clock a mob of 1,000 or 1,500 men 
went to the jail, and, crowding down through the 
halls to the rooms in the basement where the pris- 
oner was at first confined, demanded of the Sheriff 
Littleton that he be produced. The Sheriff 
mounted a box and addressed the crowd, 
pledging his honor that the man was not then 
in the jail; that he had been taken elsewhere 
The crowd grew more boisterous at_ this, 
and the Sheriff, fearing they would batter 
down the doors and let all the  pris- 
oners out, offered to have a committee of 
10 men appointed by the mob and go with them 
through the jail and show them that the 
prisoner was not there. The mob censented 
to this, and one of the men who aided 
in the pursuit and capture of the prisoner, whose 
name is Harris, was one of the committee. The 
committee was taken through the jail and 
into all the rooms and cells, and came out 
and reported that Harris was not in the jail. Then 
the cry was raised that he had _ been 
taken to the State arsenal, and the mob 
started for that place. It is stated by the officers 
that Harris will not be found there. They assert 
that he was taken out of the city under a strong 
guard. Great excitement prevails, and there is 
little doubt that Harris will be lynched if found. 


CHICAGO PEOPLE 1N TROUBLE. 


SS 
UNHAPPY MARRIAGE—A FRENCHMAN’S 
DESPAIR—A SPECULATING FARMER. 
CricaGco, Sept. 16.—Sarah A. Hibbard filed 
& bill for divorce in the Circuit Court to-day 
against William B. Hibbard, for cruelty and adul- 
tery. She says that when they were married she 
had property valued at $8,000 and a business that 
paid her $200 a year more than her living. But, in 


September, 1880, at Wauwatosa, Wis., she met and 
married her husband, who, though a man of great 
wealth, and having to-day an income of $20,000a 
year, persuaded her to seil her property and give 
him the money to keep, and has kept it ever 
since. They then came to Chicago and lived at the 
Tremont House for a while, and then began house- 
keeping at No. 3,515 Grand Boulevard. But neither 
at the hotel nor at the private residence were they 
happy. She says her husband had a way of chok- 
ing her, kicking her in the stomach,trying to kill 
her when she was asleep, having her arrested as a 
prostitute and a robber,calling her foul names, 
and staying all night at houses of ill-fame, that 
she despised. She left him at last and went to 
keeping a lodging-house in Wabash-avenue, where 
he comes occasionally and makes night hideous 
with his drunken revelry. Judge Moran granted 
an injunction to restrain him from selling his prop- 
erty so as to avoid paving alimony. 

Celestin Mouton, a Frenohman, 58 years old, died 
at 11:3) o’c!ock this morning from the effects of a 
dose of laudanum, administered by himself with 
intent to commit suicide. Mouton was a dealer in 
pickled tongues and tripe. He was deeply in debt, 
and had been trying for some time to sell a share 
of his business to a Mr. Birsch. This morning he 
received a letter from Birsch declining to go into 
partnership with him. Ina fit of despair Mouton 
soon afterward procured some laudanum, drank 
it and died. He was unmarried. 

This morning, before Justice Woodman, George 
Swartz,a countryman from Wenona, Ill., swore 
out a warrant for the arrest of George Arbuckle, 
an operator on the Board of Trade, whom he 
charges with the embezzlement of $356. During 
June and July last Swartz claims to have left 
with Arbuckle $700 to invest for himin corn. Sub- 
sequently Arbuckle made returns of losses to 
Swartz amounting to $356, giving the dates upon 
which the several sums were lost. Swartz becom- 
ing suspicious came to Chicago, investigated pri- 
vately, and, as a result, alleges that Arbuckle has 
not made a Single deal for any amount. 


AN 


DISASTERS TO VESSELS. 


LOSS OF A TEA STEAMER ON THE CHINESE 
COAST—ACCIDENTS IN HOME WATERS. 
Boston, Sept. 16.—A private dispatch to 
Dadley, Hall & Co., states that the steamer York- 
shire, from Shanghai, China, for New-York, witha 
cargo of teas, is a total loss on the Chinese coast. 
The steamer Harlem, from Boston for New- 
York, remains ashore on Great Ledge, off Wood's 


Hole. Her fires have been extinguished. The lare- 
est pump available in Boston has been engaged and 
goes by rail to-morrow. The Harlem has now 
some tow-boat assistance from New-Bedford. 

A special dispatch from Rockport, Mags., says: 
“ The schooner H. T. Ritchie, Capt. Bunker, coal- 
laden, of Weehawken for Newburyport, drifted on 
the rocks off the breakwater late yesterday after- 
noon, and is in a bad position.” 


PortsmouTH, N. H., Sert. 16.—Weather- 
bound vessels are getting under way to-day, ,and 
the difficulties of navigation arising from the 
crowded condition of the roadstead are the source 
of many accidents. Thetug Clara Bateman came 
in collision with an uuknown schooner in the 
lower harbor this morning. The tug’s smoke-stack 
was swept overboard, her boat was smashed, and 
her deck-house stove in. ‘he schooner carried 
away her jibboom and otherwise strained her head- 
gear. 


MIDLAND, Ontario, Sept. 16.—Capt. M. Grif- 
fin reports that an unknowa schooner sank during 
Thursday's storm, with the crew on board. All 
hands were lost, Capt. Griffin’s schooner, the A. G. 
Morrey, being unable to save any of them. 


Sr. Joun, Newfoundisnd, Sept. 16.—A 
large French schooner from Cadiz and Bayonne, 
bound to St. Pierre, was wrecked near Burin last 
Tuesday night. The crew and a large part of her 
cargo were saved. 


GLOUCESTER, Mass., Sept. 16.—The schooner 
Milton, of Bangor, Capt. Trask, from Boston for 
Bangor, capsized at 2 0’clock this afternoon eight 
miles north-east of Thatcher's Island. The crew 
ot four men was onthe wreck for three hours and 
was rescued by the fishing schooner H. Peter, Capt. 
O'Donnell, of Boston, and brought here. The crew 
was obliged to cling to the mastheads, as the ves- 
sel was on her beam ends. She is in the path of 
navigation, and mariners should keep a sharp look- 
out for her, 


New-OrtEAns, Sept. 16.—The bark Lufra, 
from Mexico, witha cargo of mahogany, arrived 
here to-day in distress, being partly dismasted, 

ie 


DELEGATES TO sYRACUSE. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The 
Democrats of the Second District of Dutchess 
County elected Charles Wheaton, John O’Brien, 
and James L. Williams delegates to the State Con- 
vention. They are instructed in favor of Homer 


A. Nelson for Governor. 

The First District of Dutchess County sends the 
following delegates to the Democratic State Con- 
vention: J. H. Cook, H. Myers, J. W. Butts. They 
were instructed to vote for Neilson. 


MippLETown, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The dele- 
gates from the Second District, Orange County, to 
the Democratic State Convention are: Henry 
Bacon, Gabriel Tuthill, and Robert C. Gillespie. 
They were uninstructed, but like the First District 
of Orange County, favor Flower. 


Romer, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The delegates to 
the Democratic State Convention from the Second 
District of Oneida County are: James Stevens. of 
Rome; Leroy Hathaway, Augusta, and John Daly, 
of Oriskany. They favor Flower for Governor. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 16.—The Demo- 
crats of the First Assembly District of Chautauqua 
County to-day elected G. C. Van Duzen, S. S. Wnal- 
lan, and George Bilisboro delegates to the State 
Convention, A resolution was passed indorsing 
Grover Clevelaud’s candidacy for the Goveraor- 
ship. 

— rrr 
ROSS'S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 


ToRoNTO, Ontario, Sept. 16.—The Globe this 
morning publishes Hanlan’s acceptance of Ross’s 
challenge to row for $2,500 and the cnampoinship 


of the world, within two weeks of signing the 
articles. 


Sr. Joun, New-Brunswick, Sept. 16.—The 
Globe to-night says: ‘“ Wallace Ross was quite 
elated when he read this afternoon that Hanlan at 
last shows some signs of meaning business. He 
says he is anxious to meet Hanlan and 
have it  finall declared which is the 
better man. e will go to Portland, Me., 
to meet the Torontonian on the 26th inat., 
and hopes there will be no difficulty in arranging a 
match. While Hanlan places the stakes at a higher 
figure than Ross mentioned _ in his last challenge, it 
is not probable that the difterence will be allowed 
to prevent the consummation of the match. Ross 
is in splendid health and spirits, and. should the 
race take ae will be able to give a zood account 
of himself.”’, 

SELLING A MENAGERIE. 

Derroit, Mich., Sept. 16.—A curious sale 
here to-day, Coup’s circus being sold at auction 
by the Sheriff to satisfy mumerous judg- 
ments. Several creditors, many circus proprietors, 


and representatives of the Zoological Gardens at 
Toronto, Ontario, were present. The hippopotamus 
brought $2,900; the gnu, $625; pair of poreupines for 
the Cincinnati gardens, $50: six monkeys, $14 each; 
eight cockatoes, #72; a pair of lyons and one 
lopard, $1,250; three hyenas, $99: two Maylayan 
sun bears went to the Cincinnati gardens 
for $220. A South American jaguar 

125, and a Kangaroo, $100. The property sold to- 

ay ageregated $11,000. The elephants and 80 
horses are to be sold on Monday. 

rr 
POLICE OFFICERS AS WRESTLERS. 

It has been agreed among the persons inter- 
ested that the wrestling-match between James 
Quigley, the New-York Police officer,and Walter E, 
Brown. the Boston Police officer, for a one-hundred- 
doliar championship medal and the championship of 
the New-York and Boston Police Departments, is to 
take place in Irving Hall, this City, on the evening 
of Oct. 12. The conditions of the match are that 


the officers shall wrestle one hour Greco-Roman 
and one hour collarand-elbow. The winner to re- 


ceive the medal and two-thirds of the gate money. . 


The Boston offiear’is said to be a wonder. He is 5 
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feet 9 inches in height and weighs 190 pounds. It 
is said that he lifted 2,00v pounds in a Boston gym- 
nasium, and that instead of swinging dumb-bells 
he uses blacksmiths’ anvils. 
oO 


CRIMINALS AND THEIR DEEDES. 


OFFENSES REPORTED YESTERDAY—PROCEED- 
INGS IN CASES OF CRIME. 

TRUCKEE, Cal., Sept. 16.—The following are 
the particulars of the murder of J. B. Campbell, 
Republican nominee for Sheriff, at Randolph, yes- 
terday: On account of the excited political can 
vass a friend of Campbell named Cody had a quarrel 
with Stubbs aday or twoago. Yesterday, Camp 
bell sought Stubbs to effect a reconciliation. He 
apparantly failed in his efforts and turned to walk 
away when Stubbs ran up behind him and fired, 
without warning, the ball tuking effect in Camp- 


bell’s stomach. During the excitement that en- 
sued Stubbs escaped. If captured it is almost cer- 
tain that ne will be lynched. Stubbs is 23 years of 
age, and has heretofore enjoyed the respect of the 
community. 


Macon, Ga., Sept. 16.—At Milledgeville this 
afternoon Sol Barrett shot Jesse Davis three 
times, mortally wounding him. The shooting was 
the result of an old feud. - 

The bodies of John Skillings and William Swift, 
two negroes, were found in the woods near Perry, 
about 40 miles below Macon, yesterday afternoon, 
by a party of fox hunters. Skillings’s body had no 
marks upon it and was in a cramped, sitting pos- 
ture, asif he had died from the effects of poison. 
Swift’s head was crushed in and other marks of 
violence were found on his person. Both bodies 
were destitute of clothing. There is no clue as to 
how they oame to their death. 


Sr. Louis, Sept. 16.—A man named Sweeney 
passed through here last night on his way to Fort 
Smith, Ark., in care of officers. He ischarged with 
being one of the gang concerned in the late at- 
tempt to rob a Missouri Pacific Railroad train, near 
Vinita, Indian Territory. He isthe man known as 
Brown, who gave the plan away to the officers. 
His real name is Barney Sweeney, and he is 
charged with concoeting the robbery scheme to 

ive him an opportunity to murder the man who 
Sounded the train with him at Vinita. He will be 
tried for murder at Fort Smith. The man who was 
killed is supposed to have been William Wilson, 
from Iowa. 


HARRISBURG, Penn., Sept. 16.—John Ker- 
nan, a truck farmer, trom York County, was ar- 
rested bere yesterday and taken to York on a 
charge of incest. The arrest was made on a state- 
ment of Kernan’s daughter, 16 years old, who al- 
leges that while accompanying her father to the 
Harrisburg market he on frequent occasions out- 
raged herand threatened to kill her if she said any- 
thing about it. Kernan was committed at York in 
default of bail. 


QUEBEC, Sept. 16.—A man named Fortin, 
55 years old, while working in his shed vesterday 
was supposed to have been accidentally shot. The 
Coroner's jury to-night, however, after hearing the 
evidence, returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against Ed Jacques, a nephew of the deceased 
man, who fired the fatal shot. 

PETERSBURG, Va., Sept. 16,—Intelligence 
has just been received here to the effect that Jobn 
Scott, a resident of Cliy Point, this State, was at- 
tacked a night or two ago at that place by an un- 
known person and fatally cut about his throat. 
His assailant escaped. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 16.—The jury in 
the case of Mrs. Walton, under trial as an accom- 
plice for the murder of her husband, to-day re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, and she was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life in the penitentiary. 


SyracusE, N. Y., Sept. 16.—William C. 
Wright, a curbstone pvroker, has been arrested and 
is held for examination for altering the records in 
the County Clerk’s office. The proof against him 
is positive. 

rr 
LOSSES BY FIRE. 

A more careful estimate of the losses in the 
extensive saw mill and lumber fire, Friday, at 
Toledo, Ohio, on the premises of the Mitchell and 
Rowland Lumber Company, shows a loss on the 
mill and machinery of $100.000; insurance, $60,000; 
and loss on the lumber of $275,000, with $255,000 
insurance. The losses are distributed among 86 
a in policies ranging from $1,000 to $15,000 
each. 


The loss in the fire, Friday, at the Missouri 
Car and Foundry Works, at St. Louis, is now esti- 
mated at $250,000. and is largely on machinery and 
lumber. The buildings, which covered a great 
deal of ground, were of wood covered with corru- 
gated fron, and were not of great value. About 
1,500,000 feet of lumber were burned. The foundry 
where all the casting is done was not destroyed. 


A fire which broke out last night on the top 
floor of the five-story brick bnilding Nos. 10 and 
12 Second-avenue, occupied by a furniture manu- 
facturing company, caused a loss of $4,000. 

_ a 





FELLOW FEVER'’S RAVAGES. 
New-OrRLEAnNS, Sept. 16.—A special from 
Pensacola says: ‘‘The Board of Health to-day bul- 
letined 17 new cases and 1 death, making an aggre- 
gate of 180 cases and 2 deaths. Among the new 
cases reported was that of Miss Wentworth. Re- 


ceipts of contributions from various sources are 
acknowledged.” 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 16.—Acting Secperin- 
tendent Jamison. of the Railway Mail Service, has 
instructed Superintendent Warfield, at St. Louis, to 
have all mail matter for Brownsville, Texas, 
which has been accumulating at the surrounding 
Post Offices placed on a special mail steamer 
which will sail from Galveston, on Sept. 18, for 
Brazos de Santiago, whence it will be sent to 
Brownsville. No mails have been received at the 
latter point since Sept. 1,and this action is taken 
at the request of the municipal and Federal officers 
at Brownsville. 


BROWNSVILLE, Texas, Sept. 16.—The river 
is at a stand, but the streets are yet flooded. 
Seventeen new cases of yellow fever were re- 
ported to-day and three deaths, the victims 
being Mexicans. There are only four cases at 
Fort Brown; all are doing well. Gen. Smith is 
now camped nine miles below this city with most 
of his regiment, the Nineteenth Infantry. The 
men are reported to he in excellent hea!th. 
The strenuous sanitary measures adopted by tke 
Board of Health appear to be very successful in 
eradicating the fever. There are no new 
cases reported in Matamoros, but three 
deaths from the fever have occurred there since 
yesterday. Tne fever at Mier, Mexico, was taken 
there from Matamoros by Beattie, a railroad man, 
who was the first to die there from black vomit. 
The weather continues cool. 

EES: SE ane 
ACCIDENTS ON THE RAIL. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn., Sept. 16.—A freight 
train was wrecked on tho Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad between Watsontown and Dewart this 
morning by the breaking of an axle. Fourteen cars 
were wrecked. Ason of Levi Zerby, of George- 
town, was killed, and Mr. Zerby, Sr., and another 
man were injured, the former seriously. 

Catro, Ill., Sept. 16.—At 4 oclock this after- 
noon, asa Wabash freight train was crossing a 
bridge 25 miles north of Cairo, the structure gave 
way and 11 cars fell into a creek. The caboose and 
three cars were left safe on one side of the wreck 
and the engine on the other. Brakeman Gray was 
severely injured. Traffic will be delayed 24 hours. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio, Sept. 16.—A local freight 
train on the Lake Shore Railroad telescoped a cat- 
tle train early this morning near Berea. Several 
train hands were severely injured, and many cat- 
tle were killed and wounded. 

EL SS SE ee ae 


CHICAGO HORSE FAIR. 
Cuicaco, Sept. 16.~The Chicago Horse 
Fair for 1882 began at the Driving Park this after- 
noon. The track was in fine condition, the at- 
tendance fair, and the weather and all prospects 


favorable. Many fine horses are on the track, and 
next week’s races will be interesting. The only 
important trot to-day was for a purse of $1,000, di- 
vided, for the 2:45 class. Nine horses started. The 
following is a summary: 
-1 1 1|/Minnie Sprague.....2 3 3 
4 2 %|Castenara 44 
Time—2:2714; 4:2246; 2:25. 

The match race for a purse of $200 between 
Ernest Green and Frankie G. was won by the latter 
in 2:46. 

me 
A CHALLENGE TO HANLAN. 

Boston, Sept. 16.—John A. Kennedy, of 
Portland, will publish in the Herald to-morrow a 
challenge to Edward Hanlan, offering to row him, 


under the conditions mentioned in Hanlan’s chal- 
lenge to Courtney, Ross, and Lee, a three-mile race 
at Silver Lake, Greenwood Lake, Philadelphia or 
Washington, for $2,560 a side. Kennedy has de- 
posited $1,000 as forfeit. The challenge is to re- 
main open for 10 days, and in case of Hanlan’s 
non-acceptance is to be open to any sculler in the 
world. 
ai socal scditaanals 
WANTING HIS OWN WAY. 

ViotToria, British Columbia, Sept. 16.—At a 
meeting of the committee appointed for the recep- 
tion of the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise 
last night Mr. Bunster wished to know what author- 
ity they had forerecting anarch. He was informed 
that they had obtained a from the com- 
mittee. He denounced the action of the committee, 
and stated that, as he had much to do with bringing 
the Governor-General and Princess to the Province, 
he should exercise his influence to prevent the vice- 
renal party from passing under the arch in ques- 

on. 


DRINKING POISONOUS TEA. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Sept. 16.— 
Many cases of serious iliness are reported from 


Yale, supposed to result from drinking poisonous 

tea. A large number of persons is prostrated. A 

medical investigation is in progress. 
rr 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN NEW-PFAMPSHIRE. 
ConcorD, N. H., Sept. 16.—The annual re- 
port of the State Bank Ceommiszioners of New- 


Hampshire places the amount deposited in the 
65 savings banks in this State at $86,181,186 70, an 
increase of about $4,000,000 over any previous 
year. There are 104,482 depositora 


‘ 


AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Mtiss Beecher, a young singer of this City, 
has been engaged by Mr. Max Strakosch to play 


the réle of Lucia in the English opera season at the 
Grand Opera-house, beginning Oct. 2. 


Miss Barlow, who made a pleasing impres- 
sisn in the * Pirates of Penzance,” has returned to 


this country and will make her appearance in the 
roéle of Gomez, in the performance of * Le Man- 
teaux Noir,” at the Standard Theatre. 


**Patience” will be continued at the Bijou 


Opera-house, with Misses Russell, Joyce, and Post 


and Messrs. Howson, Bell, and Greensfelder in the 
cast. It is stated that Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘' Sor- 
cerer” isin rehearsal and will soon be produeed 
by the company. 


Herr Cattenhusen is announced as the musi- 
cal director at the new Casino for the production 


of the opera ‘‘The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” 
Signor Perugini, who has lately returned to New- 
York, is to make his appearance in the rdle of Cer- 
vantes in the opera Oct. 16. 


Mr. Maurice Grau will present ‘‘La Jolie 
Parfumeuse” at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre to-mor- 


row night. The opera, it should be borne in mind, 
was written by Offenbach for Mme. Théo, and in 
her original réle of Rose Michon the lady {s said to 
be incomparable. The full strength of Mr. Grau’s 
company will be employed in the representation. 


‘““The Merry War’ is announced for some 
time yet at the Thalia Theatre. Its admirable rep- 
resentation, as noticed in Tue Truss, has insured 
its success, and it will undoubtedly command 
recognition from the musical public. Mme. Gall- 
meyer will sail from Bremen on the 20th inst. and 
begin her engagement at the Thalia Theatre Oot. 2. 

A concert will be given to-night at the Alca- 
zar by the artisis of Mr. Maurice Grau's French 
opera company for the benefit of the French 


Benevolent Society. To-morrow night the regular 
season at the Alcazar will be begun, with a change 
of‘ programme, in which a ballet, a number of 
special performers, and an orchestra will take 
part. 


Miss Henrietta Beebe has returned to this 
country after an exceptionally successful tour in 
England. It isa pleasure to state that her artistic 


singing has been appreciated abroad and that she 
comes back with additional professional fame. 
Miss Beebe’s engagements are already made for 
the Worcester one Rochester festivais and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Society concerts, and her managers 
promise that she will be heard in this City, where 
she is appreciated asa thoroughly accomplished 
artiste. 


Miss Emma C. Thursby’s concert season will 
begin on the 2d of October at Chickering Hall. The 
New-York Philharmonic Club, of which Mr. Rioh- 
ard Arnold is the first violin, Miss Emily Winant, 
Miss Maud Morgan, and Signor Ferranti will be 
Miss Thursby’s assistants, and Mr. Maurice Stra- 


kosch will be the conductor and accompanist. 
Among Miss Thursby’s répertoire will be a song by 
Mozart never before given in public in New-York, 
a new Norwegian song by Graeck, an arrangement 
by Mme. Viardot of a piano nocturne in B flat by 
Chopin, and some Swedish songs unknown to our 
public. In all Miss Thursby will sing in six lan- 
guages, and will have a full opportunity to justify 
the praise with which she has been received in 
some of the European cities. 
RS 


PLAYS AND ACTORS. 

At Niblo’s Garden ‘‘ The Lights o’ London’”’ 
will be continued for the present. 

Miss Minnie Palmer will appear to-morrow 
night at the Fourteenth-Street Theatre in a play 
called ‘‘My Sweetheart.” 

‘*The World” was revived last night at the 
Grand Opera-house, and will be repeated there 
during the next two weeks. 

Hague’s Minstrels, a company of performers 
who arrived from Europe during last week, will 
begin an engagement at the Fourteenth-Street 
Theatre on Sept. 25. 

Mr. Marlande Clarke, an English reader and 
reciter, who comes to this country with good 


recommendations, has reached our City, and may 
be expected to give entertainments here. 


‘“* A Daughter of the Nile,” at the Standard 
Theatre, enters upon its last week to-morrow 
night, the run of Miss Don’s new play being limited 


by the incoming opera season of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
company. 

The first performance of ‘‘The Romany 
Rye” was not given last night at Booth’s Theatre. 
It was found that the play could not be produced 
satisfactorily. It will be put upon the stage to- 
morrow night. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell will continue to give 
her performances at the Park Theatre until Oct. 2, 
when Mr. John T. Raymond will begin his engace- 
ment there and produce Mr. David D. Lloyd's play 
* For Congress.”’ 

The most brilliant feature of the programme 
arranged for this week by the San Francisco Min- 
strelsisatimely satire upon the stupid melodra- 
matic craze which is beginning to fizzle out so dis- 
gracefully. ‘The burlesque is called * De Lights o’ 
New-York.” 

‘*Mankind” at Daly’s Theatre will be suc- 
ceeded shortly by ‘*The Squire,” tne first per- 
formance of which will open the regular season 
at this theatre. “The Squire,” it is generally con- 
ceded, is an interesting and artistic drama. In 
London it was acted with exceptional talent by 
Mrs. Kendal and her coworkers. 

After much discussion it appears that Mr. 
Charlies R. Thorne, Jr., is really a member of the 
Union-Square Theatre Company. Mr. Thorne will 
act with the company during this season, and will 
then go to London. Mr. Lawrence Barrett and 
Mr. Thorne are to perform together in “Julius 
Cesar’ at the London Lyceum Theatre. 

Mr. Fred Vokes, who has just returned from 
England, states that he has made many impor- 
tant engagements for his Bijou Theatre, in Boston. 
Mr. Vokes intends to dwell permanently in Boston, 
and his theatre will bea sort of Anglo-American 
family arrangement. The celebrated Moore & 
Burgess minstrels are to visit this country, by the 
way, under Mr. Vokes's management. The Bijou 
Theatre is to be opened on Oct 10. 

That exquisitely humorous actor and great 
artist, Mr. Joseph Jefferson, will begin his new en- 
gagement here to-morrow night at the Union- 
Square Theatre. The stage which has groaned for 
weeks under “ The Black Flag” will now sparkle 
with “The Rivals.” Mr. Jefferson will be assisted 
by the same actors who performed with him a 
year ago. Among these are Mrs. John Drew, Miss 
Rose Wood, Mr. Frederic Robinson, and Mr. B. T. 
Ringgold. 

Signor Salvini will sail for this country on 
Oct. 7. The coming of this great actor will be 
brilliantly noteworthy and more than welcome, 
His performances will be the chief incidents of 
the season. Signor Salvini will be seen probably 


in plays that were not produced penton his preyi- 
ous engagement. He will also make his first ap- 
pearance. it is hkely, in “ King Lear.” This diffi- 
cult character—superbly acted here by Rossi— 
has been thoroughly studied by Salvini, whose 
treatment of it will be unquestionably independent, 
intellectual, and imaginative. Salvini will be as- 
sisted by an American company. 


Mrs, Agnes Booth, Mr. Thomas Whiffen, 
and Mr. Leslie Allen will resume the characters 
in “ Esmeralda” played originally by them at the 
Madison-Square Theatre to-morrow night. Mr. 
Jobn E. Owens has gone to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and will appear there to-morrow evening with the 


newly formed ‘* Esmeralda’? company. He will 
succeed Mr. Allen again at the Madison-Square 
Theatre shortly. Miss Viola Alien will appear in 
**Esmeralda” during this week. We judge, how- 
ever, that the public has had enough of ‘* Esme- 
ralda.” The first performance of ‘‘Young Mis- 
tress Winchrop” is looked forward to with unspeak- 
able gratitude and relief. 


A play called ** Wardour,” arranged by Mr. 
Leonard Grover and Mr. Townsend Percy, was 
produced in Detroit on last Tuesday night. This 
play is simply a reworking of ‘* The Frozen Deep,” 
which was brought out at the Fifth-Avenue Theatre 


a few years ago. “ Wardour” is based upon one of 
Wilkie Collins’s tnteresting romances and includes, 
itis said.a good deal of Mr. Grover’s peculiar 
humor. Mr. Joseph Wheelock acted the chief part 
in the play, and acted it with power—if the opinion 
of our Detroit contemporaries may be trusted. In 
the old ‘Frozen Deep"’ Mr. Wheelook’s perform- 
ance was intense with genuine passion. 


“The Parvenu’’ isin rehearsal at Wallack’s 
Theatre. After the partial failure of “* Youth” and 
the decided failure of **Taken from Life,” Mr. 
Wallack has probably made up his mind that specn- 
lationsin cockney melodrama, of a sort that ought 
to dissatisfy even the romantic scullery-maid, are 


as likely as not to turnoutill. ‘*Taken from Life” 
is, if possible, worse than “The World,” but the 
jatter drama came first. There is an old saw worth 
heeding: Non bis in idem. “The Parvenu”’ has 
been acted in Boston during the past week, and is 
cordially praised there. It is said to be a genuine 
and sparkling comedy. Thereis a good chance for 
such a play now. We trust that Mr. Wallack will 
find protit and honor in it. 


The story of Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s comedy 
““The Parvenu” is as follows: ‘A cold-blooded 
and sordid pair of aristocratic but {mpecunious 
snobs, with a title, are the parents of a lovely 
daughter of 20, whom they are anxious to marry to 
an old man of 60, who has come up from nothing, 
but is now a millionaire and proprietor of the 
neighboring estate. The young girl, Gwendolen, 


has fallen in love with a handsome young artiat, 
Ciaude Glynne, somewhat near her own age 
and who has rescued her from the brutalities of 
atramp. Claude is thanked Gwendolen'’s man- 
aging mother, but being neither rich nor titled is 
sent packing. The rich old man of 60, Mr. Ledger, 
M. P.. is, among others, the possessor of a warm 
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heart, and taking in the situation hes a tender fecl- 
ing of pity for Gwendolen’s sorrews, pressed as she 
is to save her father from bankruptcy and the 
prison. So the rich old humanitarian gives the 
pose girl a little matter of £30,000 to pay off her 
‘ather’s debts and keep him out of jail and to make 
herself happy with the man of herchoice. Thus 
everything is lovely with these young people. 
Along with them in the piay is another couple, a 
trifle older, but not the less interesting. These are 
Miss Mary Ledger. daughter of the millionaire, and 
the Hon. Charlies Tracey, in love with her. Things 
zo smoothly with these people, and there is some 
of the very best work in the niece connected with 
their dialogue. They, too, have their own way and 
end happily.” 


The performance of ** The Blackbird” at the 
Theatre Comique is now effected in less than three 
hours. The play has been considerably condensed 
and moves rapidly. As aplay it is certainly worth- 
less. It has no coherent nor reasonable interest. 
It is an extremely transparent patchwork. Yet 
one of the scenes in this play is as natural and 
thrilling as anything that we can recall. It is the 
scene of the third act, representing an Irish mar- 
Triage festival. The spirit and humor with which 
this is treated are as genuine as possible. The 
pathetio contrast that is offered at the close of the 


scene becomes, therefore, potently dramatic. There 
are other telling situations in the play, especially 
the whirpool effect, which was, however, used 
years ago. “The Blackbird” is, after all, a 
triumph of stage management and _ scenery. 
What is of worth in it does not ,come 
out of the play, but out of the 
peculiar spirit of the theatre. The festival scene 
takes one back to the plays which preceded 
“ The Blackbird,” and which, rude as they were, 
had an original bent. It need not be concluded 
that Mr. Harrigan and Mr. Hart are doomed to do 
** Mulligan” plays so longas they run their theatre. 
It is the tendency of the old local skits and farces 
which should not be forsaken now. A ten-fold 
brighter and better play than “ Squatter Sover- 
eignty”’ could be written in the line marked out by 
that amusing work. Thereisa broad field of racy 
farce and comedy in our streets. Mr. Harrigan, 
whose progress has been steadily toward an as- 
sured end, is intelligent enough to perceive this 
and to make much of the fact. He would prop- 
ably be the last person to look upon ‘“ The Black- 
bird” as a decisive experiment. 


OBITUARY. 


———— 


Cc. P. RAMSDELL. 


The Hon. C. P. Ramsdell, late United States : 
Marshal of the Eastern District of Virginia, died, 
yesterday morning at Centralia, Va., of Bright's’ 


disease. Mr. Ramsdell was born in Otsego County, 
N. Y., in 1825, but while still a lad bis father re- 
muved to Chautauqua County, where he be- 
came an intimate friend of Gov. Seward. 


When young Ramsdell was 14 years old the 
Penn. . 


family settled in 
Here the young man married and _iived 


until 1864. When the Repubican Party was 
founded he gave it his hearty support, and estab- 
lished the Venango Citizen, the first anti-Demo- 
cratic newspaper inthe county. He wasa dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention in 
1856, and in 1857 he was elected to the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. He was re-elected in 
1858, and the following two yearshe served as 
Journal Clerk of the Senate. At the close of the 
civil war Mr. Ramsdell settled in Delaware, where 
he founded a town and the Wyoming College. 
Subsequently he purchased lands in Surrey 
County, Va., and settled there with a colony 
of friends. As in Delaware, his first act wus 
to build a fine church and _ school-house. 
In 1871 Mr. Ramsdell was elected a member of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, where he became a 
leader of his party. Two years later he was nomi- 
nated for Lieutenant-Governor on the Republican 
State ticket, which was headed by Robert W. 
Hughes for Governor. The Democrats, then call- 
ing themselves Conservatives, nominated James L. 
Kemper for Governorand Robert E. Withers for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and were successful at the; 
polls. For ssveral years before his death Mr.; 
Ramedell filled the office of United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of Virginia. 
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THE WEATHER INDICATIONS. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 17—1 A. M.—For the, 
South Atlantio States, fair weather, southerly 
winds, stationary or lower barometer, stationary 
temperature, 

For the Gulf States, fair weather, winds mostly* 
southerly, stationary or lower barometer, station- 
ary temperature. 

For the Ohio Valley and Tennessee, fair weather, 
southerly winds, lower barometer, stationary or 
higher temperature. 

For the lake region, fair weather. followed by 
increasing cloudiness and local rains in western 


portion, southerly winds, stationary or lower ba- 
rometer, higher, followed in western portion by 
lower, temperature. 

For New-England, fair weather, westerly winds, 
higher barometer, stationary or lower tempera- 
t 


Venango County, 


ure. 

For the Middle Atlantic States, fair weather, west- 
erly winds, stationary or lower barometer, stationary 
temperature. 

For the Upper Mississipp!| and Missouri Valleys, 
fair weather, southerly winds, lower barometer, 
stationary orhigher temperature. 

For the Pacific coast region, fair weather. 

The Ohio River will probably rise at Louisville 
and fall at Pittsburg. The Tennessee will! fall at 
Chattanooga and rise below Decatur. The Savan-. 
nah will fall at Augusta. 

Cautionary signals continue at Duluth. 
Cautionary off-shore signals continue at Eastport. 


The following record shows the changes in 
the temperature for the past 24 hours, in compari- 
son with the corresponding date of last year, as 
indicated by the thermometer at Hudnut’s phar- 
macy, No. 218 Broadway: 


1881, 1882. | 1881, 1882. 
Whe We xceceiess 65° = §9°|3:30 P. M.......... 1° 7a 
Oe Se 65° eS eG SRR 75° 
Se Se ee ot a Ae 66? 70° 
pS RE REE (i dd! 2 3 Spee 63° 
Average temperature yesterday 
Average temperature for same date last year.....67° 
1882. 
Average forthe week 67 2-7°8 
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ACTION AGAINST POLICY-DEALERS. 
Superintendent Walling yesterday received 
a communication from District Attorney McKeon, 
setting forth that he had information that the law 
against the sale of policy slips and lottery tickets: 
was being openly violated in this City, and calling 
the attention of the police authorities to the fact 


80 that they could have an opportunity to enforce! 
the law. Inclosed was a list of policy shops which 
it was alleged were open for business. The Super- 
intendent at once summoned to Police Head-quar- 
ters the commanding officers of the precincts in 
which the policy-shops are said to exist and a con- 
ference was had in Inspector Murray's office. 
The precinct commanders were shown the 
list furnished by the District Attorney, 
and they were informed ‘that the places 
indicated, and all other places in their 
precincts must be closed and the illegal traffic 
must be stopped, and that they would be held toa. 
strict personal responsibility for failure to carry 
out the instructions. Subsequently written orders 
were issued to the same effect to all the precinct 
commanders in the City, and those whose districts 
included the places specially noted in the District 
Attorney’s list were also ordered to makea written 
report to the Superintendent on next Tuesday” 
morning of what measures had been taken by them. 
to close the places named, together with the par- 
ticulars of arrests, if any are made, and the disposi-, 
tion of the persons arrested. ‘ 
SE 
CHARLES DIXON’S SANITY. 

Judge Potter, in Supreme Court, Chambers, 
yesterday ordered a reference to determine wheth-: 
er Charles Dixon, otherwise known as Jackson, is 
sane or insane. Dixon was sent to the Ward's Isl- 
and Asylum about a year ago. on the application 
of his mother and the certificate of two physicians 
that he was insane. His mother recently asked for 
his release on the ground that he had become 
sane. The case went before Judge Potter on a 
writ of habeas corpus, and the Superintendent of 
the lunatic asylum made a return to the writ to 
the effect that Dixon is a dangerous lunatic and, 
should not be at large. 

ed 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Roswell A. Parmenter, of Troy, is at the St. 
Denis Hotel. 


Prof. L. W. Richardson, of Hartford, is at. 
the Brevoort House. 


Mr. Takahira, Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Washington, is at the Gilsey House. 


Baron von Siebold, of Berlin, and John P. 
a of Louisville, are at the Fifth-Avenue 
otel. 


Frederick J. Phillips, private secretary to 
President Arthur, and Prof. Charles E. Hart, of 
Rutger’s College, are at the Everett House. 
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If you make it a rule to flavor all your cold 
drinks with 10 or 15 drops of Angostura Bitters you 
will keep free from Summer diseases'and have 
your digestive organsin good order. But be sure 
you get the genuine article, manufactured only by; 
Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons.—Hachange. 
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The St. Nicholas Hotel, Cincinnati, kept on 
the European plan, has been enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Mr. E. Roth, who has added 75 rooms and 

., It is the most attractive place in the West. 
nnatt Commercial. 
So ee 


Mme. Soulé has returned from Paris per- 
fectly aw fait in all the latest fashions. No. 19 
East Sixteenth-street—Aachange. 


An Orphan with the Colic 


Would dein a bad way but for such timely relief as is 
afforded by Pexry Davis’s Pain KILLER. Orphans, 
like other youngsters, will get hold of unwholesome 
fruit in Summer and suffer forit. Siater Mary Ceci- 
lia, Superior of the Rhode island Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum, says thatifshe could write out the history of 
the many cases in which "Pain KILLER” haga relieved 
poo pain “ge meres age ge Ce yr i 

ering amon ec 2, wou @ large vol- 


Rody Brussela Carpets—Great Sale. 
Pall reo fet ar gl fhe conte Ol 60 per yard: at 
BavMANN BROS., 22 and 24 East 14th-st.— Advertisement. 
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Carpets—Great Sale.—800 rolls Tapestry Brus- 
sels at 65 cents. worth from 8&5 cents to $1 per yard. 
BAUMANN BROS., 22 and 24 East 14th-st. 
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“ Congresa Water.’’—Superior toall. Cathartic, 
alterative, a specific for disorders of the stomach, liver, 
and kidneys. Avoid harsh waters, native and foreign, 
ak ly those that deposit sediment when bottled.’ 
Such waters are positive irritants and impair the di- 
gestive organs and kidneys. — 
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Rupture Radically Cured.—DR. MARSH'S treat- 
ment the only reliable cure; 40 years’ practical ex- 
perience. Only office, No. 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 
Vesey-st. front, 
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Fussell’s Ice-cream Depot and Saloon have 
been moved toa larger store. No. 760_ Broadway, be- 
tween 8th and 9th sts, Established 1851, 


iE 
Lundborg’s Perfume 
MARECHAL, NIEL ROSE. 
a eagpe 
American Star Soft Capsules _the Best. 
Factory, 110 Reade-st., Gen’! Ag’y, 13 W. B’way, N. Y. 
ee 
The best fonds, the beat breads, the best 
flours, the best cereals. HEALTH FOOD CO., 74 4th-av. 
ep 
uality and cheapness are both com- 
LECTRO-SILICON, the famous silver polish. 
RE eee 
Earl & Wilson’s Short-band Collars and 
BEAD-EDGE CUFFS are the best. Sold everywhere. 
ssanseceieliieminna ost 


Travelers should never be without Parker's Ginger 
Tonic, invaluabie for sick headache, nausea,dysentery. 
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**Alderney Brand,” 

BUY ALWAYS CONDENSED MILK. 

LEER SE EF TE IE A TESTE LT ET LEE ET TE ST 


Good 
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MARRIED. 

GUTMANN—LION.—At Berlin, Prussia, Sept. 10, 
1882, LEONORE, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. EF, Gutmann, 
of New-York, to Frep E, Lion, of Hamburg, Germany, 
s0n of Mra. Leonora Lion, formerly of New-York. 

KIRKLAND—DOWNING.—On Thursday afternoon, 
Sept. 14, at the residence of the bride’s mother, by the 
Rev. Brady E. Backus, WILLIAM J. KIRKLAND to FLOR- 
FNCE E., daughter of the late D. L. Downing; both of 
New-York. o cards. 

MILLER—SAMPSON.—In Harlem, Thursday. Sept. 
14, at the residence of the bride’s parents, bY. the Rev. 
John Johns, MELVILLE L MILLER, of Staten Island, to 
Fanny W., daughter of Thomas Sampson. 
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DEED. 


pARGALL—At Bowmanville, Ont., Sept. 3, Davip ©. 
RGALI. 

BALLANTINE.—At Morris Plains, N.J., Sept. 16, 
1882, of pneumonia, PeTer H. BALLANTINE, of the firm 
of P. Ballantine & Sons, of Newark, N.J., inthe 51st 
year of his age. 

Funeral services will be held at his late residence, 
No. 3 West Park-st., Newark, at llo’clock A. M., on 
Tuesday, Sept. 19, Omit flowers. 

BARNES.—Suddenly, on Friday. Sept. 15, in this 
City, JuLius B. Barnes, in the 42d year of his age. 

Funeral will take piace from the residence of his 
brother-in-law, No. 146 West 57th-st.. on Monday, 
Sept. 18. at 12-o’clock. Relatives and friends respect- 
fully invited. 

BELL.—At Rye, N. Y., on Saturday, Sept. 16, DANIEL 
B. BELL, in the 64th year of his age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral services, at Christ Church, Rye, on Monday, 18th 
—_ a 1:30 P.M. Train leaves Grand Central Depot 

BUGS'RT.—Sudaenily, on Friday night, Sept. 15, Mar- 
GARET A., wife of Albert G. Bogert and daughter of 
Gilber-t J. Bogert. 

Fur.eral from the True Reformed Dutch Church, 
(Pertcy, cornerof 4th sts.,) on Tuesday, Sept. 19, in- 
star.t, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

POTLER.—At Brooklyn, Friday, Sept. 15, Mrs. Mar- 
THA BUTLER, widow of the late Col. Comfort Butler, 
ty. the 86th year of her age. 

Relatives and friends of the family are invited to 

tattend the funeral services, on Monday, Sept. 13, at 3 
P. M., at the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Edmund 
F. Nexsen, No. 46 Second-place. 

§2?~ Utica (N. Y.) papers please copy. 

CAMP.—On Friday, Sept. 15, 1882, Azras Camp, in the 
83d year of his age. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral, from his late residence, No. 493 State-st., Brook- 
lyn, pneey, Sept. 17, at 2 o'clock P. M. 

FAWCET fear, Saturday, Sept. 16, Mrs. SARAH Law- 
RENCE Fawcett, widow of the late Thomas Fawcett, 
in the 60th year of her age. 

Relatives and friends of the family are respectfully 
mvited to attend the funeral. from the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Rev. Dr. Houghton, on ‘Tuesday, 

Hep 9, at ll o’clock A. M. 
ULLMANN.—At Lakeville, L. L, on Thursday, Sept. 
14, PIERRE EUGENE KULLMANN, 45 years of age. 

Funeral services Sunday, Sept. 17, at 9 o’clock A, M., 
at his late residence, No. 228 East 19th-st. The re- 
maing will be taken to Woodlawn Cemetery for inter- 
meng by the 10:35 A. M. train from 42d-st., Harlem K. 
R. Arrival at Woodlawn, 11:10 A. M. Departure from 
bra » vas 12:14 P.M, arriving inthe City at 

OUNT.—On Friday, Sept. 15, Susan C., widow of 

the late Samuel R. Mount, in the 71st year of her age. 
_, Relatives and friends of the family are respectfully 
(invited to attend the funeral, from her late residence, 
: Ho. 57 Fleet-st., Brooklyn, on Monday, 18th inst., at 2 


PELTON.—On Friday, Sept. 15, 1882, at West New- 
Brighton, JENNIE S., wife of Daniel Pelton, and daugh- 
ter of the late John L. Flake, aged 48 years. 

Relatives and friends are invited to attend the fu- 
neral, at the Church ofthe Ascension on Monday, 
Sept. 18, ag 2:30 o’clock. Steam-boats leave pier No. 1 
East River at1:300’clock. Carriages will be in at- 
tendance, 

ROBERTS.—On Thursday, Sept. 14, at the residence 
of her son, in Rochester, N. Y., RAcHEL J., widow of 
the late John ‘1. Roberts, aged 68 years. 

Frmeral services from the Central Methodist Epts- 
copal Church, South 5th-st., Brooklyn, E. D., this (Sun- 
duy) afternoon at 3 o’clock. Relatives and friends are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

SUURS.—At Port Chester, Sept. 16, 1882, Erpuram 
Sours, in the 63d year of his age. 

Funeral Tuesday afternoon at 2 P. M.,in the Pres- 
wee church. Relatives ana friends are invited to 
attend. 

STRONG.—At Southampton, Long Island, Sept. 14, 
1882, EDWARD A. STRONG, aged 79 years. 

The funeral services will be heid atthe Church of 
the Annunciation, West 14th-st., near 6th-av., on Tues- 
day, Sept. 19, 1882, at 11 o’clock A.M. Relatives and 
friends are invited to attend. 

TUCKER.—At home, Andover, Mass., Sept. 15, of 

“nervous exhaustion, CHARLOTTE ROGERS TUCKER, wife 
of Rev. William J. Tucker, inthe 13th year of her 
, Marriage and the 45th year of her ace. 
oo at Andover, Mass., Monday, Sept. 18, at 2 


WILBUR.—At Flatbush, L. L, on Saturday, Sept. 16, 
LIONEL A. WILBUR, tn the 44th year of his age. 

Relatives and friends are respectfully requested to 
attend his funeral, from his late residence, Flatbush- 
av., Flatbush, on Tuesday, 1¥th inst., at 3 o’clock P. M. 

YOUNG.—At Darien, Conn., Friday, Sept. 15, Saran 
BuRGER, wife of John R. Young, deceased. 

Funeral services at Darien, Conn., on Monday, Sept.: 
18, at 2:30 o'clock P. M. 


VETERANS OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, N. G. S. N. Yue, 
are requested to attend the funeral of our late com- 
rade, JoHN W. FELTHOUSEN, (Company D,) from his 


late —_—e 41 North Moore-st., on Sunday, 17th , 


inst., at 4 P. E. M. CRAWFORD, Colonel. 





T qr 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
IMPORTANT CASES. MEDICAL 
SURGIOA Ls DISEASts OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Impairment of any organic function, hereditary or: 
constitutional taint. 
HENRY A. DANIELS, M. D., 
144 LEXINGTON-AV., NEAR 29TH-ST. 
HOURS FROM 8 TO LAND 5 To 7 


EAD-QUARTERS FOR GOOD RELIABLE: 

Painless Dentistry; 40 years’ practice; prices re- 
auced; good rnbber sets from $8 upward; fine gola 
and platina work on best terms; best filling from $1 
up; extracting under gas, 50 cents. Dr. WAIT & SON,,; 
No. 45 East 23d-st., near 4th-av. 


4 OR SALE-—A CYLINDER D¥SK, USED ONLY A, 
.~ short time; in perfect order; inside measurement 
3 feet; will sell for half what it cost. Address B. G., 
Box No. 106 Times Office. 


R. HASBROUCK HAS RETURNED, 

and will attend personally to his busiuess, (the 
ainless extraction of teeth,) at No, 952 Broadway, 
New-York City. 


ILES AND CONSTIPATION.—DR. UPHAM’S 

VEGETABLE ELECTUARY, acknowledged specific 
for these distressing complaints. No. 39 fast ath-st.. 
Pamphlets free. Sold by druggists. 


WEDDING NOTES, CARDS, AND CAKE- 
boxes seals, monograms, arms, crests, medals, 
badges, &c. A. DEMARUST, General Engraver, No. 179: 
Broadway, near Cortlandt-st. , 


URKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS, SUL- 
a, Electric, &c., at Fifth-Avenue Bath, adjoin- 
ing Windsor Hotel. 


OR 





BEAUTIFUL FINGER NAILS AND HANDS. : 


MISS B. M. GOWEN, MANICURE, 
No, 18 East 14th-st., New-York. : 


ILES PERMANENTLY ERADICATED IN 1 TO 3° 
weeks. No knife, ligature, or caustic. Send for cir- 
cular with references. Dr. HOYT, No. 36 West 27tn-st. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


Foreign mails for the week ending Sept. 23 will close. 
at this office as follows: 

TUESDAY—At7A.M., for Europe, per steam-ship 
Wyoming, via Queenstown; at 1 P. M., for Porto Rico 
direct, per steam-ship Antillas; at2 P. M., for New- 
foundiand, per steam-ship Alhambra, 

WEDNESDAY—At 7:30 A. M., for Europe, per ste>m-. 
ship Parthia, via Queenstown, (letters for Germany 
and France must be directed ‘* per Parthia;’’) at 7:30 
_A. M., for France direct, per steam-ship Canada, via 

Havre; at 7:30 A. M., forthe Netherlands direct, per 
steam-ship Edam, via Amsterdam; at 8A. M., for 
Venezuela and Curacoa, per steam-ship Caracas; at 
11:30 A. M., for Germany, &c., per steam-ship Vonau, 
via Bremen; at 8:30 P, M., for Newfoundland and St. 
Pierre-Miquelon, via Halifax. 

THUXKSDAY—At 8 A. M., for Ireland, per steam-ship 
City of Montreal, via Queenstown, (letters for Great 
Britain and other European countries must be di- 
rected “per City of Montreal;”) at 10 A. M., for 
Aspinwall and South Paoific, per steam-ship 
City of Para; at 11:30 A. M., for Europe, 
per steam-ship Westphalia. via Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
and Hamburg; at 1:30 P. M., for Bermuda, per steam- 
ship Orinoco; at 1:30 P. M., for Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
Mexico, r steam-ship City of Merida, via Ha- 
vana; at 7 P. M.. for China and Japan, per steam-ship 


Bea ke cisco. 
FRIDAY—At 7:30 P. M., for Brazil, per steam-ship . 
Glensannox, sia Richmond. P 

SATURDAY-—At 11 A. M., for Europe, per steam- 
ship Britannic, via Queenstown, (letters for Ger-- 
many and Scotland must directed ‘per 
Britannic:") at iL <A. M., for Scotland di- 
direct, per steam-ship Circassia, via Glasgow; at 
11 A. M., for Germany, &c., per steam-ship Saller, via 
Southampton and Bremen, (Jetters for Great Britain 
and other Kuro countries must be directed 
“per Salier;”) at 11 A. M., for Belgium direct, per 
8 -ship Waesiand, via Antwerp; at 1 P. M.. for the 

indward Islands, per steam-sh'p Eermuda; at 1:30 
Pp. M. for Cuba and Porto Rico, per steam-ship New- 

rt, via Havana. Mails for Australia, New-Zealand, 
Bandwieb and Fiji lsilands, per steam-ship City of New- 
York, via San Francisco, close Oct. *i4, at 7 P. M. 

* The schedule of closes of trans-Pacific mails is ar- 
ranged on the basis of an uninterrupted overland 
tranait to San Francisco. Mails from the East arrivin 
on time at San Francisco on the day of sailing of 
steamers are dispatc! the same day. 

RY G. PEARSON, Postmaster. 


. tian Disciplesnip.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ee 
A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE SALE OF 


ITALIAN ART, 

JUST RECEIVED FROM EUROPE, 
commencing TUESDAY, Sept. 19, at 12 o'clock, an@/~ 
continue following days at same hour, at our 

ART GALLERY, NO. 83 NASSAU-ST., 
embracing some of the finest specimens of 
GROUPS, STATUBITES, bi ean 
ver om at pub, 
ee eee aincna freee = foot to eight fect ty 
height. Sale peremptory. Now on exhibition. 
SHANNON & BROOKER, Auctioneers. 
THos. E, Kirsy. JOonN OBTGIRG, 
THOs. E. KIRBY & CO, 
GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 
Art Galleries and Sale-rooms, 
Nos, 845 and 847 Broadway, 
Between 13th and 14th sts. ; 
Mr. ROBERT SOMERVILLE, having connected him- 
self with our establishmen:, will nereafter devote 
his entire services to our interests. } 


“ea 


We doa strictly auction commission business. 


N. CLARK, j 


FORMERLY, AND FOR 33 YEARS, BROADWAY, 
CORNER 13TH-ST., . 
HAS REMOVED TO 
His new and elegantly appointed 
RESTA "RANT 


AT 
NO. 22 WEST 23D-ST., 
Six doors west of Broad 
ESTIMATES F 


adway. 
‘OR WEDDING KECLPTIONS 

UPERFLUOUS HAIR.—MME. JULIAN’S SPE 

CIFIC is the only wnfailing remedy for removing 


radically and permanently ail annoying disfilgure< 


ments from lips, cheexs, chin, brow, arms, &c., with- 
out injuring the skin: no acids used. Ladies ma; < 
dress or apply Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th, N. Y.,. 
from 10 to 3 daily. i 


Ts TRUSTEES OF THE NORTHER 
Dispensary gratefully acknowledgs the donati 
of thirteen pounds sterling, the proceeds of an ente 
tainment given Saturday, Sept. 9, 1882, on board Soll 
Parthia on the voyage between Live! 


ork, 
A. G. BOGERT, Treasurer. - 
SE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 

VOL. IV. of American Men of Letters, edited by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. By Octavius BRooxkg 
FROTHINGHAM, author of “'Transcendentalism inj 
New-England,” &c, With fine steel portrait. 1 vold 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. j 

Mr. Ripley was avery admirable and effective man 
of letters, and in this volume Mr. Frothingham not 
only describes the important influence which Mr. Ripe 
ley exerted by his wise and helpful criticism of literad 
ture through many years, but also narrates the Hfa 
of Mr. Ripley at Brook Farm, and describes the effect 
of that social and industrial experiment upon Ameria 
can thought and life. 


NEw-YOrE, Sept. 15, 1 S 


steam-shi 
and New- 


A NEW BOOK BY BRET HARTE. 
FLIP AND FOUND AT BLAZING STAR, 
Two stories by BRET Harrez, author of “ The Luck 


of Roaring Camp,” &c. “Little Classic” style 


lsmo. $1. 


The two stories included inthis book are in the 
style which made Mr. Harte famous, and which haa 
each year extended and deepened his reputation as a 
writer throughout the English-speaking world. 


‘ 

*,*For sale by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, postd 
paid, on receipt of price by the publisher. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 

No. 11 East 17th-st., New-York. | 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


AT 8ST. TIMOTHY’S CHURCH, 
No, 332 West 57th-st.—Rev. Dr. Geer, Rector, 
Services Sunday, 17th of September. 

3 A. M., Holy Communion. 

10:30, Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
2:30, Sunday-school, 

7:45, Evening Prayer and Sermon. 


neither knee dees ee 
T STECK HALL, NO. 11 EAST 14TH-ST. 
Andrew Jackson Davis’s morning discourse at 1 
o’clock, on **Some Reasons for Believing in the Exist- 
ence of God.” No evening meeting. Singing by tha 
Misses Couron, Services begin with music. Every- 
body welcome, 


AT GRACE CHAPEL, = 
14TH-ST., NEAR 4TH-AV., 
Rev. A. B. CARTER, D. D., PASTOR, 
HOLY COMMUNION AT 9 A. M. 
MORNING SERVICE, 11, EVENING, 7:45. 


Li. SOULS’ CHURCH, 4TH-AV., CORNE 

20th-st.—Sunday, Sept. 17, Rev. Geo. W. Gallagher 
will preach at 11 A. M. Subject—*The Beauty of 
Holiness.” Public cordially invited. 


mcainiteaisivacie eaeiataall 
LL SOULS’ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
Church, (Memorial of Rev. Henry Anthon, D. 
D.,) 48th-st., west of 6th-av.—Rev. BR. Heber Newton 
will preach at ll A. M. 


A BEAUTIFUL HALL TO LET 


On SUNDAYS, for RELIGIOUS USE, furnished, 
Trenor’s Private Academy, B’way and 32d-st. 


a a ee 

A —CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, 47TR- 
Xe st.. near Lexington-av,, Rev. U. T. Tracy, Rector, 

—Services, 11 A. M.and5 P.M. All seats free. 


LEECKER-STR EET UNIVERSALIS" 
Church, corner of Downing-st.—Services 10:45 and 
7:45. Rev. S. A. Gardner, Pastor. Morning subject— 
“ Occupying the Mind.” Evening—* Goud in Nature.” 


ssid tents, REED testes Monee Re ascites 
RICK CHURCH, CORNER UF 5TH-AV. 
and 37th-st.—Rev. Evarts Seudder, of Great Bar- 
—— ba preach on Sunday, Sept. 17, at 11 A. My 
and 4 P. M1. 








HURCH OF THE MESSIAR, 


i 
C CORNER 

34th-st. and Park-av.—The Pastor, Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, will preach. Morning at 11 o’clock. Subject 
* Ultimate Honesty.” i 


(\BURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. MADI 


son-av. and 42d-st., Kev. Wilbur F. Watkins, D. D.,) 
Rector.—Services at 11 A. M. and 7:45P?. M. The Reece 
tor will preach. Sunday-schooi 9:30 A. M. and 3 P. My 


= tae ene erin Desh habeas 
HURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY, 
Sth-av., corner 45th-st.—Rev. C. H. Eaton, Pastor, 
will preach at 11 A. M., subject—“The Test of Chris 
No evening service. i) 


NHUKCH OF THE HEAVENLY REST, 

/5th-av., above 45th-st., Rev. R.S. Howland, D. D. 
Rector.—Divine services, 11 A. M.: 4 P. mM, Rev. 
Parker Morgan will preach. 


YVAURCH OF THE INCARNATION,—REV. 

Arthur Brooks, Rector. The services of this church 

-will be held in Masonic Temple, 6th-av. and 23d-st., af 
11A.M. The Rector is expected to officiate, 


COgPER UNION.—EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT A® 
/7:30. Gospel services conducted by C. W. Sawyer 
Gospel songs by the large choir. 


CS LVARY CHURCH. CORNER 4TH-AV. AND 
21st-st.—Serviece at 11 A. M.and4P.M. Rev. Eenry 
Y, Satterlee, D. D., Rector, will officiate. 


HRIST CHURCH, 5TH-AV.. CORNE 
35th-st.. Rev. Dr. Shipman, Rector.—Services at 
A. M. and 5 P. M. 


eens ee hetbe ecb ee IS 
HURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 5TH-AV. 

and 10th-st.—Services at 11 A. Miand5¥. M. The 
Hector, the Rev. E. W. Donald, will officiate. } 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 
Twenty-elghth-street, near Broadway. 
Preaching morning and evening 
By the Rev. H. KiNG PENDLETON, 
You are cordially invited. 








OCTOR ROLLIN B. GRAY, FORMERL ¥ 


assistant to his uncle, the late Dr. John F. Gray, of 
the bifth-Avenue Hotel, has resumed his City pracs 
tice. No. 138 West 23d-st. 


RK. NEWMAN, PASTOR, WILL PREAC 

in the Congregational Church, Madison-av. an 
45th-st., at ll A. M. and 7:30P.M. Evening subjec 
“Changes in the Mohammedan World.” 


IVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDUSTRY, NO 

155 Worth-st., Wm. F. Barnard, Superintendent.~ 
Service of song (singing by the choir of children) eve 
Sunday at 3:30 o’clock. Public invited. Donations 
clothing and shoes solicited. 


yy 

IKST SOCIETY OF SPIRI [TS,, 
Fi Republican Hall, No. 65 West SSa.ste—Mre Beige 
ham lectures morning and evening, as usual; at 10 245, 
A. M. answering questions propounded by the au- 
dience, Evening lecture at 7:45. Seats free. } 


preterm nnptitencataininintestmnsomnenneiitadiinhipeaannnnsanai—ianaled 
G RACE CHURCH, BROADWAY AND 

Wi0th-st.—Morning service at1lA.M.; evening sem 
vice at 4 P. M. 


NDEPEN DENT CATHOLIC CHURCH, MA 
sonic Tempie, 23d-st. and 6th-av.—Evening, 7: 
Rev. James ©’Connor, Pastor, preaches—** o Sha 
Separate us from Christ?”—A Cy on to Cardinal 
McCioskey. Alii calls attended from Father O’Connor’a 
residence, No. 42 South Washington-square. i 


—_ 
EMORIAL PRESBYTERIA 
Madison-av., corner 53d-st., Rev. 0 RU CH. 

D. D., Pastor.—Services at 11 A. M. and 7:30 P. Mg 

Prof. R. H. Matner, of Amherst, will 


bath-school, 9:80 A. M.; good-will missions 2:30 P.M. 


RS. BEN HOGAN WILL SPEAK SUNDAY 
i¥d afternoon at 3 o’clock, in Cooper Union, Room Na. 
24, on “ Gospel Missions in Chicago.”’ ‘Admission free, 


eon nsiawneeneieevesanlanniaseainesisbell eailaaeaaeicea ann 
EW-JERUSALEM CHURCH, (SWEDEN 
borgian,) East 35th-st., between Park and Lexin 

ton avs., Kev. S. S. Seward, Pastor.—Services 

at 10:30 A. M. Preacning by the Pastor. Text, } 
xxvi. : 41—“* Watch and my chee ye enter not sato| 
Temptation.” Subject—" A Life of Active Usefulness 
and Genuine Piety the best Defense against Evil.” | 


zs_kY BENE YU ee ashen 
R EV. RENRY M. SAND - aT ‘ 
the Central Baptist Check eae Ta 


and 8th avs., will preach at 11 A. M. and 7:45 Pe 


Sunday-school at 2:30. 


WQ EV. DR. RYLAN . MARK’S CHURC 
2d-av. and 10th-st., Pi rest 7:46 P. a K 


Sx THOMAS’S CHURCH. STH-AV. AND 
\J53d-st.— Full and regular services will be resumed iq 
this church on Sunday, Sept. 17. Morning prayer, sen 
mon, and holy communion at 10:30; evening prayes 
and sermon at 4. 


GEORGE'S CHURCH, STUYVESANT. 


Seauare Rev. Hugh Maguire, Minister in Charge. 
orning prayer and sermo il A. ; evening 
prayer, 4:80 rf M. ia = 


seth ace 1 eran than eae cue. RCH: ava, 
-8t., NO side, ween an 
The Rev. A. B. HA hia 


k RT, 5 
Services on Sunday at 10:30 A. M. and 4 P. ML 


Wist PREGBYTEEIAR GEURCH. go 


st.. between 5th and 6th avs.. Rev, John 
ton, D. D,. Pastor.—Rev. William k. will preach 
Sunday, Sept. 17, at 11 A. M. Nw a ca ah a 


VA CHURCH, MA DISON-AV. AND S81 Ae 
. Rev, C. C. ‘. Rector.—Services Sunday 
A Mand 4P. M - a 
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CITY REAL ESTATE. 


FOR SALE. 

THE 3 FOUR-STORY BRICK FLATS, 
WITH STORES, NOS. 471, 473, AND 475 
4TH-AV. 


SIZE, 25x65x80 FEET EACH, containing all modern 
Improvements, and built In the most substantial man- 
per, (WELL RENTED,) will be sold separately or to- 
gether. 

Pau particulars of 

ADRIAN H, MULLER & SON, 
No. 7 Pine-sr, 
Or JOHN H. MORRELL, on the premises. 


“A NEW LIST OF HOUSES 
FOR SALE, 


With Possession this Season, 


IS NOW READY. 


Can be had on application at either office, or will be 
mailed, on request, to any address. EH. H. LUULC:.7 & 
co., 3 Pine-st. and 1,130 broadway. 


OQUSES FOR SALE, WITH IMMEDIATE 

iC possession, by ADRIAN H, MULLEP. & SON, No. 4 

he-st.: 
No. 535 Madison-av. |No, 8 East 65th-st. 
No. 57 Park-av, No. 18 h»st 67th-st. 
No. 23 West 45th-st. No. 4 East 67th-st. 
No, 20 East 45th-si. Nos. 3and 5 East 69th-st. 
No. 20 West 524-st. |No. 25 Kast 720-st. 
No. 21 East 5ath-st. iNeos. 88 and 50 Kasi 7ith-st. 
Ro. 28 East 54th-st. j 
No. 72 West 54th-st. | 
No. 10 West 57th-st. | 
No. 388 West 57th-st 
No, 1 East 63d-st. 

Also, other houses on Sth, Madison, Lexington avs, 
and all the cross streets, 

Permits and full particulars given at office, 7 Pine-st. 


k OUSE NO. 11 EAST 481TH-ST,. FOR SALE 
—This elegant private resideaco, 25 by 90 feet, 
was bulit in the most perfect manner by “ day’s 
work” for the owner's use, with hard-wood trim- 
mings, burglar alarm, floe steam warming apparatus, 
and all the best modern improvements; isin good re- 
pair and first class in every particular. Itis near the 
most fashionable partof oth-av., surrounded by resi- 
dences of gentlemen of wealth and refinement, who 
own theirdwellings, and there is no objectionable 
teature in the neighborhood, 

For permit toexamine apply to W. P. SEYMOUR, 
No. 171 Broadway, or Bb. W. WILLIAMS, corner West 
t7th-st. and Sth-av. 


An Extensive List of Houses 
For Sale in all Parts of the City 


With early possession, can be had on application at the 
office, or will be raailed free to any address, 


ISAAC HONIG, 
111 Broadway, Rooms G and H, basement, 


A.-EXAMINE THEM, 


Purchasers, before buying homes for themselves, 
would do wellto look at those elegant, substantial, 
and complete houses on Fast 76th-st., between 5th 
— Madison avs. ‘ihey vary in width from 19 to 22 
e t, are cabinet finished on three tioors in different 
kinds of woods, and nave every known modern tm- 
provement, and are pronounced by all who have seen 
them the finest blocK of houses in the City. These 
houses must be seen to he appreciated, Houses open 
every Gay and inspection fuvited. Send for pamphlet. 


WILLIAM NOBLE, Builder and Owner, 926 Park-ay. 


a1 era Pa 
CHARLES BUEK & CO.,, 
ARCHITECTS, No, 63 EAST 41ST-ST., corner Park-av., 
Successors to Duggin & Crossman, 
OFFER FOR SALE. 

4 choice selection of elegant new houses, finished in 
their usual handsome and substantial manner. 
——-LENOX HILL—— 

& w. corner Madison-av. ana 69rh-st., 21 to 23 ft. wide. 
— MURRAY HILL— 


Lexington-av,, 36th and 87th st., 18 to 32 feet wide, 
Houses always open, Send for pamphlet. 


=NO. S EAST S7TH-ST., NEAR 5TH-AV.., 
dR o@xtra si four-story high-stoop brown-stone 
dwelling, with extension three stories: this superb 
dwelling was built by the owner for his own ocou- 
Ppancy in the best manner. especial attention being 
paid to the foundation, sewering, plumbing, &e., no 
expense being spared to make a perfect residencein 
avery respect. For price, terms, and permits, apply to 

SCOTT & MYERS, No. 8 fine-st. 


a 
IVE PLEGANT NEW BROWNSTONE HIGH. 
stoop three story and basement houses, 17 feet 4 
inches by 52 feet; lot 100 feet 11 inches; Nos, 130 to 
142 122d-+t,. ith and 7th avs.; cabinet trimmed: ma- 
hogany, butternut, and figured oak; by day’s work; 
model houses in allrespects; terms tosuit purchasers; 
information given and inspection invited at premises. 
Dwner and builider, BARTLET! SMITH, 220 W. 2vth-st. 


; oo Beco 


BARGAIN.—FOUR SPLENDID FIVE-STORY 
LAdonble-fiat houses, 236x85x100 feet each, 85 rooms 
each; best buil:, finest finisned In City; just completed; 
rental $17,000; will sell and take other property and 
cash in part payment; property is located in Seven- 
teenth Ward JACOB V. D, WYChOFFP, 
. ray and No. 184 ! ast 64th-st. 
ANT HOUSE ON ONE OF 
v., mearthe Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art: fi in every respect, with 
all modern improvements; beautifully decorated, 
and in fine order for immediate occupancy; also, 
fine stable with entrance from S4th-st. Apply on 
premises, near &ith-st., or No. 61 East 77th-st. 


RE SSIES ape ep eee 
SSOKTMENT OF CHOICE NEW DWELL.- 
INGS FOR SALE—Nos, 136 to 146 East 37th-st, and 

Nos. 602, 604, and 6(C6 Madison-av., between 457th and 

SSth sts.; also, Nos, “4, 26, and 28S East 58th-st., near 

5th-av.; 25,000 to $80,000, Send 

for pamphlet. AHAM & SONS, 
Architects and 5 and 307 East 43d-st. 


Por ™aAD : 
the finest locat 


ET 


ga A y ONLY FOR A SPLENDID 
$4.0. O00 Orcarstory high-stoop brown-stone 
house, 20x60x100, on 66th-st., near Madison-av.; extra 
plumbed; immediate possession. For permits and 
particulars apply to ISAAC HONIG, 
No. 111 Broadway, Rooms G and H, basement. 

“A BAH GATN.—123 LOTS, 25x100 EACH, TWO 
fientire blocks, Tth-av.. just above 125th-st.; loca- 
tion unequaled; surrounded by splendid brown-stone 
dwellings, This isa chance to double your money in 
one year. JACOB V, D, WYCK®FI, 

Nos, 176, 1.367 Broadway and No. 184 East 64th-st. 
cL eS ae Se Ao aaa gars Diesen salts cet 


CAREFULLY 


Zz 
Gnished, 20-foot-front 








CONSTRUCTED, CABINET- 


four-story house, with sanitary 


plumbing, No. 35 East td-st 
front. Open all day. 


. Tor sale 


; also, a 27-foot 


a re 
ith SALE-ON LENOX HILL, A NEW FOUR- 
& story high stoop dwelling; substantially built and 
finished in a very attractive manner; superior plumb- 
ing, &c.; favorable terms can be made; immediate 
possession. 
L. J. CARPENTER, 55 Ff: d-st., Y. M. C. A. Building. 
at onc =. Som alan es s. 
WOR AE © LY, A HIGH-STOOP FOUR- 
story brov >. near the Vanderbilt man- 
sions, clase to -av.; 25 by 100, with extension: in 
first qiass order; frescoed and painted throughout. 
For particulars addreas Mr. 8., Box No, 265 Times Up- 
town Office, NO. 1,260 Broadway, 
WOR SA LE-TWO OF THOSE NEW FIRST-CLASS 
four-story brown-stone houses, Nos. 136 and 142 
rest 48th-st.; cabinet finished on three floors; par- 
uet floars: modern plumbing and ventilation; built 
y dey’s work: location test in the City. JOHN 
COAR, owner and builder, No. 12% West 58th-st. 
ADIMSON-AV., NEAR GSTH-ST. — BAR- 
ain in ahandsome 20-foot extension dwelling; 


Immediate possession. 
V. K, STEVENSON, Jr., 
§1 Cedar-st, or 661 5th-ay, 


TO. 845 OTH-AV.—CHEAPEST EXTRA LARGE 
dwelling and lot on Central Park. Keys from 
Vv. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
€61 5Sth-av, 

a iXTY -BRCOND-ST., LET W EEN PARK AND 
SSLEXINGTON AVS.—Fcr sale cheap, an elegant four- 
story high-stoop brown-stone house, 23.6x50x100; easy 
terms. Particulars and permits of ISAAC HONIG, 
No. 111 Broadway, Rooms G and H, basement, 


A DECIDED BARGAIN. 25x70x100, 


ADJACENT TO 5TH-AV., ON 65TH-ST. 
flegant first-class residen artistically embellished. 
MORRIS B. BAER & CO,, 
Equitable Building,120 Broadway, anda 72 West s4th-st. 


OR SALE—$45,000 ONLY — NEW  20-FOOT 
house, between 5th and Madison avs., below Park; 
pantry, extension, extra plumbing; handsomely dec- 
orated, and a)l in perfect order. , 
a. C. LAMSON, No, 170 Broadway. 


OK SALE-IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, THREE- 
story private house, in most complete order; mir- 
rors, dumb-waiter, chandellers, gas-fixtures, &c.; 
chance fcr some one. No. 1,087 xington-av., be- 
tween 76th and 77th sts. 
Par iars CORNER 109TH-ST., FAC- 
ING CENTRAL PARE.—Four full lots for sale 
fteasonably. Apply to 








Vv. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st, or 661 5th-av, 


OR SALE—ON S0TH-ST., NEAR MADISON-AV., 

a four-story English basement brick house, in first- 
class order, suitable for ® parelcian. For permite and 
particulars appiy to AD H. MULLER & SON, 

No, 7 Pine-st. 
7. S CLARKSON & CO., 
NO. 4 PINE-ST, 
Entire charge of estates taken. Refer to prominent 
men of this City. 

Flouses, stores. lots, for sale and rent. 
Se 
Pee PALE, Coutectes Gssextrente tor team 

ocks bvulkhea water- ° 
u factories. chemical works, &c. R. A. YOUNG, 
Engineer, &c., No. 20 Exchange-place. 


Wit SA 1,.E.—-THE PRICE UNEQUALED FOR LO- 

cation and construction, 68th-st., 2a and avs., 

hree-story high-stoop houses; ready for occupancy; 
six tosell. JOHN D. CRIMMINS, No, 1,037 8d-av. 


Ok SVEEK-HANDSOME CORNER BROWN- 

stone house, facing west side Mount Morris Park, 
ery low; three-quarters can remain on mortgage. 
FLOYD.JONEs, corner 2d-av. and 2ist-st. 


rrr rrr 
A NEWLIST OF HOUSES FOR SALE, ON 
all streeta and avenues, all sizes and prices, can 
be had at my office or malied to any address. 
W. P. Se YMOUDR, No. 171 Broadway. 


Tce i a A a a ec 

M,. SEAMAN, NO. 2 PINE-ST.—AUCTION 

eand private sales of real estate and stocks 

ade as usual for Executors, &c. WANTED—Houses 
and store property for rent or sale. 


F: FT HeAV.. NEAR 50TH-ST.—FINE EXTRA 
wide house and dining-room extension, for sale 


theap, with or withont turniture; immediate 
on W. P. SEYMOUR, No. 171 Esoedway. 


Fi FrY-EIGHTH-ST., 5TH-AV,—ELEGANT 


four-story brown-stone residence, 25 foot front; a 
RICHARD V. HARNETT, 111 Broadway, basement. 


cen Snes  eeeaniarmameralenieeaenenbsesandnaiaines 
OR SA LE—NOS. 8AND6 EAST 691H-ST,. LENOX 

Hill, and attention is called to Nos, 9 to 15, now 
uilding, same street. ANTHONY MOWBRAY. 


— EGANT NORTH-WEST 
Acctatt Saldenoe No. Bi Kast 7th-st.; finest loca- 
tion in the City. Inguireasabove. . 


ROMAINE BRO Wn, NQ..1,280 BROADWAY. 


—Enti t of real estate a specialty. 
Ses sotlssent he 


LS —————— 
BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE. 


Pek, sabia Sat eea yp cIeSE Lass se heoaee, Sper cass 


REAL ESTATE AT AUCTION. 
LOUIS MESIER, AUCTIONEER, 


OFFICE 106 BROADWAY. 


EXTENSIVE SALE 
IMPROVED CITY PROPERTY. 


BY ORDER OF THE SUPREME COURT IN . 
TION, PHILO T, RUGGLES, E BAN 
MESSRS. MAN aime te ATTORNEYS, 


BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS 
OF THE LATE 


CATHARINE LORILLARD SPENCER, 


All her real estate, consisting wholly of improved 
roperty in the 1st. 2d, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, Sth. 
th, 10th, 13th. I4th, 15th, 16th, 17¢th, and 

1Sth Wards of New-York City, and a house and lot 

at Englewood, New-Jersey, will be sold at public 

uction at the Exchange Sales-room, No. 111 

roadway, New-York, commencing on the 18th 
day of October next at 1:2 o’clock noon. 

Books of maps showing the whole property and 
terms of sale may _ be obtained on and after Sept. 15 
at the office of PHILO T. RUGGEES, Esq., Referee, 
59 Liberty-st., or at the office of the Executors, No. 
Mercer-st., or from the attorneys, or the auctioneer, or 
will be mailed on application. 


CitARLes S. Brown, Auctioneer. 
LONG BRANCH PROPERTY. 
Will be sold TUESDAY, Sept. 19, at 3:30 P. M., on the 


premises, valuable corner property on Ocean-av,, cor- 
ner of Depot-av., opposite Ocean Hotel and adjacent 
to the Jron Pier; sizeof plot 112x135. Also, aloton 
Main-st., near Ocean-av,, being a portion of the Helm- 
bold Block sola at auction June 6 and July 25, 1882, 
urchasers having failed to take title. eape an 
urther particulars with auctioneer, No. 26 Pine-st., 
New-York. 
SP)ENDID COUNTRY SEAT AT HALE- 
don Mountains, 14% miles from Erie depot, Pater- 
son, N. J., will be offered at public auction on Satur- 
day, 23a inst., 4 P. M., on the premises; 10 acres, fruit, 
shade, fine lawn, grand mansion, 20 rooms; all im- 
roveents, including gas ana water. porter’s lodge, 
arn, carriage-house, stable, ice-house, hennery; fine 
views; healthy location; good society. For permits 
apply to W. G, TOWNLEY, Fsq., No. 3 Hanover-st., 
New-York, or J. A. MORRISSE, Auctioneer, No. 289 
Main-st., Paterson, Free carriage ride to property. 


A, J. BLEECKER, Auctioneer. 
PARTITION SALK BY ORDER OF THE 
SUPREME COURT. 

A. J. BLEECKER & SON will sell at auction on 
Wednesday, Sept. 20, at 12 M.,at Exchange sales-room: 

5-story brick tenement and lot, No, 149 West 30th-st. 

2-story brick house and lot, No. 151 West 30th-st. 

2-story frame house and lot, No. 153 West 30th-st. 

3-story brick house and lot, No, 140 West 31st-st, 

4 plots on MORRIS-ST., 24th Ward, between Madison 


and Central avs, Maps at auctioneer’s, 75 Nassau-st, 


RICHARD V. HARNETT, Auctioneer. 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, 
SEPT. 27, 

At 12 o'clock, at Exchange Salesroom, No. 111 
Broaaway. 

BLEECKER-sT., No. 223—Near Carmine, choice lot, 22x 
76; 3story house, with store; chance for first-class 
investment property; 6O per cent. mortgage, 5 per 
cent, 5 years, 


Maps at auctioneer’s office, No, 111 Broadway, 


eS a NSE 
, ’ _ 

OLE & MURPHY, AUCTIONEERS, WILL 

sell on Tuesday, Sept. 19, at 12 o'clock, at sales- 
room, No, 370 Fulton-st., Brooklyn, Py order of the 
Supreme Court, under the direction of JAMES D. FISH, 
=sq., Receiver of the Globe Mutual Life 'nsurance Com- 
pany. the 2 brown-stone dwellings Nos. 189 and 209 
MeDonough-st, and the four-story store and flats No. 
472 Bergen-st.. Brooklyn. Maps and particulars at 
sales-room. 


A 


CITY HOUSES TO LET. 


Ce Oe 
AT GREATLY REDUCED RENTALS, 
By JACOB V. D. WYCKOFF, No. 176 Broadway, 

Ground fioor, No. 1,267 Broadway. over Herald 

Branch, and No. 184 East 64tn-st., near 3d-av. 

Elegantly furnished and frescoed four-story brown- 


stone houses. 


Sith-st., near Park-av., 25x75x100 feet, 18 rooms, 


Gramercy Park, 25x60x100 feet, 17 rooms. 

57th-st., near Park-av., 16 rooms. 

Lexington-av,, near 85th-at.,three-story brown-stone, 
12 rooms. 

Lexington-av., near 75th-st., 18x55x100, 

6\th-st., near Madtson-av., 22x60x100 feet, 16 rooms. 

7ist-st., near Park-av., elegantly furnished flat, 14 
rooms; will let parlor and basement together or sepa- 
rately, furnished or unfurnished. 

Sith-st., near 6th-av,, elegunt flat, eight rooms and 
bath-room, third flat, 


76th-st., near Madison-av., four-story brownstone, 
fully furnished, 18x60x102, 

S4th-st.. near Park-av., elegantly furnished flat. 
eight rooms. 

55th-st., near 2d-av., 
rooms. 

Broadway, near 52d-st., 
and bath-room. 

West s9th-st., near 5th-av., 23x60x100 feet, 15 rooms. 

62d-st., near Madison-av., 18x55x100 feet, 12 rooms. 

Lexington-ay., near 64th-8t,, 16 rooms, handsomely 
frescoed and furnished, very low rent. 

Brooklyn, Clymer-st.. three-story 
handsomely furnished, 14 rooms, 

Also, 400 others, rent, for sale or exchange, all 
sections of New-York and Brooklyn; rents from $5v00 
to $5,000; prices from 85,000 to $250, 000. 


handsome second flat, aight 


splendid flat, eight rooms 


brown-stone, 


THE SHERWOOD, 


STH-AV. AND 44TH-ST. 





The largest, most select and fashionable family hotel 
in the Metropolis. 

Choice rooms en suite; large, airy, well heatea and 
ventilated, and nandsomely furnished. Sanitary ar- 
rangements perfect. Engagements made only forthe 
entire Fall, Winter, and ring seasons. 

Table d’héte. Cuisine of superior excellence, 


FE. N. WILSON, Proprietor. 


THE PALERME, 
Situate at No. 125 East 57th-st., presents to select 
tenants a choice of the most perfect apartments in 


New-York; the building contains every device yet {n- 
vented for comfort, convenience, and health; grand 


entrance and main hall; spacious stairways; large 
rooms, well lighted and ventilated: the plumbing of 
the very best; there are two elevators, one for tenants 
and one for servants: a well arranged restaurant is 
connected, and generally the building is admitted to 
be as nearly perfection as possipvle; all cabinet-work 
of the very best; size, 75x90; ready for oceupancy 
Oct, 1, 1882; rents, $2,200 to $2,700; a few will be fur: 
nished if desired. For plans and particulars apply to 
LESPINASSE « FRIEDMAN, No. 9 Pine st., or to & G. 
HYATT, at building, between 0 and 11 A. M. and 2 to 4 
P, M., or No, 1,675 Broadway. 


AOS. 120 AND 132 WEST 122D-ST., 6TH 
iX%ana 7th-avs.—Elegant new three-story and base- 
ment bhign-stoop brown-stone houses, 17 feet 4 inches 
by 52 feet; lot 100 feet1l inches; cabinet finish, ma- 
hogany, butternut, and ficured oak; model houses in 


all respects; let only to smal! familles; inspection In- 
vited at all times except Sundays; information on 
premises, Owner and builder, 

BARTLEIT SMITH, No. 220 West 20th-at. 


mAVO LET—AT NO. 230 WEST 59TH-ST., TWO 

suites of apartments, ten rooms each; rent, $1,800; 
for inspection apply to janitor. The building is 
owned by an association of gentiemen, and ail the 
apartments except these twoare leased to members. 
It is located at most elevated part of 59th-st.. facing 
the Park, and is provided with the best sanitary de- 
vices, conveniences, atiendance, &c. J. C, MOTT, 


Treasurer, No, 118 Warren-st. 


THE JANSEN, 

An apartment-houese for gentlemen, north-west corner 
of Waverley-place and Mercer-st. 

Rooms en suite. Hath-room in each suite. 


and steam heat. Kents lately reduced. 
for terms apply to 
HH. BH. CAMMANN, 


No. 4 Pine-st. and No. 1,673 Broadway, or to the Super- 
intendent, on the premises, 


Elevator 


NEW PRINTED LIST OF FURNISHED 
and unfurnished houses and apartments to rent. 
Ready to-morrow. 
ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON, 
7 Pine-st. 
FULLY AND HANDS@MELY FURNISHED 
residence near Cathedral and adjoining 5th-av.; 
rent, $5,000 per annum on lease. : 
V. K, STEVENSON, Jr, 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 Sth-av, 





b ISON-AV.—Handsomely furnished ana finished 


medium-size private residence: $3,600; keys from 
V.K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 dth-av, 


N ELEBGANT NEW FI"? ST-CLA SS DWELL- 
Aing to let, four stories; brown stone; every im- 
provement; cabinet finished; neighborhood unex. 
ceptionable: rent low. JOHN COAR, owner, No. 128 
West 58th-st. 

AS EXQUISITE MEDIUMS! ZEB RESIDENCE, 
corner Park-av. and 56th-st.; low rent. Keys with 
V. K. STEVENSON, Jr., 
81 Cedar-st. or 661 bth-av. 


QO RENT—ON 5TH-AV., OPPOSITE REV. DR. 
Hali’s church, the elegant private residence No. 
718 6th-av.; English basement; five stories high. 
Apply to FLOYD CLARKSON, 
No, 39 Broadway. 


O LET, FURNISHED. 
The FOUR-STORY BROWN-STONE HOUSE 
No. 22 Fast 30th-st., fully furnished. 
Apply to CHARLES A. SCHERMERHORN, 
No. 1,273 Broadway. 


0 RENT.—FOR SIX MONTHS, FROM 1ST OCTO- 

ber, & handsome, well furnished house in West 
23d-st., near 7th-av.; rent moderate. Address Mr. W., 
Box No. 101 Times Office. 


0 RENT—FURNISHED HOUSE ON GRAMERCY 

Park, to agp bigs», enue, only; immediate pos- 
session. Apply. to JOHN B, PIN®#, No. 110 Broadway, 
or address JAMES W. PRYOR, Mount Desert, Me. 


PARTMENTS TO LET IN THE FINEST 
apartment-houses yet erected on West Side, Ap- 
ply to JOHN G. PRAGUE, architect and owner, on 
premises, Nos, 35 and 87, 39 and 41, and43 West 61st-st. 


FLetieay. CORNER 130TH-ST.—FOUR- 
story brown-stone house; rent, $1,200. Inquire of 
L ULD, ‘larrytown. 


ESTMORELAND,” UNION-SQUARE. 
—Apartments torent. Apply to manager. 


HOUSES & ROOMS WANTED. 


BRP PPP ent 
Wane ah A FAMILY OF THREE ADULTS, 

a furnished flat of 8 or 10 light rooms; must be 
well furnished and in good order; location and sur- 
roundings first class; moderate rent. Address D. F. 
WILLIAMS, Box No. 162 Times Office. 


ANTED—BY MAN AND WIFE, CARE OF GEN- 

tleman’s residence, City or eng / during his 

absence; unexceptionabie references. A dress, for one 
No. 76 Nassau-st., Room No. 1. 


wi 
SS 
A REFINED BAMICY OF THREE ADULTS 
would like a furnished flat for the Winter; terms 
not to exceed $75 ost month; references unexcep- 
tionable,. Address SPENCER, Box No. 101 Times Office. 


ANTED-—A FURNISH +LAT—WILL PAY 
loerally—for four months; u 
an arr ius pus sees as 


66 


- 


Coop oe ee ey or 


.. REFEREE, AND 


____ FURNITURE. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER” 


Your Furniture, 
Bedding. 
Curtains. 


GEO, C. FLINT & O0,, 


NOS, 104, 106, 108 WEST 14TH-ST. 


q URNITURE.—WANTED--TWO MANTEL MIR- 

rors, ybout 4 feet 6 wide and proportionately high, 

in good Order; apair preferred. Address M., Box No. 
102 Times Office. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FEMALES. 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Brondway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 a. M,to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 
and copies of 


THE TIMES for sale. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P, M. 


POSITION BY A COMPETENT WOMAN 
shin store-room of hotel; good City reference. Ad- 
dress English, Box No, 282 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


yY THE SWEDISH-GERMAN EMPLOY- 
A MENT Agency, No. 130 East 32d-st., competent hel 
furnished without charge beforehand. SUVA & 
ROSLYN, proprietors. 


YOMPANION OR NURSE.—A YOUNG LADY 
Jot reiinement, education, and attractive appear- 
ance, who has always had a plain, but pleasant, little 
home in a vlilage of Central New-York until recently, 
left alone by the death of her aged parents, 1s very 


desirous of going to the City, where there are greater 
opportunities, and of earning some money; and to this 
end would like to communicate with an invalld or 
elderly person wishing the services of a sensitive and 
sympathetic companion as nurse, whose devotion 
could be more than mere | ee orld interest; will 
accept anything. Nellie A. Chandler, Troy, N. Y. 

VAMBER-MAID AND WAITRESS.—BY 

Protestant girl; thoroughly understands her busi- 
ness; smart; not afraid of work; best City reference. 
Call, on Monday, at No. 351 East 76th-st. 


{ OOK,—BY COLORED WOMAN IN FIRST-CLASS 

private family; been living for past three years in 
one of the leading families of Baltimore, Call at No, 
102 West 37th-st. 


WOK AND LAUNDRESS.—BY A_FIRS?- 
‘class Swedish cook and laundress and Swedish 
Call at 133 West 46th-st. 


YouK.—BY A GIRL 10 COOK, WASH, AND IRON 
Ainasmall American family; City reference, Call 
at No, 215 West 8lst-st., rear. 


waitress; best references. 





COOK, &e,—BY A RESPECTABLE WOMAN AS 
‘cook, washer, and fraser; good City reference can 
be given. Call, Monday, at No. 8 West 44th-st. 
n it EMSAM ER.—EXPERIENCED; GOES OUT 
by the day: expert cutter, fitter, and operator; 
makes over; terms moderate; good City reference. 
Adddress M. A., Box No. 289 dimes Up-iown Office, No. 
1,2°9 Broadway. 
RESS-MAKER 


AND SEAMSTRESS,— 


Ladies having had dresses spoiled by Incompetent 
cress-makers wishing «ame remodeled, either at your 
or my home, address Perfect Satisfaction, Box No. 304 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
Dz ESsS-Mi HER,—-MXPERIENCED, PERFECT 

fitter; graceful draper; will go out by day; terms 
resonable to those boarding. Address Kate Joyce 
Saffray. Box No. 284 “YVimes Up-town Ofice, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 








D RESS-MAKER,—GOOD FITTER; STYLISH 
designer; graceful draper; would like to obtain 
work in families, private or boarding, Address Man- 
tean, Box 824 Times Ui-town Office, 1,260 Broadway. 





D HMS-MAKEM.—ARTISTIC DESIGNER, FIT- 
ter, and drapoer; remodels: by day or work home; 
reasonable prices, 
$86 Tth-av. 
DEES AKER.—BY AN EXPERIFNCED 

cutter, fitter. and atylish trimmer, engagements 
by the day; reference. Address M. A. A., Box No, 288 
dimes Up-town Office, No, 1,209 Broadway, 


Address Modiste, care of store, No. 


ee 
} RESS.MAKER.—BY GOOD DRESS-MAKER; 
ean cut and fit: do all kinds of family sewing; 
willing to assist in othor work if required. Call at No. 
164 Fast 28th-st. 
FpNRESS-wWA KER WiLL Go 
2 7out by day: in private families, or 
take work home; reasonable terma; good reference. 


Call at No, 507 6th-av., second floor. 


4 AITR-DRESSER.—A TRST-CLASS HAIR 
dresser wishes few more ladies by the month. 
Addresa RK. H., Box No. 270 limes Up-town Office, 
No, 1,269 Broad - 


Hi OUSEK EF PER,—BY AN AMERICAN WIDOW 
K Blady to take full charge of a gentieman’s home or 
simall hotel; fully competent to give motherless cnil- 
dren proper care; for standing and ability, reference 
unquestionable, Address Competent, Box No. 101 
Zimes Office. 
} OUSER FEPER.—BY A PRACTICAL 
ani thorough housekeeper, understanding her 
duties,in a gentleman's family, marketing and man 
agement of servants. will be disengaged about Oct. 1: 
New-York City reference, Address Mrs. E. M. Dana, 
Post Office Station K, City. 
HOcstk Serer OR TAKE CHARGE OF A 
2 f doctor’s office, a linen room, or fill any position of 
trust; best references furnished, Can be seen at pres- 
ent employer's, No, 13 West 18th-st,, for one week, 
from 11 A, M, to1 P. M. 


OUSE-WORK.,.—RBY A RELIABLE WOMAN; 
good plain cook, washer. and troner; flat pre- 
ferred; best City reference. Call, Monday, at No. 454 
West 52d-st., two flights. 
if ADY DESIRES A POSITION AM AMANU- 
Jensis, corresponden’, companion, or housekeeper; 
experienced; best of reference, A. B, C., Box No. 162 
Yes Ofiee, 


ADY’s WAIDN.—BY COMPETENT } 
i Jady's maid: excellent Cress-maker; cut 
understands her duties; beat City referen 
first families. Address, by letter only, No. 
versity-place, care of Mrs. Jobin. 

ADW?s IAIO.—RY A THOROUGHLY COMPE- 
a Jtent French layd'’s maid; good hair-dresser: excel- 
lent reference. Call at No. 033 Sth-av., present em- 


ployer’s. 


LNCH 
1 fit; 
from 
2 Unt- 


PR 
at 
"eS 
4: 


ADY’R WAITD,—-FIRST CLASS: IS A GOOD 
adresa- maker and halr-dresser: three years’ Clty 
reference: is just home with alady from Paris, Ad- 
dress B.H., Pox No. 106 Times Office. 
STURSE.—BRY A THOROUGHLY 
i% Frenchwoman as infant’s nurse; 
charge from birth, and ts highly 


ehlid under 2years old. 
Times Up-town wufilee, Noa. 1, 


COMPETENT 
can take entire 
recommended; or 
Address M. H., Box No. 286 

34 Broadway. 

TURSE,.—BY HIGHLY ACCOMPLISHED WOMAN 
aN as lady's or gentleman's nurse; thoroughly un- 
derstands all kinds of siekness; excellent reference, 
Call at No, 224 East 2ist-st., one flight. 

TURME.—AN EXPERIENCED NURSE; GIVES 
IX hand rubbing at residences; best reference from 
City doetors. Address Mantpulator, Box No. 271 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,268 Broadway. bp ta ee 

TI RSE.—RY RESPECTABLE YOUNG WOMAN AS 
iN nurse; Kind to children; will do sewing or assist 
in chamber-work: very obliging: good City reference, 
Call, Monday, at No, 110 Fast 20th-st, 


TURSE.—BY A RESPECTABLE GIRL AS NURSE; 
iN ean take full charge of baby; in good American 
family; City references. Address R. A., Box No, 278 
Times Up-town Ofice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 

yURWSsE.—BY A FIRST-CLASS FRENCH NURSE; 
LY best City references; no cards. Call or address 
Monday, No. 689 6th-av.; first floor. 


1EAMSTRESS AND (UPHOLSTRESS,—BY 
\ day or plece; carpets, curtains, siip covers; mat- 
tross, cushions, other upholstery work; good refer- 


ence, Address Upholstress, Box No. 288 Times Up- 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


ty EA MSTRESS, &¢c.—BY A RESPECTABLE 
j young girl, not long in the country; excellent sew- 
er; wou!d assist in up stairs or walting, or the care of 
grown c¢hildren. Call, for two days, EF. Sullivan, No. 
347 East Stst-st., ring top richt bell. 


V TASHINA:, &e.—RESPECTABLE WOMAN; GO 
out by day; any kind of work; good laundress 
and house-cleaner; good City reference. Address L, 
k,, Box 283 Times Up-town Office, No, 1,269 Broadway. 
WaRetrGes A FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS; 
willing to go out by the day or take washing at 

her own home; good reference, Call at 221 Fast 2ist-st. 


W AsuikG.emst GLASS; WILL GO OUT BY 
the cay; good house-cleaner; good reference. 
Call at No, 204 East 26th-st., top floor, back. 
Wy ASRENG AND IRQNING DONE AT 
shortest notice and moderate prices; ladies and 
gentlemen, Call at No. 120 West 27th-st.. top floor. 
W ASHING.—BY A FIRST-OLASS COLORED 
laundress: family washing at reasonable rates. 
Call or address Mary E. Gordon, No. 128 West 30th-st. 


Wait ING.— BY FIRST-CLASS LAUNDRESS 
family and Sawne’s washing; reference. Call 
at No, 134 West 19th-st., rear, 


























~ OLERKS AND SALESMLN. 


VOPYVIST.—-BY A YOUNG LADY IN AN OFFICE 
a3 copyist, or general office writing. Address F. 
WV. Box No. 366 No. ¥2 East 14th-at. 


YW ANTED—A CLERK. ADDRESS BOX NO. 537 
Post Ofiice. 








MALES, 


ee 





UTLER OR VALET.—IN PRIVATE FAMILY; 
thoroughly experienced; City or country; good 
reference given; four years in last place; single; aged 
36; anative of England. Call or address 'T, C,, No. 215 
East 19th-st, 
UTLER,.—BY FIRST-CLASS FRENCH BUTLER 
in a first-class private family; beat City reference. 


ddress A. D., Box No. 285 Times Up-town Office. No. 
1,269 Broadway. i posal 


UTLER OR WA! TER.—THOROUGHLY COM. 
petent; best of City family reference. Address 
James, Box 325 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


BysUrE.N A GOOD FAMILY; AGE 27; Na- 
tive of Sweden; good reference and appearance. 
Address E.S., No. 12 Stuy vesant-st., 3d-av. 
C RPENTYR.—IN HOTEL, OR WOULD TAKS 
ic mo id and keep in repair tenement property; has 
had sucha ition for six year's; best City reference 
and security if required. Address Best Reference, 
Box No, 311 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


————— + 
Oeioan AN.—PIRS? CLASS; BY A YOUNG MAN; 

fully competent in ali branches; beat Oity refe:- 
ence, Cali or address J. L., No. 4% Wasbington-alley, 
near University-place. 


YOACHMAN AND 00M ay A YOUNG 
CCrrprepicns any eal raferangn” Agatons 2 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


MALES. 


OACHMAR.—BY FIRST-CLASS COACHMAN, 

just disengaged; knows Brooklyn and New-York 
thoroughly; is an excellent tandem driver; would 
take entire charge of a gentieman’s establishment; 
not afraid of hard work; four years’ reference from 
last employer to certify. Call or address John, No. 
275 Sth-av., care Stillings. 


OACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY YOUNG 
Swedish man, married; no family; accustomed to 
marketing and paying bills; can take charge of a gen- 
tleman’s place; walies to be useful; very best City 
reference. Address Mr. Molin, No. 135 East 3lst-st., 


| third floor. 
| (\OACHMA N—COOK.—BY AN ENGLISH PROT- 


estant couple without incumbrance; one first-class 
coachman; other first-class cook; both fully efficient 
in their respective branches; best City references. 
Address P., Box No. 280 Times Up-towr Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


Cee ae CLASS; MARRIED MAN; 
Jeapable of taking charge of fine stock and entire 
charge of gentleman’s place; careful and_stylish City 
driver; willing and competent servant; City or coun- 
try; best City reference. Call or address M, S,, No. 
148 West 18th-st. 


(eos MAN AND GARDENER.—PROTEST- 
Jant; married man; no children; care of gentle- 
man’s place,or can manage afarm; wife as cook, 
laundress, or careof dairy; willing, competent, and 
obliging; good reference from last employer. Address 
Coachman, care Mr. Foote, No. 31 Maiden-lane. 


OQOACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY YOUNG 
man, with first-class reference, written or per- 
sonal, as to capability; strictly temperate; honest and 
obliging: thoroughly understands proper care and 
treatment of horses and carriages. Address J. C., 
Bex No. 273 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


DACHMAN AND GROOM,.—BY A PROTEST- 

ant man; married; no family; thoroughly under- 
stands his business; can milk, and 1s willing to make 
himself useful, and is a very careful driver; has City 
reference for the same, Address W., Box No. 322 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OACHMAN,—BY A MARRIED MAN AS COACH- 
Jman wherea thoroughly competent man 1s want- 
ed: nine years’ reference from last place, from where 
will be highly recommended. Call or address, on 
Monday, 18th, No. 158 East 35th-st. 


ee yd YOUNG MARRIED MAN; 
Jthoroughly understands his business in all 
branches; will be found sober, honest, willing, and 
obliging: first-class references. Call or address M. E. 
C., No, 224 East 41st-st. 


OACHMAN, —BY A PRIVATE COACHMAN; 
/thoroughly understands his business; seven years’ 
good City reference from last employer, now de- 
ceased. Callor address, for two days, R. H., No, 140 
West 18th-st. 


YWWACHMAN AND GROOM.—BY A COLORED 

/man; thoroughly understands the business; will- 
ing and obliging; best of references from last places; 
good City driver, Address Wesley, No, 248 West 18th- 
sf., rear, 


YOACHMAN, —A_ GENTLEMAN GIVING UP 
horses wishes situation for his coachman, colored, 
who has been with him 10 years; I recommend him in 
every particular. Call or address private stable, No. 
139 West 38th-st. 


YOACHMAN.—BY A COMPETENT MARRIED 
/Jman; 18 @ first-class coachman; thoroughly under- 
stands country or City driving; good City reference. 
Call or address, for two days, No. 94 South Elliott- 
place, Brooklyn. 
Ceachma N, GROOM, AND USEFUL MAN. 
—Single; thoroughly understands the care of 
horses, carriages, and harness; careful driver; City 
or country: is temperate; good City references. Ad- 
dress Coachman, Box No. 189 Times Office. 


CI\OACAMAN.—BY A GENTLEMAN FOR HIS 

Jeoachman in an American family; age, 32; thor- 
oughly understands his duttes; I can thoroughty rec: 
ommend him. Address D, B, H., No. 1,728 Broadway, 
south-east corner 55th-st. 


(\OACHMAN AND GROOM,—BY A COLORED 
/young man; single; can take full charge of a gen- 

tleman’s establishinent; best City references. Call 

or address No. 137 West 25th-st. 

“OACHMAN.—BY A MARRIED MAN: NO 
family; understands the care of good horses 

and carriages; will be found willing and obliging; 


with reference, Address R, T., Box 189 Times Office. 
poor “BOY-NURSE GIRL.—BY COLORED 
boy and girl: boy as office or door boy and girl as 
for one child: ages 16. 

32d-st., Room No, 28. 











Call or address No, 127 


YIVOTMAN.—IN-DOOR SERVANT; AMERICAN: 

age 21; single; understands care steam, hot-air fur- 

8, house <iuties; any family wanting A No. 1 ser- 

vant wiil find above competent In every particular; 

firat-class City reference. Address J. C., Box No, 204 
Times Up-town Office, No, 1,269 Broadway. 


teen eee 





YARDENER, FARM MANAGER, OR IN- 
Wvalia Attendant,—By an American; 40"years of 
age: notneumbrances; sober, honest, and industrions; 
can furnish good references as to qualifications and 
character. Address Attendant, Box No. 284 Times Up 
town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
GA 2 DENER.—BY A MARRIED MAN WITH A 
A practical knowledge of greenhouses, graperies, 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables; 20 years’ experience In 
his country; one boy, 16 years, Call on or address W, 
H., Gardener, No. 1,881 North 3d-av,, near 170th-st. 
{ARDENER.—BY AN ENGLISHMAN; MAR. 
Wried; wife will take charge of laundry or dairy; 
first-class references from the old country, Address, 
stating salary and particulars, J. B., Post Office, Glen- 
ville, Fairfleld County, Conn. 
{A RDENER.—FIRST-CLASS MAN; UNDER- 
stands his professton tn all its branches perfectly; 
also, the laying out of flower grounds, and is compe- 
tent to run a farm; married; no family. Address 
J. M.0., Post Office, Hartsdale, Westchester County. 





{A RDENER,.—BY AN EXPERIENCED GERMAN; 

Wsingle, aged 34; thoroughly understands every 
branch of his business; seven years’ reference from 
lastemployer. Address Fritz. care seed store, No. 34 
Barclay-st. 

1{ARDENE*(.—MARRIED; SMALL FAMILY; UN- 

Wderstands the care and management of a gentle- 
man's place; fs a first-class rose and grapes grower for 
private and commercial place. Call on present em- 
ployer, M. G, Lene, No. 100 4th-av. 


LE GERMAN; FIRST- 

Welass gardener; thoroughly understands his bust- 
ness in allits branches: best references. Address J. 
bD., care of Florist, No. 1,197 Br adway, florist’s store. 


1A RDENER.—RY ASINGLE MAN; COMPETENT 

Fro fila first-class situation; with best reference, 
Address Mr. Charles Fremd, florist, Rye, Westchester 
County, N, Y. 


{ARDENER.—BY A SCOTCHMAN; MARRIED, 

Wone child. Call or address M. H,, seed store, No, 
114 Chambers-st. 

1kO 'w.—BY A YOUNG MAN With NINE 

BK months’ first-citass City reference from last place; 
thoroughly understanding the proper care and treat- 
ment of horses and carriages. Address M. M., Rox No, 


272 Times Up-town Office, No, 1,260 Broadway, 


HEAP WAITER.—BY A COLOKED MAN; 
Laood references. Address Henry, Box No. 305 
Limes Up-town Office, 1,260 Broadway. 

N ANAGER OF GENTLEMAN'S PLACE, 

4¥f Man and wife, American, unitncumbered, from 
On!|« both experienced; with references that can be 
seen; destre charge of country placeor in City; man 
to work in store; orderly, neat, methodical, tasty; wife 
elegant cook and Al housekeeper. Address A. 8, C., 


No, 103 West 125th-st, 
EXMENGER, LIGHT PORTER, &e.—BY 


M a middle-aged man; trustworthy, sober, (using no 
tobacco,) and promptly attentive; useful as mes- 
senger, light porter, or any employment to occupy his 
time; 10 years’ reference from last employer. Ad- 
dress P. Peterson, No. 73 Henry-st.. Brooklyn. 
WANG BREEDERS OF FINE STOCK.—WANT- 
ed, a position by a man who thoroughly under- 
stands the care of registered cattle, or to take charge 
of a gentleman's placo; his wife is a first-class butter: 
maker; five years’ reference from last employer, Ad- 
dress l'armer, No. 33 Alblon-ay., Paterson, N. J. 


TSE PUL MAN.—BY AN ENGLISH PROTEST: 
i\Jant man in private family, tobe gencrally useful 
about house, or any place of trust; hignest City refer- 
ence; also, present employer's. T. R. Morrison, Tiv- 
oll-on-Hudson, N. Y¥ 
ALET AND NURSE.—TO ANINVALID GEN- 
tleman, by an experience:| man; competent to 
attend any kind of sickness; don't object to travel; 


highest references, Address or call at No, 763 6th-av. 
\ TAITER.—BY FRENCHMAN; MIDDLE AGED; 

single; as waiterin private family; wages, $35; 
City or country; good references. Call or address 


A.J. T., No. 919 Gth-av., between 652d and 52d sts., 
tailor store, 


W AITER.—BY YOUNG AND RESPECTABLE 
colored man as first-class waiter in good private 
familly; is single; courteous and obliging; can make 
salads, take care of silver; good references. Address 


W. R., Box 269 Jimes Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 
V JTAITER,.—BY A COLORED MAN AS WAITER 
ina private famiiy or any other work where he 
can make himself useful; good references. Address 
Thompson, Box No. 308 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 
Broadway. 
WV ALTER —by 4 THOROUGH AND EXPERI- 
enced waiter ina private family; best of refer- 
ence from former employer. Adaress F.C. C., Box 
No. 315 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
\ TAITER.—BY A YOUNG COLORED MAN AS 
experienced walter in @ privat: family; sleep 
home; best City reference. Call or address Waiter, 
No. 74 West 655th-st. 


No 











TF AIPER.—BY A FIRST-CLASS COLORED MAN 
in private family; fully competent: first-class 
City reference. Call oraddress D. C., 1,521 Broadway. 


FRENCH ADVERTISEMENTS. 
t NE PREMIERE COUTURIERE RECEN- 

ment arrivée de Paris, parlant seulement le Fran- 
cais, d4sife travailler dans des familles, S'adresser 
Mme. George, No. 334 Fast 18th-st., second floor, 


HELP WANTED. 
W ANTED—A YOUNG AMERICAN FOND OF 
flowers, with some knowledge of gardening, to 
learn horticulture. Address MABEN, Box No. 299 
Times Up-town Uffice, No, 1,26) Broadway, 
W ANTED—AN ERRAND BOY IN A FIRST-CLASS 
jewelry house; all repiles must be accompanied 
by unexceptionable references. 
Hox No 74, New-York City. 
Mi NEY-MAKING FOR WOMEN,.—SILK 
AVE culture will yield $200 to $800 per acre: few more 
families may join JERSEY SILK COLONY, 22 miles 
out, NQ@W-YORK SILK EXCHANGE, No. %7 Bond st. 
WOACHMAN AND COOK,—NO CHILDREN; 
/Protestant; near City; first class; only reply with 
salary expected, nativity, &«. COUNTRY GQENTLE- 
MAN, No. Box 158 dimes Office. 
“& COLORED MAN AS BUT?LKR AND GEN- 
tx erally useful man wanted tna private family, City. 
Address Post Office Hox No. 1,817, stating age, expe- 
rience, and wages wanted. 
Wass FIRST-CLASS FRENCH OR GER- 
man butler, with best City references. Apply at 
No. 426 5th-av., from 10 to 12 A. M 


Address Post Offico 





Wanrena FIRST-CLASS FRENCH COOK, 
man or woman, for private family, with best 
Oity references. Apply at No. $26 5th-av. 


W ANE: Ba GARDENER. ADDRESS VARIAN, 
Box No, 288, fSmes Up-town Office, No. 1.260 Broad- 
way, stating qualifications and what family. 





TAMI” 
WANTED. 
OP LL LOLOL LI Lg LP PAA NAM A OS 
A GENTLEMAN REST; INSd IN A PLEASANT 

town in Maine would take charge of a young man 
requiring watohing and guidance; he nas nad the 


care for more t yeur of such ne, io wh 
oan refer. ‘Address H. M. D., 


CLOTHING. 


FALLOPENING 


GRAND DISPLAY 


FOREIGN (OUR OWN IMPORTATION) 
AND DOMESTIC WOOLENS. 


ENGLISH FANCY WORSTEDS, 
SILK-MIXED BANNOCK BURNS, 
MOHAIR SPOTTED SUITINGS, 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, 
TINSEL SUITINGS, 
CASSIMERES, &c. 


Fall and Winter Wear 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


vate bu 


BROADWAY 620 


AND 139 TO 151 BOWERY, N. Y. 


The Bowery store is open evenings; Saturdays till 10. 
Samples and rules for self-measurement, with fashion 
book, sent by mail everywhere. Branch stores in ALL 
principal cities. 


______ FLATS TO LET. 


ERY DESIRABLE SECOND FLAT IN 

new building adjoining Union-square; all rooms 
light and well ventilated; modern improvements, 
steam heat, elevater, private bath-room; rent, $1,600; 
immediate possession. Inquire of janitor,on prem- 
ises, No. 26 East 17th-st., or TORNER, LEE & Mc- 
CLURE, No. 20 Nassau-st. 
Wy ESTERLY.—TWO ELEGANT LARGE FLATS, 

nine and eleven rooms, all light and well venti- 
lated; pee 3 attention to plumbing; immediate 
possession; €900 and $1,200 each; also, flat seven 
rooms, $549, Inquire of janitor, on premises, No, 103 
West 54th-st. 





‘INGLE FLATS, LOW RENTS—PRIVATE 
)Ineighborhood; very healthy location: rooms all 
light, cheerful, and pleasant; 94th-st., between Park 
and Lexington avs. Janitor at No. 136; rent com- 
mences Oct. 1. 


A FIRST-CLASS FLAT, SECOND FLOOR, 
in ‘‘Northumberland,” No. 672 Lexington-av.; 
large, light, airy, rooms; rent low, Apply to janitor, or 


JOHN COAR, No. 128 West 58th-st. 


{NOLA FLATS. 7 AND S ROOMS—RENT, 

$45 to $70; beautiful location, one block from Cen- 
tral Park; one block from 6th and 9th av. elevated 
station; Nos. 408 to 41% West Glst-st.; janitor. 


BEG NT FLATS: ALL, IMPROVEMENTS; 
_d4rent very low; nearelevated station, north-west 
corner 85th-st. and 3d-av. 


nine NEW FLATS IN THE CAR- 
ALYLE, No, 14 West 60th-st., close to Park and ele- 
vated station; all light rooms; rents, $45 to $80. 


CORNER FLAT, COMPLETELY AND 
fA handsomely furnished. to let, at Broadway and 
52d-st. V. R., Box No, 141 Times Office. 

N 22,423 WEST S7TH-ST.. WITH ALL MOD- 
iN ern improvements; extra width, 15x80; reasonable 
rents. 





STORES, &C., TO LET. 


PPA LAP al 

T LOW RENTS.—ELEGANT LARGE AND 
Jismall rooms, studios, and spacious offices, single 
or en suite. Apply on the premises. JACOB V. D. 
W YCKOFYF, No. 1.267 Broadway, over FHeraid Branch. 
een SL eS ER RR RR EE 


STORES, &C., WANTED. 





between Malden-lane, Beekman, Church, and 
Willlam sts. Rent not over $3,000, Address CASH, 
Box No. 148 Times Office, 

PAYSICIAN WANTS AN OFFICE BE- 
JA tween 23d and 42d sts., 4th and 6th avs, Address 
SAXON, Box No. 310 Yimes Up-town Office, No. 1,269 
Broadway. 


COUNTRY RUAL ESTATE, 


aA LE OF THE SRAMEN’S FUND AND 
WIRETREAT PROPERTY ON STATEN ISLAND.—In 
pursuance 0° the provisions of act chapter 3062 of the 
Laws of 1882, notice is hereby Es that proposals 
will be received by the State Controller, at Aibany, 
N. ¥., until the 30tn day of September, 1582, at 12 
o’clock noon, for the purchase of ‘ali the real estate 
and premises and other property In the town of Mid- 
dietown, Richmond County, now possessed and (re- 
cently) cecupled by the Trustees of the Seamen’s Fund 
and Ketreat on Staten Island,” excepting six acres of 
land occupied by the Mariners’ Family Asylum, to- 
gether with the buildings thereon, and the right of 
way therefrom to Bay-st. 

The proposals, which must be for eash, may inelude 
the whole or any portion of saia premises to be sold. 
If the proposai is for a part or parts, the description 
must be given in accordance with the map of said 
premises now on exhibition In the office of the Heaith 
Officer at Quarantine, Staten Island. 

Dated ALBANY, N. Y,, Sept. 7, 1882. 

HENRY GALLIEN, 
Deputy Controiler. 





N VILLA RESIDENCE. — TEN 
IVE rooms; improvements; corner plot, 100x100 feet; 
beautiful view and surroundings; convenient to all 
ferries; only $4,000; easy terms; other bargains from 
$¥00 upward. Send stamp for Record, J. M. GIBSON, 
No, 47 Montgomery-st., Jersey City. 


G9 NOC) -MUST BE SOLD THIS WEEK; 
credet) eno reasonable cash offer refused; fine 
country seat, only 19 miles out; very healthy; good 
reason for selling; no brokers or postals noticed. Ad- 
dress and appoint interview, Box 70, Westfield, N. J. 
QPLENDID M IL. PROPERTY FOR =ALE 
hat Eastport, L. I. For further particulars address 
N. W. HOWELL, Fastport, L. I. 





OUNTRY HOUSES TO LET 
COUNTR Sti J Lil, 
mo LET AT PORT CHESTER—A FIRST- 

_e¢lass country residence. partly furnished, with 
large ca ge-house and stables and fine lawn and or- 
chard; splendid location; first class neighborhood; 5 
minutes from depot; rent nominal. Apply immedi- 
ately to W. K. PEYTON, Nos. 225 and 227 Sth-av. 
AT YONHKERS-OON-HU DSON.—FPURNISHED 
sa dwelling; ail modern improvements stable on 
premises; Immediate possession; private family only. 


fi. P, SMITH, No. 265 West 23d-st, 


MAV0O RENT—A WEL1L-FURNISHED HOUSE ON 

North Broadway, Yonkers; all modern itmprove- 
ments; for the Winter or longer; rent moderate. Ap- 
ply to 8. EMHERSON, No. 50 West 42d-st. 


REAL ESTATE WANT! . 


W ANTED—TO PURCHASE, FOR CASH, A FOUR- 
story brown-stone house, about 22x60, all mod- 
ern improvements; between 42d and (5th sts., 4th and 
8th avs.; healthy location and first-class nelghbor- 
hood; state lowest price. Address HOUSE WANTER, 
Box No. 279 Times Up-town Ofice, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
W ANTED—SITE FOR SILK FACTORY WITHIN 

three hours of New-York, where a nunes Ae 
NO. 





unemp/oyed boys ana girls are. 
120 Times Office. 


W ANTED—FOR CASH CUSTOMERS, HOUSES 
from $10,000 to $20,000, F, 8. GRAY, 
No. 1,295 Broadway. 


INSTRUCTION. 
Sra soneeLe 


Address L., Box 








‘4 —-AT THE NEW-YORK SCHOOL OF 
Avsianeueee, No. 1,481 Broadway, corner 43d-st. 
special afternoon and evening classes for ladies and 
gentiemen in I'rench, German, Italian, Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Greek, and Latin; private lessons given at school 
or at pupil's residence; native teachers in all depart- 
ments. or circulars address T. ‘Il. TIMAYENIS, No. 
1,481 Broadway. 

Mea INSTITUTE, (GERMAN-AMERI- 
WW GANS NO. 336 WEST 29TH-ST.—Day school and 
kindergarten for both sexes; boarding-school for 
boys; prepares for business and college. 

P. W. MOELLER, Principal. 


h ESDEMOISELLES CHARBONNIER’S 
iVi French Protestant boarding and day school for 
young ladies, 36 East 35th-st.. (formerly in Faris,) will 
reopen TtIURSDAY, Sept. 28. Apply by letter until 
€ept. 15, when Miles. CHARBONNIER will be at home, 


ALLEN DODWORTH’S 
CLASSES FOR DANCING, 
NO. 681 5TH-AYV.,, 
Will recommence on SATURDAY, Oct. 14. 


MLLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE BROWN’S 


French and English boarding and aay acnool, 
No, 22 West Otch-st., 
will reopen THURSDAY, Sept. 28, 1882. Students 
prepared for collegiate examinations if desired. 


VOLUMBIA INSTIST OTE SOR BOYS, (RE- 
moved to) No. 106 West 42d-st.. E. FOWLER, A.B., 
Principal, reopens Monday, Sept. 25. Collegiate, pre- 
paratory, and primary departments. Catalogues on 
application, 


Mira J. F. WREAK, NO. 52 EAST 77TH-ST., 
French and English boarding and day school for 
young ladies and children, will commence Sept. 27. 
Careful training and thorough instruction in eve 

department. Kindergarten class commences Oet. 10. 








MES: 2. FF. WALTON HAS REMOVED TO 
aA No, 62 East S4th-st., and will reopen her schooi for 
YOUNG LADLE and children Sept. 27. 
KINDERGARTEN Oct. 4. 
AA iss DU VERNET WILL REOPEN HER 
AV BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for boys at No, 102 
East 30th-st., on Wednesday, Sept, 27. : 
Primary, Juntor, ayd Collegiate Departménts. 
ME * ASD MISS STEERS’S SaciLISH, 
French, and German boarding and day scbool for 
_7ous ladies, No. 12 Kast 47th-st., reopens sept. 28 
indergarten, Oot. 2, 


REY: Pe. AND MRS. C, fl. GARDNER'S 
oarding and day school for young ladies, No, 603 
d5th-av., commences its twenty-fifth year Sept. 27. 


Mi CURNWALL'S ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, 
and solentifie school for boys, No. 212 West 42d- 
st., reopens Sept 21, 


MWVHE SiW-YORK LAPIN “CHOU. NO. 
$ Last 47th-st.,, reopens Sept. 18. Freparesion for 
college. Your boarders. V. DABNEY, Prin. 


Iss GIBBONS’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
school for girls, No. 55 West 47th-st., reopens 
pt. 27, 1852. 
WV Ins WARREN. NO. 10 WEST 45TH-ST., 
i reopens her school for Pgs oon emen Sept. 21; 
young ladies’ department, Sept. 


R. FISHER’s COLLEGIATE AND PRI 
Diticy clasts tor bays aL | ow No, 














INSTRUCTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA 


51ST-ST.. NEAR MADISON-AY. 


GRAMMAR 


119TH YEAR BEGINS MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 1852. 


SCHOOL. 


New and spacious building, constructed expressly 
for school pu Perfect in all details of ligh 
heat, and ventilation. Large and completely equip 
gymnasium. Thorough training for college, scientific 
schcols, and business. Primary department for 
a ae Dr. R. S. BACON, A. M., LL. B. 

r. R. ? 
Principals. { B"y"GAMPBELL, a. ik. 
Circulars at the school and at Putnam’s, 23d-st. 


THE FIFTH-AVENUE SCHOOL, 
No. 20 West 59th-st., (opposite Central Park,) 
E. A. GIBBENS and D, BEACH, Jr., Principals. 
REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 18. 

One of the oldest and best-known select schools for 
boys In the City; receives them when old enough to 
attend school and prepares them for business or col- 
lege; nine pupils passed college examinations of 
special excellence is year—Harvard, (3,) Yale, (2,) 

olumbia, (4.) Three separate departments—Primary, 
Intermediate, and Senior. Regularcommercial course, 
with Professor of hn emg | and Book-keeping. 
Both Principals are teachers, and work with as well 
asfor their pupils. Building new, centrally located, 
and devoted entirely to the uses of thisschool. Sant- 
tary and ventilating arrangements of most approved 
kind; large gymnasium and classes in physical cul- 
ture. Warm lunch at noon. Catalogues by post. 
Calls received after Sept. 1 from 9 till 4 


NEW-YORK CITY. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


ON CENTRAL PARK. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


YOUNG MEN OF 7 TO 20. 
The prospectus contains full details, 


Twenty-elghth year will begin Sept. 19, 1882, 


Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MME. MACE-LEFRANC’S 
FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 125 West 42d- 
st., near Reservoir Park, reopens on the 18th of Sep- 


tember. 
FRENCH PRACTICALLY ACQUIRED IN ONE YEAR. 
Full vollegiate course under very competent Pro- 
fessors. Primary branches object of special atten- 
tion. 
Pupils residing too far away will be sent for and 
brought back to thelr homes under charge of 4 
governess. 


MES; JONSON AND MISS JONES WILL 
reopen their Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies at 13 East 31st-st., Sept. ‘20. Full collegiate 
and special courses, with lectures and elective studies 
for senior class and post-graduates; French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian taught by native Professors. 
Special attention paid to Primary and Preparatory De- 

artments; advantages for Music, Drawing, and Paint- 


ng unsurpassed, A separate class for boys. Kinder- 
garten for the youngest pupils, Twelfth year. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM, (SUCCESSORS TO 

the Misses Green,) formerly of No. 1 5th-av., will 
reopen their English and French boarding and da 
school for young ladieson THURSDAY, Sept, 28, 1582, 
at No. 63 Sth-av., New-York City. Tnis school, estab- 
lished in 1816, continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in every department for which 


it has hitherto been so favorably known. 


MME, C, MEARS’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 


y. 4 
For Young Ladies, (founded 1840,) No. 222 MADISON- 
AV., New-York, REOPENS SEPT. 27TH, 1832: French 
is the language of the family and school; lectures in 
English, French, and German by eminent Professors; 
especial attention paid to English and French Pri- 
mary Department. Mme. A. C. MEAKS, Principal, 


MADEMOISELLE DE JANON'S 


(Successor and former partner of the late MISS 
HAINES) FRENCH and ENGLISH BOARD- 
ING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
and CHILDRESS, NO. 10 GRAMERCY 
PARK, New-York, will reopen on THURSDAY, 
Sept. 23. Boys’ class Oct. 2; French conversation classes 
under the charge of Mime. ALiLIOT-BOY MIER. 
ARNOLD SCHOOL, 
NO. 29 EAST 46TH-ST., C. A. MILES, A. M., head 


master, reopens Sept. 25; pupils prepared for college, 


scientific schools, or business; private. gymnasium; 

bot lunch and military drill; number limited. For 

turther particulars see circular or consult Mr. MILES, 
from 9 to 3. at above address. 

F H. MORSE’S CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH 
sehool, No. 112 West 38th-st.. reopens Sept. 25: 
m inncheon, light gymnastics, thorough prepara- 

n= for college and scientific schools. 

Present or recent patrons: H. Villard, Est Mrs. 

Clarkson N, Potter, B. W. Griswold, Esq., Dr. William 


H. Draper, F, L. Olmsted, Esq., &c. 
vi gh THE 
WILSON AND KELLOGG SCHOOL. 
9-543 FIFTH-AVE 1STH-ST.. 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER . Prepares for all Colieges 
and Scientific Schools. Primary Department. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 
No. 252 Madison-av. 


Autumn half begins Sept. 25, 18829. 
Head Master's office hours, 9 toll A. M.; 5to6P. M. 


New-York Crry, 53 E. Fifty-fifth-street. 
MiES GRINNELL WILL REQPEN HER 
a¥a English, French, ard German Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Oct. 2.. Collegi- 
ate and Elective courses of study. Superior faellities 
for Art and Music. Kindergarten, Froebel method. 
Separate department for boys, 


ere AT WORK AGAIN. 


PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broad- 
way. is at work again after vacation. Everything is 
freshened up, and there is a zest and delight about 
the work not shared by any other school anywhere. 
Call and see for yourself or send for a circular. Ad- 
dress S. 8. PACKARD, No. 805 Broadway. 


ARTHUR H. CUTLER’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Mr. CUTLER will be at the school-rooms, No. 20 West 


48d-st., after Sept. 15. 


Autumn term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 27. 


1 Iss COMSTOCK, NOS. 32 AND 34 
4! West 40th-st., facing Reservoir Park; English, 
French, and German boarding and day school; gym- 


nastics; studio; private class for young boys; classl- 
cal department. THURSDAY, Sept, 28 Miss Com- 
stock at home after Sept. 20. 


Ma DEMOISELLE TARDIVEL. NO 25 WEST 
+ 46TH-ST., NEW-YORK.—Boarding and day school 
or young ladies and children. reopens Sept. 27: thor- 
ough English course; Gaily lectures: French and other 
languages spoken within six months; drawing and 
musical advantages unsurpassed. 


~ * HAEIDENEFELD INSTITUTE, 
No, 822 LEXINGTON-AY,, 


North-west corner of 63¢-st. 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 


New term begins Sept. 20. 


AND 
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No. 15 EAST 49TH-ST., 
FRANK DRISLER, A. M., Principal, 
Opens WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20, 
Por circulars ppp at the school or to Prof. HENRY 
DRISLER, No. 48 West 46th-st. 


A\ARLISLE INSTITUTE, Nu, 672 MADISON. 
JAV,, CORNER S6TH-ST.—Boarding and day school 


for young ladies and children, reopens Sept, 25. Thor- 
ough courses In English, French, German, Latin, and 
Spanish. Special students in all departments. Ger- 
man and English Kindergarten; tenth year. 


T THOM PSON’S COLLEGE, NO. 204TH-AV., 
opposite Cooper Institute, book-keeping, writing, 
arithmetic, English branehes; individual instruction; 
ladies’ department; commence any day or evening: 
t 


terms low; telegraph department; telegraphy taug 
practically. 


MISS KEITH, ASSISTED BY 
MADAME ALERED COLIN, will reopen her 
English and French Boarding and Day School, No.37 
Fast 30tn-st.. Sept. 27; methods thorough; Harvard 
preparation; excellent sanitary conditions. 

MES. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL, 3 
29 EAST 74TH-ST,, corner MADISON-AV., NEW-YORK, 

Late of Euclid-av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
DATE OF OPENING, OCT. 2. 


MR. TRENOR’S 
ACADEMY OF DANCING, 


BROADWAY AND 82D-ST., 
IS NOW OPEN. 33d year. Send for circular. 


a 
GUN MACMULLEN’S SCHOOL REOPENS 
Thursday, Sept. 14, at No. 1,262 Broadway, (ele- 

vator in $32d-st.) Terms, $40 to $240: boarders, $400. 

Circulars and pamphlets at Putnam’s, 27 West 23d-st. 


CLASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND 
A rivate instruction; term begins Sept. 28. Apply 
to THOMAS REEVES ASH, No, 145 West 45th-st., after 
Sept. 11, 


KNTRAL PARK SCHOOL. NO. 51 EAST 

/78th-st., Rev. E. L. BURNETT, A. M., Principal, re- 
opens Sept. 18; prepares for college; primary depart- 
ment. 
M R. NEWELL’S SCHOOL, 155 WEST 43D-ST., 
i¥Haims to combine with the usual preparatory 
course PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 
Chemica! laboratory and workshop. Reopens Sept. 15. 


MIS ANNA G LiMB’S SCHOOL AND 
kinaergarten for misses and young boys, reopens 
Sept. 20, at No, 812 Park-av., near 54th-st. 


si Miss Ml. A. CLARK. 
English and French scnool for young ladies and 
children reopens Sept. 28, 188%. No. 107 East 35th-st. 


Maks Y HILL INSTITUTES, NO. i WEST 
{VE 30th-st.. reopens Sept. 25, 1882; prepares for col- 
lege; number limited, JOHN L. TUPPER, Principal, 


Mx" CHISHOL'!’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
No. 718 Madison-av., reopens Sept. 25. Boys’ class 
separate. Public school methods employed. 


MES. CHARLOTTE EF, FERRIs’S SCHOOL 
for young ladies and children, No. 108 East 12th- 
8t., reopens Sept. 19, 


MES BRUYN’S SCHOOL REOPENS 
Sept. 25; No. 112 West 21st-st.; itmited number 
of boarding pupils taken. 


ADAME EDMONDsS-FABRICI REOPENS 
school for children’s classes in Hiterature Oct. 6. 
No. 37 East 29th-st. 


EW SCHOOL, ON A NOVEL Pi.AN.— 
Select, but low priced; send for circular. Address 
SCHOOL, No, 130 Lexington-av. 


WHE MISSES LEEDS’ ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Day School for young ladles 
and children, 21 West 126th-st., reopens Sept. 20, 1882. 


ADY HAVING SELECT SCHOOL WILL 
board two or three children; best care and refer- 
ences. No. 128 East 47th-st., Epiphany Parsonage. 


N RS. RAWLINS’ SCHOOL, AT NO, 37 
~~ 


East 20th-st., reopens MONDAY, Sept. 18. 


QT. LOUIS COLLEGE, NO. 134 WEST 3; THST., 
—A select Catholic school. 


T MISSES PERRIN?’ . TH-AV.— 
Terms per year, $400; Shin teenioel setane Bank 


MME. ROCH’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
reopens Sept. 20. No. 713 Madison-av. 


gsimnm REYNOLDS, (RIGHT YEARS TEACHER 
ME Miss Haines’ Sata West 46th-st. Sept. 27. 


M 188 J, F. foors, Fo. A! 
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_ pcreened and delivered. 
’ $4th-st. 


____ INSTRUCTION. 


CITY SCHOOLS. 


LOL OL LALO ALO PALA ALLOA Ari, 
ASK YOUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR 


Where is the best place to send your 18-year-olq 
boy to schoo!, and if he knows what he is talking 
about he will say, without nesitation, “PACKARD’S, 
No. 805 Broadway, of course.” He will say this first, 
because it 1s true, and next, because it is the righi 
thing to say. There is no risk insaying it. PACK. 
ARD’S isnot an experiment. People do not have to 
guess about it. There may have been a time when It 
would have been more of a question, but that was 
before your 18year-old boy was born. Twenty- 
five years ago people of this City knew very little 
about business col!eges—in fact, they knew nothing 
about such a college as PACKARD’S, for none such 
was in existence. Twenty-five years has dons a good 
deal for New-York, and particularly in the matter of 
education. All the schools have improved wonder 
fully in that time, and one of them, PACKARD’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, has grown into the great prac. 
tical business school of America. Some people say: 
“of the world,’’ but, inasmuch as the best business 
schools of the world are in America, it is not neces~ 
sary tostrainsohard. At any rate, it is a most excel; 
lent school for boys who desire to “go down town,” 
and to know something when they get there. A boy 
cannot spend a year at PACKARD’S without knowing 
considerable, even if he begins by knowing very lit: 
tle. He has a first-rate chance to learn, and what he 
learns will be of use to him as long as he lives. 

Now is the very best time toenter. Call to-morrow 
morning at 9:30, if you want toseea real live school 
at work. Itisararesight. Don’t forget the number, 
No. 805 Broadway. Take the elevator on the rear of 
McCreery’s store. 8S. S. PACKARD, Presiaent. 


COLLEGIATE. INSTITUTE 
Dr. J. SACHS, 


NO. 38 WEST 59TH-ST., 


REOPENS MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 

Thorough pre aration for colleges (especial! 
VARD, COLUMBIA, :- and CORNELL) and scientific 
schools; fully organized business course. GERMAN 
and FRENCH form important features of the school’s 
work. New building, specially constructed for edu. 
cational purposes, and pronounced by CHARLES F, 
WINGATE, Esq., Sanitary Engineer, perfect in all ig 
sanitary arrangements. 

LARGE AND WELL-EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM. 

References: Hon. Carl Schurz, Consul-General Dr, 
Schumacher, Mr. J. A. De Lima, Judge McAdam, and 
many others, 


R.A. CALLISEN’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 
boys,131 West 43d-st., reopens Wednesday, Sept. 20. 


HAR 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF THE STEVENS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


River-st., between 5th and 6th sts., Hoboken, N. J., 
OPENS SEPT. 13, 1882. 
INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN LANGUAGES; IN FREE-HAND AND 
MECHANICAL DHAWING. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, $60 PEK ANNUM. 
SENIOR DEPARTMENT, $150 PER ANNUM 


These terms incinde all the studies. 


For catalogues, apply to the Liprarlan of Stevons 
Institute. 

WINTER HOME SCHOOL, 
NEAR COLUMBIA, S. C. 

This school is established on plan of the Europeay 
home schools. Resident French, English, and Gep 
man overnesses. Special courses of study given, 
The climate is particularly adapted to young girl 
who cannot pass the Winter at the Norih. Highest 


references. Address 
Mrs, MARY PRESTON DARBY, 
Post Office Box No. 19 Columbia, South Carolina, 


Mist E. ELIZABETH DANA’S ENGLISH 
i¥a and French boarding school for young ladies, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.. reopens Sept. 20; enlarged scnoo!l-raoma 
and gymnasium; large and attractive grounds; su- 
perior advantages in every department; 
tuition in English and Latin, 
eirculars address the Principal. 


‘ FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOO) FOR 
both sexes at $225 per year; Hill country, (32 miled 
from New-York;) stone building, steam heat, gas ig 
every room; 13th year. Address for catalogue. 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 
SING SING. N, Y. 
Rev. J. BRECKENRIDGE GIBSON, D. D., Rector. 
The next schoo! year will begin Tuesday, Sept. 12, 1682 


UMEINSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—Home care; thorough eourse 

of study. Reopens Sept. 14. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 


ACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.—THE 
undersigned,an experienced physician and teacher, 
makes the ¢are and instruction of such boys a special- 
ty. Address Dr. WILI-.IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 
le E MISSES WREAKS’ ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and_ Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children, No. 134 Mercer-st., Jersey City, 
reopens Sept. 20, 


T PORT CHESTER. NEW- YORK, 
£ STARR'S MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Established 1854. O. WIntHrRop Srakr,A, M..PrincipaL 


OMERVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. SOM- 
ERVILLE, N. J.—Science, languages, oratory, musie. 
R, W. PERKINS, Secretary. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


NNUAL SESSION (24TH) OF THE LAW 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY 63 
NEW-YORK begins Oct. 2 next and ends June 2 
hext. The course for degree includes two sessions. 
A year of actual study in an officeor other school is 
allowed as one session. Other requisites for a de- 


gree are an oral,and alsoa written, examination by 

papers, of not less than 200 questions, The ysval 

award will be made of $450; In «n essay prize, $250, 

and two prizes of $100 each for the best examinationy 
A. J. VANDERPOEL, LL. D., 


President of the Facuity. 
For catalogues, &c., apply to 
R. TAQUES, 


Secretary of the Facu!ty, 
No. 156 Broadway. 


~ ‘TEACHERS, 
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GENTLEMAN TEACHER OF LONG EX- 
£4 perience in this City desires (as visiting tutor) te 
take charge of the education of one or two young 
lads in a family, with tne view of training them care- 
fully as students and preparing them for entering 
readily upon coilegiate studies, wnether elassicai or 
scientific; references to pupi's present. Address TU- 
TOR, Box 268 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broadway. 


j ANTED—-A GOVERNESS FOR TWO CHIL- 
dren traveling with their parents in the South 


during the Winter months; must be thorough in all 
English branches; knowledge of music and French 
referred, though not required; 
rst class; remuneration small. 
10, A. Z B., Box 150 dimes Office. 
4 LADY OF LONG EXPERIENCE 
teaching, a sraduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
desires engagements as visiting teacher in scnools. 
or will give private lessons at pupli’s residence. 


Branches taught; Mathematics, common and higher 
English; reference given. Address TRACHER, No. 
225 West S4th-st., New-York City. 


yeas) 
A’ Iss HESSEF’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, NO. 
i 36 WEST 21ST-ST.—Teachers, Professors, gover: 
provided with positions: families. colleges, 
schools, with competent instructors; schools recom- 
mended to parents. HKeferences by favor: Hon. Harail- 
ton Fish, Hon. ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 
Sehoo} furniture and supplie. 


XYOVEBRNESS,—LADY OF SUCCESSFUL EXPE 
rience, highest City references, desires position in 
family, or as visiting governess; English, French, Ger- 
man, music. No objection to ry | City. Address 
Box No. 5, Windsor Flats, No. 1,704 Broadway, New- 
York City. 
A GENTLEMAN OF GREAT EXPERIENCE 
in teaching young ladies is open to engagements; 
English literature and composition a specialty; re- 
fers to some of the best families in New-York. Addresq 
SUSSEX, Box No. 255 Tines Up-town Office, No. 1,269 
Broadway. 


ES 
Noes GERMAN GENTLEMAN, HIGHLY 

accomplished, with unexceptionable Al City ref 
erences, desires to give a few more lessons in German. 
Rapid progress; terms moderate; would also act aa 
coacher and Superintendent for boys in private fam- 
ily. Address N. G., 17, Box No. 101 Times Office. 


RIVATE INSTHUCTION BY VALE AND 

Columbia graduate: recommended by Rev. Dr. 
Taylor: “A successful teacher, eminently qualified to 
inspire enthusiasm.” Address TUTOR, Box No. 281 
Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


OVERNESS,—AN ENGLISH LADY (CERTIFL 

cated) desires daily engagement; English, French, 
German, music, singing: superior City references. 
Address X. W., Box No. $17 times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


N EDUCATED YOUNG LADY WILL 
fAgive thorough instruction in English, French, and 
music for home in refined family; references. Ad- 
dress TEACHER, Box No. 328 Times Up-town Qyice, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


Mas PAULA FRANK ,GRADUAT 
i¥aiGermany as teacher in English, French, and 
music, holding the best certificates of the Professors 
of the college, wishes to take a situation in a private 
Tamily or public school. Appiy at No. 933 2d-av. 


YOUN LADY WHOCAN GIVE REFPR- 

ences as speaking the best Parisian French desireg 
&@ position as daily governess or otherwise: can alsa 
teach music as well as English branches. Address No. 
80 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. 


N ENGLISH GRADUATE OF CAMBRIDGH 

University, can give morning hours, English eu 
jects, high mathematics, and classics. Address AR« 
GOS, Box 317 Times Up-tuwn Ojfce, 1,269 Broadway. 


PARISIAN LADY, PROTESTAN' 

would like a position as visiting governess: best 
references given. Call or address TEACHER OF 
FRENCH, No. 119 East 1v6th-st, 


TUTOR WHO HAS HAD GQiibaTt EXPE. 
Artes in preparing for college, desires an engage- 
m2nt; best references to former pupils. Address 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, No. 50 East 10th-st. 


rr 
Wa NTcD—BY A NORTH GEKMAN A POSITION 

as governess, teaching good French. English, and 
woe Address Fraiilein W.. No. 36 Church-st., Bos 
ton, Mass. 


— 
GORD GOR Ab Gove aes peas 

nc nglish, music, dr a a 
best selerencess Address J. M., No. 264 West a6th-st 


—_—— el 
ANTED—Aa SINGLE MAN OF GOOD EDOCCA 
tion as resident teacher of the Engtieh branches 

Address TRUSTEES, Box No. 158 Times Office. 


~~ COAL AND WOOD. 
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AN AULOGRAPH. 


I write my name as one 
On sands by waves o’errun, 
Or Winter's frosted pane 
Traces a record vain. 


Oblivion’s blanknegs claims 
Wiser and better names, 

And well my own may pass 
As from the strand or glass. 


Wash on, O waves of time! 
Melt noons the frosty rime! 
Welcome the shadow vast, 
The silence that shall last ! 


When I and all who know 
And love me vanish so, 
What harm to them or me 
Will the lost memory be? 


If any words of mine, 
Through right of life divine, 
Remain, what matters it 
Whose hand the message writ ? 


Why should the “‘ crowner’s quest”’ 
Sit on my worst or best? 

Why shouid the showman claim 
The poor ghost of my name? 


Yet, as when dies a sound 
Its spectre lingers round, 
Haply my spent life will 
Leave some faint echo still. 


A whisper giving breath 

Of praise or blame to death, 
Soothing or saddening such 
As loved the living much. 


Therefore with yearnings vain 
And fond I still would fain 

A kindly judgment seek, 

A tender thought bespeak. 


And, while my words are read, 
Let this at least be said: 

“ Whate’er his life’s defeatures, 
He loved his fellow-creatures. 


** If, of the Law’s stone table, 
To hold he scarce was able 
The first great precept fast, 
He kept for man the last. 


* Through mortal lapse and dullness 
What lacks the Eternal luliness, 
If still our weakness can 
Love Him in loving man? 


** Age brought him no despairing 
Of the world’s future faring; 
In human nature still 
He found more good than ill. 


** To all who dumbly suffered, 
His tongue and pen he offered; 
His life was not his own, 

Nor lived for self a:one. 


* He loved the scholar’s quiet, 
Yet, not untempted by it, 
Or poet’s dream of beauty, 
He strove to do his duty. 


**He meant no wrong to ary, 
He sought the good of many, 
Yet knew both sin and folly,— 
May God forgive him wholly !” 
»Our Continent. JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


ee 
A CLOSE SHAVE. 
SER SEG 
CHAPTER L 

A winding country road, shut in by 
sr-flecked hedges from fields of waving corn, 
arched over by a vault of deepest blue, The 
lark, a dim and wavering speck in the upper 
air, shook out incessant trills of melody, and 
the brook warbled a tuneful answer to his 
wordless song. The scene, lovely in itself, had 
gained, at the moment we behold it, the com- 
pleting touch which artists call ‘‘a human in- 
serest,”” without which few scenes are worth a 
oainter’s while to copy, or a _ story-teller’s 
while to write about. Round a corner of the 
lane came two figures—a well-set-up handsome 
youth of five-and-twenty and a girl of seven- 
teen or so. The girl, as became the heroine of 
a love-story, was pretty, and borrowed an ad- 
ditional charm from the chastened smile of 
humor which lurked in the eyes which shot an 
occasional glance at ber companion, who 
seemed perturbed in spirit, and plucked at his 
mustache with a nervous hand. 

‘* T thought you had something to say,” said 
the young lady demurely. 

‘*So I have,’”? answered the young man. 
“I’m going away.” 

* For long?’ 

‘*T don’t know yet. It may be only a day or 
two, it may be a month, or even more.” 

The smile faded from the girl’s eyes, and left 
them grave, aud her lips quivered a little. By 
some keen feminine instinct, incomprehensible 
to us of the other sex, she knew that her com- 
panion’s glance was turned on her, although 
her own had dropped to the dusty road. 

“Tt's too bad, Mr. Eyton,’ she said petu- 
lantly. ‘‘ When you had promised for the 
twenty-fourth, and the rehearsals were going 
30 nicely! It will spoil everything.” 

‘*- You don’t suppose 1 want to go?” asked 
the young man. 

“You are going,’’ said the girl. 
bad. 
back in time 

“There are plenty of fellows to pick from,” 
answered her companion. ‘** Try Tom Courte- 
nay,” he suggested, with the air of one who 
launches a conversational shaft of unusual 


flow~ 


**Tt’s too 
Who is to play the Marquis if you aren’t 


> 


point. 
‘‘ Why are you going?” inquired the young 
lady with a sudden assumption of ease. 

The young man’s face, which had brightened 
a little, clouded again. 

‘‘T got a letter this morning from West, my 
uncle’s lawyer.” He took the letter from his 
pocket as he spoke, but restored it again, un- 
opened. ‘‘My uncle is very ill; so ill, West 
says, that he can’t last much longer; so ill that 
he could not write himself. He wants me to 
go and'see him.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said the girl. 
course, you must go.”’ 

** Yes,” be answered, ‘* I must go.” 

**It was very thoughtful of you to remem- 
ber the theatricals at all, at such a time, and 
to give me warning, I’m sorry I was so—so 
tross about it. It must be very sad to lose 
any one you love.” 

‘“‘7’m afraid Iam not so sorry for that as I 
pught to be,’ answered the young fellow. 
‘West says—’’ he made a motionof his hand 
toward his pocket, but withdrew it again. 
‘* West says that the will isin my favor. You 
»” 


“ Of 


see— 
He stopped short at the sudden look of 
pained amazement on the girl’s face. 
‘* No, I didn’t mean that!” he broke out. 
Nelly, don’t go away. Stay! You can’t 
think me such a cad as to be glad of man’s 


death because it brings me money ¢ Hang the 
money! Can’t you guess why I’m glad?” 

The girl’s eyes dropped again, and she stood 
trembling. Mr. Eyton bit his lips with vexa- 
tion, and made two distinct attempts to speak, 
with no comprehensible result, The girl was 
the first to recover herself. 

**Will you kindly explain?’ she asked, a 
trifle icily, though her cheeks were burning, 
and her eyes less steady than she wished to 
make them. 

‘“*T don’t know where to begin,” said the 
young man. 

** Begin,” responded the young lady lucidly, 
* et the beginning.” 

**T will,” he said with an aspect of desperate 
determination. ‘‘Ilove you. I should never 
have had the cheek to tell you soif I badn’t 
got this letter. But now I can offer you such 
a life as you have a right to expect. I couldn’t 
goaway in uncertainty. I have really been 
trying to feel sorry for poor old uncle all day, 
and I couldn’t think of anything but you. 
lve thought of nothing else tor—for ages, 
since I met you first. It’s ungrateiul, per- 
haps—in fact, I’m sure it is—but I can’t belp 
feeling glad that Ihave the right to speak.” 

The girl’s iciness melted before this sudden 
warmth, and face and neck and ears were rosy 
red. 

“If you say ‘ Yes,’ I shall be sorry,” said 
the young man. ae 

There is a certain school of philosophers 
which declares that the female sex is void of 
humor. If that doctrine be true of women in 
general, Miss Helen Boswell must be taken as 
an exception. . 

“Then I think I had better say ‘ No" ”’ she 
said, in answer to the young man’s remarka- 
ble declaration. : 

Young men in love are notoriously stupid, 
but even Mr. Eyton, who was as mucif in love 
as any young man in the British Islands, pene- 
trated the meaning of this nttterance. 

“Say ‘Yes,’”’ ho answered. boldly posses- 


sing himseif of her passive hand. She made a 
feeble motion to withdraw it, whereat he 
passed his arm about her waist and took the 
other. Sheraised her eyes in one swift glance 
at his face, and dropped them again. The 
pressure of the arm about her tightened, as he 
renewed his bidding, and her lips moved ‘ Yes,’ 
although no sound was audible, even to her 
lover’s ears. Whereat his boldness overran 
all restraint, and, overcoming the slightest 
possible resistance, he drew the lips to his and 
kissed them. 

‘* Why do men fall in love?’ inquired Miss 
Boswell some half-hour later, with an air of 
philosophical research. 

*“ Judging from my own case,’’? answered 
Mr. Eyton, ‘‘ because they can’t help it.” 

“* Now, see what you’ve brought on your- 
self,”? continued the young lady. ‘ You'll 
have to tell Aunt Eliza, and then she’s sure to 
tell you the history of her own courtship, 
which you must have heard fifty times al- 
ready.” 

“‘T don’t mind. I’m rather fond of ancient 
history.”’ 

** Don’t interrupt and don’t laugh at Aunt 
Eliza, if you please. ‘rhen you'll have to face 
papa and tell him all about it when he comes 
home. And then’’—she paused to give full 
weight to this announcement—* than you’ll 
have to marry me.” 

Mr. Eyton boldiy announced himself un- 
touched by the terrors of this programme, 

**Ah,”? said Nelly, ‘‘ you don’t know me 
yet.” 

‘** What kind of man is the General !” asked 
her companion. 

‘*T haven’t seen him for twelve years,”’ an- 
swered Nelly. ‘I was only five when he took 
me on board the ship at Madras, and he’s 
never been to England since. He was always 
very kind, and I cried awfully when [ left 
him. And he writes me such nice letters, and 
sends me things by pretty nearly every ship 
that comes home. And Aunt Eliza says he’s 
the best man she ever knew. I don’t think you 
need be very much afraid of him.” 

‘“*With such an ally,” answered her lover, 
‘*7 should not be afraid of a dozen Generals.”’ 

**Do be quiet, George,” said Nelly. ‘* There's 
Aunt Eliza on the lawn.”’ 

** Asleep, as usual,’’ said George. 
wake her up and ask for some tea. 
1 must away and catch the 4:20.”’ 

“7 am awake, young people,” said Aunt 
Eliza. ‘*Good afternoon, Mr. Eyton. Nelly, 
what are you looking so guilty about ?’ 

** Nelly and I, Mrs. Tresham,”’ said George, 
with his arm round his sweetheart’s waist, 
**have a confession to make,”’ 

‘**T knew it!’ said the old lady with sleepy 
triumph. ‘*You needn’t take the trouble. 
I’m not always asleep, and I’ve seen it coming 
this last two months. Nelly, come and kiss 
me. So you do love him, aiter all, you little 
hypocrite ?”’ 

** [—] think so,”’ said Nelly. 

*“You think so!” repeated the old lady. 
** You little goose! Young people were more 
certain of their own minds when I was young. 
But there are no young people nowadays. 
Love has gone out of fashion. A decorous at- 
tachment is what young people feel toward 
each other now. Geurge, you may kiss me, 
too. You might have thought more of the 
privilege forty years ago. Nellv, go and order 
some tea. Sit down, Mr. Eyton, and tell me 
why you must leave us so soon.”’ 

George entered into particulars. 

“*T couldn’t go away in uncertainty, Mrs. 
Tresham,” he concluded; ‘‘sol asked Nelly 
this afternoon.” 

‘* Uncertainty, indeed !”’ said Mrs. Tresham. 
** As if there was any uncertainty ! But young 
men are stupid, nowadays. Nelly has been in 
love with you this two months past.”’ 

**And you will help us with the Genera! ?” 
asked George. 

“Valiant young man!’’ laughed the old 
lady. ‘‘Why didn’t you ask me to make love 
for you to Nelly ?”’ 

“{ preferred taking that department my- 
self,” answered George. ‘ 

** Be off with you,” said Mrs. Tresham, in 
high good humor, “It’s four o’clock. You’ll 
just have time to catch the train. What is it, 
Kitty ?” 

A servant appeared, carrving a buff-envel- 
oped missive on a salver. Mrs. Tresham 
opened and read it. 

‘*From the General, my dear. He is at 
Southampton, and will be home to-morrow. 
Good-bye, George. Set your mind at rest. Is 
that all you have to give vour accepted lover, 
Nelly, going away for we don’t know how 
long? J{’m not looking, child.” 


Fae] 


“Let us 
And then 


” 
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CHAPTER II. 

DEAR Mr. Eyton: I have heard of you, and 
shall be very glad to see you if you can make 
time to visif me to-morrow, between ten and 
three, Yours very truly, 

Maximus BoswE.u, 

GEORGE Eyton, Esq. 

It is hardly to be wondered at if George 
Eyton, whv had no pretensions to the gift of 
prophecy, looked forward to the interview to 
which this brief note invited him with feelings 
of unmixed joy. The events of the next five 
minutes are as dark to us unprescient mortals 
as those of a century hence. So George, hav- 
ing read and reread the letter, and executed a 
fantastic pas de joie round the limits of his 
sitting-room, went out to dine, ina high state 
of self-gratulation and good-fellowship with 
the world in general. 

He dined at his favorite club, ‘* The Owls,”’ 
which has since disappeared and left no prog- 
eny. You may seek in vain for its like nowa- 
days, though the events I chronicle are barely 
five years old. There bad been atime when 
to belong to ‘‘ The Owls’’ was in itself a some- 
what coveted distinction. Most of its members 
were men of decent standing in the literary 
and artistic worlds, There is, I believe, a 
standing order of the House of Commons (not 
so well kept as it might be) to the effect that 
no member shail speak ill of another. The 
unwritten law of the Association of Owls was 
that each of its members should hold and dis- 
seminate the best possibie opinion of every 
other member, and to be an Owl meant to 
have great things prophesied of you by your 
brother birds of night. Future Poets Laureate 
and Presidents of the Royal Academy were to 
be found in the smoke-dimmed precincts of the 
club-house, and the aureole of tuture fame 
gilded the least successful of its habitués. 

It was in a mild and not altogether unagree- 
able spirit of sadness that George Eyton took 
his seat at his favorite table. His visits to the 
old place were numbered, and many pleasant 
memories were enshrined within its walls. 
Already dowered with the affection of the old 
club waiter, the dinner he ordered on this oc- 
casion was such as to deepen the tender interest 
felt by that venerable servitor in his young 
client, and past and future looked doubly fair 
viewed through the medium of a bottle of 
choice burgundy. Presently entered to him 
Mr. Thomas Courtenay, a brother Owl, to 
whom a casual and sarcastic reference had been 
made on that eventful afternoon, a month ago,. 
Mr. Courtenay aspired to be a journalist. He 
was a young man of considerable taient, but 
of an erratic temperament, which somewhat 
militated against his success. 

** Hello, Eyton, where have you been hiding 
for the last month ?” 

‘*T have been to Shropshire, attending on 
my uncle,” 

‘*Peace to his manes,’’ said Mr. Courtenay, 
and took a gulp from a soda-water glass, filled 
with a liquid of a faint goiden tinge. ‘‘1, alas, 
am uncleless. By the way,’ he continued, ‘I 
suppose I may ask, I hear that you are en- 
gaged to Miss Boswell. Is that so ?”’ 

‘lam, provisionaily. lam tosee the Gen- 
eral to-morrow.” 

“Success attend you! 
me. I retire.” 

“That's very good of you,” said Eyton, 
gravely. 

‘‘ Not at all,” responded Mr. Courtenay, with 
equal gravity. ‘Don’t mention it. And I 
wish you the best of luck with the General, my 
boy, and all happiness.’’ ; 

“Thank you,”. answered George, cordially 
grasping the hand extended to him. 

‘* What kind of man is the General?’ asked 
Courtenay. 

‘*T never met him. He has been in India for 
the last twelve years. Nelly—Miss Boswell— 
canonly just remember him. But I thiuk it 
will be all right. Mrs. Tresham promised to 
blow my trumpet,”’ 

‘‘Charming old lady, Mrs. Tresham !’ said 
Courtenay. 

Eyton assented. ‘‘ And what have you been 
doing since I saw you last ?”’ 

‘““ Working. Ihiton a great idea, a mag- 
nificent notion, Sir. The way to literary suc- 
cess. Novel ideas in old forms of expression, 
Novelty is what is wanted nowadays. 
wrote an articie to prove that great criminals 
are merely mistaken humorists, people with a 
strong desire, but no capacity, to be funny. 
I supported my theory by historical examples: 
Cain, Nero, Cesar Borgia, and King Thee. 
baw. It was a beautiful paper, three Latin 
quotations per manuscript folio. You wouldn’t 
believe, if I told you, the amount of time and 
troubio l spent on it. Ismoked a pound and 
a quarver of bird’s-eye over the revision alone, 
and when it was finished I sent it to the 
CGtcumenical Review.” 

* Well?” 

**It was‘ rejected, Sir, I got it back by 
return ef post, with a note from the editor ex- 
pressing his sorrow at his inability to uso it, 
as the Gcumenical was not a comic paper.’ 

**Whst are you going to do to-night ?’ 
asked Courtenay haif an hour later. as they 
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sat in the smoking-room over the: digestive 
cigar. ‘Have you any engagement?” 

**“No. Iwas thinking of turning into one of 
the theatres later on.” 

**Come with me instead, and I’ll show you 
something.” 

‘What is it?’ 

“Did you ever hear of Elijah Short?” 

“Never. What is he?’ 

‘*He is a temperance orater. And he is an 
orator, too, the only one I ever heard who 
really deserves the name. I’m going to hear 
him to-night. Come with me; you won't re- 
gret it. heard him two years ago, when I 
was doing that series on the East End; the 
series that was to make my fortune, 
and never came out. He’s one of the 
most wonderful men alive. He hasn’t an 
‘h’ in his composition, his grammar is worse 
than a lady novelist’s, his accent is a thing to 
marvel at, and I’ve seen him make a crowd 
of two thousand people laugh and cry for three 
hours at a stretch. Pre told the story of his 
own life, and Dickens never did anything finer, 
for humor and pathos. It was down by Kother- 
hithe, and the place was full of those hulking 
‘*longshore blackguards,’ and I saw dozens of 
’em crying like women. I’m not so sure that 
I didn’t shed a furtive tear myself, and as for 
laugbing—my ribs were sore for a week after, 
Come and hear him, There’s nothing like him 
at any of the theatres.” 

‘*He must be good,” said Eyton, laughing. 
‘He has positively made Tom Courtenay en- 
thusiastic !”’ 

**Come and hear him,” repeated Courtenay, 
‘*and he’ll do the same for you.”’ 

** Where is this paragon to be seen ?” 

“In the Brooklyn Hall, Taylor-street. It’s 
only two minutes’ walk, You can come away 
if you don’t care for it. Though, if you wait 
till Short begins, you won’t leave till he has 
finished, I promise you. And you can men- 
tion casually, in your interview with the 
General to-morrow, that you spent last evening 
at a temperance meeting. Give him a good 
idea of your general moral tone.” 

* All right,” said Eyton, laughingly. ‘I’m 
ready.’? 

They left the club arm in arm, and took 
their way to Taylor-street. Coming to the 
hall, they found it besieged by a throng of 
people, who filtered slowly through the doors, 
to swell the audience already seated. It wasa 
vast bare room, walls and ceiling in white- 
washed a the spacious platform, the 
wide gallery, and all the seats and fittings 
constructed of wood. The place was destitute 
of any attempt at ornamentation, unless a 
banner, representing the Angel of Temperance 
trampling under foot the Demon of Drink, 
flanked by the lesser insignia of the various 
teetotal lodges which assisted at the gathering, 
could be called by such a name. The audi- 
ence was mostly drawn from one class; small 
shop-keepers of the neighborhood accompanied 
bv their families. The general aspect of the 
people was orderly and intelligent, though 
here and there were to be seen faces of a lower 
cast, and a few were evidently votaries of the 
conquered deity represented on the banner. 
George, who had never assisted at any such af- 
fair before, watched the proceedings with con- 
siderable interest. In ten minutes after the 
arrival of the friends the hall was filled to its 
utmost capacity, though crowds still besieged 
the entrance. It was Summer weather, and 
the place soon grew suffocatingly hot, al- 
though the skimp-framed windows were 
opened; and the buzz of conversation was 
deafening. In a whils, the audience grew 
clamorous at the sight of the still-deserted 
platform, and summoned the tardy orators of 
the night with rounds of Kentish fire. They 
came at last, and were received with a burst 
of applause compared with which that of 
Drury-Lane was a whisper. 

**'That’s Short,” said Courtenay to his com- 
panion; ‘‘the big man with the white beara, 
talking to the Chairman.” 

**Who’s the Chairman ?”’ 

‘*Haven’t a notion; 
party.” 

A gentleman, conspicuous in the white tie 
and long coat of the Established Church, came 
forward, and, having commanded silence by 
a motion of the hand, delivered a short ex- 
temporaneous prayer, to which the vast au 
dience uttered asonorous ‘*Amen.”’? Thena 
second gentleman, in dubiously tinted linen, 
and looking generally like a caricature of his 
confrére, gave out a hymn, two lines at a 
time, which was sung with a somewhat rude 
but genuine fervor. The chairman then an- 
nounced that Mrs. Rachel Pounder would 
address the meeting. Mrs. Pounder, an eco- 
nomically constructed lady clad in shining 
and crac. ling silks, advanced to the handrail, 
with the aspect of a feminine policeman bent 
on taking her whole audience into instant 
custody. George had never dreamed of any- 
thing like her, even in a nightmare, and 
listened to her comminatory periods, delivered 
in a_ voice like a steam-whistle, with a 
short-lived interest which speedily degenerat- 
ed into boredom, Mrs. Pounder, having few 
ideas, hid poverty of thought under fluency of 
language. Such ideas as she had were chiefly 
disagreeable, and comprised the questionable 
dogma that everybody not belonging to the 
peculiar branch of the Temperance League of 
which she was a member would discover his 
mistake, too Jate to rectify it, in a future 
state of considerable discomfort. However, 
she subsided at last, apparently to the satis- 
faction of her audience, who. applauded her 
but feebly. 

Then came disaster. 

The Chairman said that, before requesting 
Mr. Short to address the meeting, he would 
avail himself of a hint which he owed to that 
gentleman, by inviting such as were present, 
and felt the spirit move them, to encourage 
their neighbors in the path of temperance, by 
quoting such short passages from the Scrip 
tures or the poets in which the beauties of that 
virtue were praised. ‘The invitation was ac- 
cepted. ‘‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red,”’ ‘* At the last it stingeth like an adder and 
biteth like a serpent,” ** Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging,’”? and kindred texts 
were repeated in succession from different 
parts of the building, in every variety of 
voice and key. One young man in the near 
neighborhood of the platform secured enthusi- 
astic applause by a repetition of the Shake- 
spearean lines: 

*“*For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to the blood, 
And so mine age is like a lusty Winter, 
Frosty—but kindly.” 

Then, moved doubtless by the instigation of 
the devil, arose Mr. George Eyton. His dress 
and appearance, so completely different from 
those of the rest of the audience, attracted 
great attention, which grew as he slowly ad- 
justed his coat and fitted his eye-glass. They 
waited, the more enthusiastic of them drawing 
a deep breath the better to applaud the senti- 
ment he had risen to utter. It came: 

‘Take a little, for the stomach’s sake.”’ 

There was a moment’s dead silence, and 
then tumult, wild and indescribable, and Mr, 
Eyton, borne upon the crest of a human wave, 
found himself in the deserted street, with no 
very clear idea of how he got there, His hat 
was gone, his light dust overcoat hung about 
him in ribbons, He leaned against a conven- 
ient lamp-post and laughed until the street 
re-echoed. Presently, wiping the tears from 
his eyes, he beheld Mr. Courtenay, partner in 
his expulsion and his merriment. 

‘It was too bad, George,” said Courtenay, 
gasping. 

‘** [ couldn’t have helped it, if ’'d been hanged 
forit,’? answered Eyton. ‘‘ Confound it all, 
tue Chairman asked for texts. 1 gave one, 
didn’t I? LIsay, Courtenay, old man, I can’t 
walk home in this state. Fetch a cab for me, 
there’s a good fellow, while I have my laugh 
out.” 

Courtenay moved away to fulfill his friend’s 
behest, but suddenly stood stone still. 

‘““lsay—! Eyton! Look here!” 

* What’sthe matter ?”’ 

Courtenay’s sole answer was to point toa 
flaming poster on the wall. George followed 
the direction of his friend’s forefinger, and 
read, with a drooping jaw: 

The chair to be taken at eight o’clock 
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by 
General Sir Maximus Boswell, K. C. B, 


CHAPTER III, 


Upon the morning following the events re- 
corded in the last chapter, Miss Kitty, 
engaged in the household of General Bos- 
well as lady’s maid to that gallant officer’s 
daughter, was much exercised in mind 
regarding the movements and _ inten- 
tions of a mysterious stranger, who had, 
for the last half-hour, been taking secret views 
of the house from behind various trees, and 
otherwise conducting himself in an unusual 
and remarkable manner, The stranger was 
eminently respectable, and indeed mildly 
clerical, in appearance. He was clean shaven, 
and wore blue glasses and a long frock coat, 
but his behavior was incongruous, and there- 
fore, to the mind of the faithful Kitty, sus- 
picious. Having for some time watched his 
movements from the shadow of an arbor, she 
emerged, and betook herself, in an innocent 
and déqagé manner, to the culling of a nose- 
gay trom the garden beds. The mysterious 
one made frantic efforts to attract her 
attention, with apparent non-success. She 
saw his signals, but gave no. sign 
in return. Waxing bolder, the _ stran- 
ger, et eusconcing himself behind a 
tree, called her by her name, whereat the 
maiden, with a stifled scream, dropped the 


_halt-completed nosezay. and scuttled back to 


the arbor, with a mighty frou-frow of petti- 
coats, The stranger made himself as small as 
as he could, and waited. The damsel present- 
ly returned, with gingerly steps. 

‘* Kitty ? repeated the stranger. 

**Oh, good gracious !” said the young lady, 
and started off again, but checked herself, 

‘Kitty! Don’t you know me?” asked the 
mysterious one, coming for a second into full 
view, and taking off the blue glasses. The 
girl gave a second little scream, and the young 
man dodged pg ecg et behind his shelter. 

“Mr, Eyton! Well, I never! In blue glasses f 
And, oh, good gracious me, what’s gone of 
your mutaches ?” 

** Hush-h-h-h !” said George in a tremulous 
whisper. ‘‘ Hush-h-h! Where’s the Gen- 
eral ¢”’ 

‘“*He’s up stairs in his study reading the 
paper. Well, of all the sur—!” 

** Yes, [know! Where’s Miss Boswell ?”’ 

‘* She’s gone into the village to see old Mrs, 
Slocomb. Well, if ever !” 

** All right never mind all that. Look here 
you see this letser. Il put it here in this cleft 
of the tree. You can come out and getit and 
give it to Miss Boswell. Don’t let her see the 
General till she’s read it. Where’s Mrs. 
Tresham ?’ 

** She’s in the dining-room,”’ 

a Asleep t 

**T don’t know. I should think so.” 

** Go and see, there’s a good girl. If she is, 
give me a signal, and 1’1] come in. You must 
open the door for me, and smuggle me up to 
the General. Don’t wait to ask me any ques- 
tions; Miss Boswell will tell you all about it, 
I expect, when she’s read the letter, or 1 will 
some other time.”’ 

Kitty retreated, wondering, to fulfill her 
commission. She shared in a lesser degree her 
nistress’s affection for Mr. Eyton, and her ad- 
miration of him had been cemented by divers 
presents from the young man, and perhaps 
also (honi soit qui mal y pense) by those 
means which are even yet more efficacious in 
enlisting the sympathies of a pretty girl than 
more enduring tokens of regard. Aunt Eliza 
slumbered placidly in the dining-room, and 
the coast being clear, Kitty gave the promised 
signal, and admitted George, after due pres- 
entation of his card, to the General, in whose 
face the young man recognized, with a sinking 
heart, the lineaments of the Chairman of the 
preceding evening. 

The General, without clearly knowing why, 
was somewhat puzzled by the apparition of 
the claimant of his daughter’s hand, whose ap- 
pearance answered neither to his own unformed 
expectations nor to those casual scraps of de- 
scription he had received from Nelly and from 
Aunt Eliza. The General was sufficiently ex- 
perienced in the ways of women to know that 
their likings or dislikings are among the things 
least certain in a most uncertain universe, but 
he felt it strange that this semi-clerical young 
gentleman should have been the man to bear 
off the affections of such a girl as his daughter 
against all opposition. But he was exceeding- 
ly fond of his child, and had no doubt of the 
depth of her affection for her lover, nor was 
he so prejudiced as to hold an additional inch 
or two of length in a coat, or a shade of blue 
in a pair of spectacles, as an a bar 
against love’s progression, So he received 
George with a cordiality which increased the 
feeling of guilt the young man already feit 
within himself. 

‘Tam very happy to see you, Mr. Eyton, 
very happy indeed. Pray take a seat.” 

“Thank you,” stammered George. ‘It’s 
very hot, don’t you think, Sir !” 

The General assented, and sat, looking at his 
visitor with a beaming face. A spare and 
rather wizened little man, with thin reddish 
locks crowning a scarlet visage, framed with 
fiery whiskers. He sat his chair as he might 
have done his charger on parade. 

**T—I nevor remember to have felt hotter,’’ 
said George desperately. 

‘* Indeed |’? said the General. 

‘*T suppose you find it almost cool, after 
India?” continued the young man. 

** Not quite so hot as it is there sometimes,”’ 
assented Sir Maximus. ‘ Though I suppose it 
is warm for England. What on earth can 
Nelly see in this nincompoop?”’ he asked him- 
self silently. ‘* Does his courtship of her con- 
sist of meteorological comparisons, I wonder ?’’ 

George, as we know, tound other materials 
for conversation with Nelly, but at present his 
usual fluency had deserted him. However, 
perceiving that his half-formed fears of being 
recognized, in spite of his disguises, by his tu- 
ture father-in-law were apparently groundless, 
he gained courage, and spoke out in such a 
fashion as vastly improved the General’s 
opinionof him. His affection for Nelly was 
deep and genuine, and under its influence he 
waxed almost eloquent, to the thinking of the 
fatherly heart which drank in the young 
man’s praises of Miss Boswell. Sir Maximus 
listened with a pas smile, and George, 
thawing more and more under the old man’s 
geniality, made rapid progress in his good 
graces, 

‘* Well, Mr. Eyton,’ he said presentiy, ‘‘ I 
am an old soldier, and, as you know, old sol- 
diers are cautious. 1 shall throw no obstacle 
in your way. Youare admitted as my daugh- 
ter’s suitor, and if, as I believe you will, you 
continue to deserve my good opinion you 
shall marry her. I hear the best accounts of 
you both from my daughter (though her opin- 
ion is not worth much for reasons best known 
to yourself) and from my sister, whose judg- 
ment is worth more. You are admitted, Sir, 
on probation. Whatdo you say ?’ 

George made such an answer as the General 
anticipated and as my, reader may imagine for 
himself. 

‘““Then that’s settled,” said the General 
genially, clapping him on the shoulder and 
shaking hands with him. ‘* You will dine 
here to-day? You have no other engage- 
ment ?” : 

‘“None at all. You 
are very good.” 

** And here comes Nelly in person, to second 
my invitation,” said the old man beamingly. 

‘*T beg pardon, papa,’” said the young lady, 
bestowing a bow on thestranger. *‘ 1 knocked, 
but { suppose you did not hear me. I thought 
you were alone.” 

The General, who had begun a joyful grope 
in his pockets, making his keys and money 
rattle, stopped suddenly, as his daughter 
walked to the door. 

‘Eh?’ he began, with a blank visage, 
‘*What’s this? Nelly, don’t you—” 

He waved his hand toward the miserable 
George, who stood, turning all sorts of colors, 
and wishing devoutly that the floor would 
open and swallow him. The girl looked at 
him, without an atom of recognition in her 
face. Her father glared from one to the other, 
in a vague amazement, which speedily turned 
to wrath. 

** What the devil do you mean, Sir?” he 
cried, seizing the young man. ** Explain your- 
self, Sir! Who are you?’ 

“Nelly! Don’t you know me?” 
unhappy youth. 

‘*George! Why—it is George!’ said the 
young lady. 

‘Who else should it be?’ inquired Sir Max- 
imus, with unconscious self-contradiction, 
** Has all the world gone mad ?” 

** Didn’t you get my letter ?” 

* No. What letter?” 

‘* Leave the room !’’ roared the General to 
his daughter. She obeyed, trembling and be- 
wildered. ‘* Now, Sir, explain yourself, or, 
by George — !”” 

“Oh, Miss,’”’ said Kitty, coming panting up 
the stairs, ‘‘ I’ve got a letter for you from Mr. 
Eyton, and he’s shaved his mustaches, and put 
blue spectacles on, and he’s with the General 
now, and you mustn’t see him till youv’e read 
this, please.” 

The girl took the proffered letter in a condi- 
tion of blank bewilderment. It was not writ- 
ten in the clearest fashion in the world, and it 
took a little time to understand. When she 
did understand it she amazed the faithful 
Kitty by sitting down on the door-mat of the 
General’s room and going intg pronounced 
hysterics. At the same moment a leonine 
roar proceeded from the study. 

‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’ screamed Nelly on the 
door-mat, 

‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’ bellowed the General from 
the study. 

At this moment enter Mrs. Tresham from 
the lower regions, her ordinary sleepy tran- 
quillity of visage changed to an expression of 
fear and astonishment. 

“Nelly! My dear child, what—ever—is— 
the—matter ?”’ 

Explanation was apparently hopeless from 
that quarter, so Mrs. Tresham opened the 
study door. The General, helplessly extended 
in an arm-chair, was feebly wiping his fore- 
head, and George, denuded of his spectacles, 
and recognizable again, was standing shame- 
facedly regarding him. 

** Your conduct, Sir,” d the old genitle- 
man, ‘ was blackguardly. lackguardly, Sir, 
by George ! and such as no gentleman could be 
guilty of. I wonder, Sir, that you can look 
me in the face.” 

‘*What is the matter, Maximus?” inquired 
the old lady. ‘‘George Eyton, what have you 
done to yourself ?’ 

“This fellow, madam,” said the General, 
striding up and down. the room at a great 
pace, and panting still from his recent laugh- 
ter, ‘tis the man of whom | told you last night, 
the man who—”’ . 

Tho General made a valiant struggle, but 
the situation was too funny. He dropped into 
oe nearest chair and went off into a second 

out. 

““T’m very sorry. Sir. for what I did.” said 


Thank you, General, 


asked the 


the hapless George. 


I **T beg your pardon, Sir, 
sincerely. 


But you musn’t part me from 
Nelly, General. I—I—I’ll do anything you 
like. I’ll sign the pledge, Sir, if you ask it, 
but you musn’t take Nelly from me.” 

He put his arm round his sweetheart’s waist 
as he faced the old man. She stood beside him 
trembling, all the laughter gone out of her. 
Her white face stayed her father’s laughter, 
and perhaps pleaded more powerfully for her 
lover than even the comicality of the situation. 
Severity was absurd, as the General saw. 

“Go away, both of you,” he said, ‘till I can 
look at you without laughing, and don’t let us 
hear any more of this business.” 

They heard him laughing as they descended 
the stairs. 

“By Jove, Nelly,’’ whispered George, ‘it 
was a close shave !’—Belgravia, 
SS — — ee 


GARIBALDI’s ForceD DEPARTURE FROM 
ENGLAND.—April 18, 1864—a memorable date ! 
—I had gone to see Garibaldi at Stafford 
House, in accordance with his wish. He found 
it difficult to make his way through the 
‘charmed circle.” I was, therefore, glad in- 
deed to call upon him ‘‘at home.” It was very 
early in the morning; yet, a large number of 
visitors were already assembled. The scene 
looked an animated one; but our conversation 
was continually broken by the arrival of others, 
the communication of the contents of letters, 
and so forth. Garibaldi thereupon expressed 
a desire to come te my house in Townshend 
road, Regent’s Park; and the carriage was 
ordered. I was surprised to find—though I 
only afterward understoed the reason 
why—that some of those around him 


did not quite seem to relish the 
idea of his going away without an escort of 
their own, He, however, rose with great deci- 
sion and an ‘‘andiamo!”—quickly offering 
the arm to my wife; that poor arm which a 
few days later was untruly alleged to have 
been the cause of his sudden departure from 
England. Amid lively political conversation 
we drove to the house [ then occupied. Scarce- 
ly had the carriage pulled up when a large 
crowd of people appeared there, running to- 
gether in breathless haste, and giving enthu- 
siastic cheers, They had evidently recognized 
Garibaldi’s red-shirted figure on the way in 
the Duke of Sutherland’s carriage. As we sat 
at home, engaged in friendly talk, and par- 
taking of some refreshments, time fled quickly. 
Seeing one of Kaulbach’s illustrations of 
Shakespeare, *‘The Death of Cesar,” Gari- 
baldi expressed great admiration for the pow- 
erful rendering of the tragic deed. Some- 
thing, however, seemed to weigh upon his 
mind. Suddenly he said: 
lish some 
health ; 


letter on the state of my 
but that is only a pretext. The 
french Government has made reclama- 
tions. Gladstone, Shaftesbury, and other 
men of position and influence, have held a 
meeting. Gladstone came to speak tome, L 
declared to him that I would leave, as I did 
not wish to create difficulties for the English 
Government.” I was shocked; but to my ques- 
tion as to whether he would really comply 
with such a demand, he only gave a mute 
answer by a sad and significant look. I did 
not think I should press him any further—at 
jeast, for the moment. I hoped he would by 
and by himself return to the subject. As we 
rose to enter the carriage, he began to brighten 
up a little, and invited us very pressingly to 
come and see him at Caprera. ‘‘ You will tind 
the arrangements, however, very plain and 
simple there,’? he smilingly said to my wife. 
Afterward, he went into some details as to 
the matter broached to him by Mr. Gladstone. 
The latter bad advised him, ‘*for the sake 
of his health,’’ to curtail his visit by restrict- 
ing the programme of bis provincial tour to a 
few towns, outof the great many whose in- 
vitation he had accepted. At first, Garibaldi 
did not gather the full meaning of the hint 
given. He therefore somewhat innocently 
said: ‘*Butreally, I have never felt better 
than [ donow.”? Mr. Gladstone insisted, never- 
theless, in language apparently capable of 
various interpretation. Garibaldi then (so he 
told me) perceived the real drift, and at last 
quietly said: ‘‘Very well; I shall leave at 
ence !’’ Thisconversation I noted down the 
same day. From the farewell address to the 
English people, dated April 23, which was 
agar for Garibaldi when he left England, 
1e with his own hand struck out all refer- 
ence to the state of his health The 
short letter he wrote two days be- 
fore to the Working Men’s Reception 
Committee, on April 21, runs thus: ‘‘ Pray 
accept my heartfelt thanks for your sympathy 
and affection. I shall be happy to see you 
again on a better occasion. For the present I 
feel obliged to leave England.’’ A fund pro- 
posed to be raised in his favor, at a meeting 
held at Stafford House om April 19—so as to 
**secure a permanent income” to him and his 
family—he declined to accept. These facts 
speak for themselves, and I give them here 
without adding any opinion.—Karl Blind, in 
Fraser's Magazine. 


CHarRLeEs Reape’s Worxsnop.—Let us 
take a peep into his sanctum sanctorum. 
There, arranged upon strong deal shelves, are 
rows of guard-books, containing extracts from 
English, American, and French journals. 
These excepta miscellanea are the collection of 
many years—nothing of importance has es- 
caped the eye of this literary Argus. The 
newspaper cuttings are not pasted in the books 
in the usual careless manner, but properly 
classified under different headings. One set of 
books devoted to reports of curious police cases, 
under the heading of ** Curialia,’”’ or man as 


revealed in courts of law. Another filled with 
paragraphs about women, and labelled ‘‘ Fem- 
ina Vera.’?’ Some volumes headed ‘* Humores 
Diei,” or the humors of theday. Several pon- 
derous tomes labeled ** Nigri Loci,’ containing 
reports of dark deed perpetrated in prisons, 
lunatic asylums, work-houses, and orphan 
homes. In these volumes are to be found 
many heart-breaking stories of wretched 
prisoners done to death in county jails. 
fhe crimes of men ‘“drest in a lit- 
tle brief authority.”’ Reports of sane 
people shut up for yearsin private asylums. 
Conspiracies in which the chief actors were 
official tyrants and wicked relatives. Hus- 
bands who have consigned wives to lifelon 
captivity. Wives who have connived wit 
authority to get rid of troublesome husbands, 
not because they were mad, but because they 
knew too much for their guilty partners, 
Heirs and heiresses shut up to make room for 
those who thought they had a better right to 
their property; and accounts of villainous 
deeds practiced upon poor creatures whose 
minds were really deranged; how their bones 
were broken and _ their lives beaten out 
of them by ruffianly keepers. In this col- 
lection are the confessions of escaped 
nuns, revolting steries of immorality in 
religious institutions, and many accounts 
of cruelties _ practiced upon defenceless 
children in so-called orphan homes. On an- 
other shelf are books containing reports of 
trade outrages and strikes, headed ** The Dirty 
Oligarchy.” Several volumes of mining re- 
ports, details of colliery explosions, outrages 
at sea, and any quantity of official blue-books, 
On the floor of the library are rows of giant 
folios, containing thousands of wood-cuts, 
labeled} ‘*Pictura Theatri’ and ‘* Pictura 
Novelle.” A number of yearly volumes of 
Lloyds Weekiy Newspaper, the Graphic, the 
Police News, English and American, are care- 
fully indexed under Mr. Reade’s favorite head- 
ings, and the moststriking paragraphs marked 
with red or blue pencil. Every volume is in- 
dexed and classified, and in addition to the in- 
dices pasted in each folio there are three quarto 
vellum-covered volumes, containing copies of 
the Floriligeal Indices, so that when the author 
wishes to find a subject he is not obliged 
to drag about the heavy annual volumes or 
the giant folios; he can find what he requires 
in the portable quarto, or Index ad Indices. In 
addition to this large collection of facts, there 
are about 400 volumes of ‘La Bibliothéque 
Dramatique’’ — containing not fewer than 
4,000 French plays—and a few standard works 
of reference. As Mr. Reade once remarked to 
a friend, ‘‘ This is a library of note books,” — 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Eneuisnh Boox-Binpine.—In sight of the 
demand for handsome bindings which has 
lately been developed, and the almost fabu- 
lous prices paid for well-bound books, it is sin- 
gular that the occupation of book-binding is 
still regarded in England as mechanical, and 
that no artist of eminence makes his appear- 


ance in our midst. I have no wish to dispar- 
age the productions of the best English binders, 
many of which are highly meritorious. Still, 
beside the works of the marvelous artificers 
found by the famous Marquis d’Aguisy, all 
modern accomplishment, even that of Trautz- 
Bauzonnet in France, seems wanting in deli- 
cacy. ‘The secret of his marvelous gold trac- 
ing died with Le Gascon, and cannot, it see 

be recovered. In the absence, however, 

that svecial taste and ability which, ac- 
cording to M. Feydeau, “discourage the 
most delicate and skillful . hands.” . our 


“They will pub-, 


bookbinders might turn their attention to new 
materials. I have seen, for instance, some 
bindings in Japanese fabrics the effect of 
which is singularly novel and pleasing. So 
emphatically a work of individual art is a 
binding that we must wait in hope for the 
great artist to disclose himself. In that devel- 
opment of art, however, which makes the lat- 
ter half of this century a period of second 
renaissance, book-binding can scarcely be said 
to have shared. The previous remarks are in- 
tended to apply to books bound in morocco, 
calf, vellum, &c., and not to shose in cloth 
cases, So beautiful and artistic are sometimes 
the coverings applied to new books, and the 
fancy papers employed as bindings, that one is 
compelled to use the volume carefully, know- 
ing that when the case is worn out it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to supply a binding 
equally satisfactory. Some of the works is- 
sued during late years by our best publishing 
houses are perfect in taste. 


Great Men’s Retatives.—It is a good 
thing to see brethren working together in 
unity, as the Wellesleys in India, or the Wes- 
leys in England, or the brothers Grimm, or 
the Schlegels. The ablest lieutenant of Fred- 
erick the Great was his brother Henri. ‘‘ There 
is only one of us,” the King once said, pomt- 
ing to Prince Henri, ‘‘ who has never made a 
mistake.’”’ It is melancholy to remember that 
Henri hated the brother he served so well. 
Frederick did all he could to win his affection, 
in vain. A pair of brother soldiers not less 
interesting to Englishmen are Henry V. and 
John Duke of Bedford. Gen. Churchill, too, 
served with credit under Marlborough. The 
fame of the Napiers is still fresh. One would 
like to couple the Howes, but it is not fair to 
the hero of the Ist of June. Sir William 
was a brave soldier and nothing more. 
Partnerships between fathers and _ sons 
are too numerous to be noticed, 
but there are a few curious instances in which 
the father has seconded his son. A certain 
King of Media appointed his father to a sat- 
rapy, and the sire quietly served under the 
son. But since the hereditary principle first 
found favor among men no sovereign can 
have felt himself altogether a King while his 
father lived. Philip if. was constantly re- 
ceiving advice from the ex-Emperor, and 
must have felt*bound at least to excuse him- 
self when he did not follow it. How much the 
paternal superintendence: annoyed him he 
showed by delaying the payment of the pater- 
nal pension, There are {fathers, again, and 
more of them, perhaps, than we suppose, who 
have been content to be the humble admirers of 
their sons, and to bask in the rays of their 
good fortune. Old Mr. Richard Clive had 
never thought his son good for much till the 
news of the defense of Arcot arrived in Eng- 
land, but he gradually became immoderately 
proud and fond of his son, who joined filial 
piety to his other qualities. Robert cleared off 
the mortgages on the family estates, settled 
£800 a year on his parents, and insisted that 
they should keep acoach. Mr. Clive now be- 
gan to mix in fashionable society, and was 
presented at Court. The King graciously no- 
ticed him, and asked where Lord Clive was. 
**He will be in town very soon,’ said the 
honest squire quite aloud, *‘ and then your Maj- 
esty will have another vote,’’ which was true 
enough, but not intended for publication. One 
can scarcely be surprised that it was never 
thought expedient to confer a peerage on Mr. 
Richard Clive. On St. John’s being created a 
Viscount his father obtained a similar title, 
though by some blunaer his patent was dated 
after his son’s, so that the latter had the pre- 
cedence. Their descendant still sits in the 
House of Lords as Viscount Bolingbroke and 
St. John. The above precedent, however, has 
by no means been invariably followed. It is 
pleasant to read how Rowland Hill, when he 
returned from the Peninsula a Peer and a 
General, quietly took his seat at his father’s 
table in the old Shropshire manor-house, not 
according to his rank, but simply according to 
his birth as a younger son.—The Cornhill Mag- 
azine, 


FERNAN CABALLERO.—After her second 


marriage her husband, the Marquis de Arco- 
Hermoso, took her to his grand ancestral home 
in Seville, where her modesty, grace, and tal- 
ents soon made her salon one of the most 
popular and brilliant in Seville. Strangers of 
distinction eagerly sought admission to it. 
The hostess spoke Italian, French, English, 
and German with equal facility. In fact, her 
first work, “Sola,” a picture of Andalusian 
life and popular customs, she composed in 
German and rewrote in Spanish. It was pub- 


lished in Hamburg, without the name of the 
author, in 1831. Her later books she wrote 
under the nom de plume of Fernan Caballero, 

the name of an obscure little village of La 
Mancha situated between Toledo and Ciudad 
Real. She chose it for its mascu- 
line sound. By a singular coincidence 
two of the celebrated novelists of Spain, Cer- 
vantes and Fernan Cabellero, selected a vil- 
lage of La Mancha as the cradle of their ficti- 
tious hero, thus associating their glory with 

the same province of their common country. 

**Sola’’ was written to fill up the leisure hours 

at her beautiful country seat in the village of 

Dos Hermanas, whither she retired when Se- 

ville became deserted. In one of her books 

she gives us a pieture of the smiling country 

in the midst of which her Summers were 

spent: ‘*The road from Seville to Dos Herma- 

nas descends part of the way into a little val- 

ley, as if to refresh itself beside astream which 

flows very noisily in Winter but sleeps lazily 

on its stony bed inSummer. The water is so 
tranquil that you would overlook its existence 

did not the sun’s rays reflected in it give it the 

appearance of a brazier of burning coals. To 

the right is a hill crowned bv the Moorish cas-,; 
tle built by Don Pedro tor Maria Padilla, and 

facing it, a little lower in the valley, appears! 
an inn painted red and yellow like the dress of 

a barlequin. The traveler is sure to find here 

all that the frugality of the Spaniard requires, 
— that is, a little bread and wine, with the ad-: 
dition of oranges in Winter and grapes in. 
Summer. Beyond the inn the road ascends a, 
sandy hill to Buena Vista—a height well 

named, for from it you see Seville idly ex- 

tended in the plain below, her feet bathed by 

the waters of the QGuadaiquiver and her 

head resting on a _ opbed of flowers. 

Beautiful Seville, whose very name quick-: 
ens the pulse of the poet, historian, or 
artist — Seville, whose oorish garb and 

sublime cathedral give her the appearance of 

a converted sultana.’’ in the midst of these 

poetic surroundings her Summers were passed, 

among the Andalusian peasantry, whose poetic 

simplicity, graceful humor, and fervent faith 

she so well portrays. At this period her leisure 

was not entirely given to literature; she was. 
as skiliful with her needle as her pen, and gave} 
much time toembroidery. She always reserved 
several hours a day for the study of foreign 

literature, and kept herself aw cowrant with 

the best publications of England, France, and 

Germany. ‘‘She was too modest,” savs a 

French writer, ‘‘to be compared with Mme. 

de Girardin, who then reigned as a bel esprit 

in Paris, and too Christian to remind one in 

any way of George Sand, who in her male at- 

tire was exciting much attention in the Latin. 
Quarter.’”’—The Catholic Worid. 


A Srory For THE Martnes.—There was 
one Russian fellow that had a sand-pit all of 
his own, right in front of our trenches. I 
never saw anybody so persevering as that man 
was, Early in the morning he’d be popping 
away, and there he’d stay until nightfall, tak- 
ing his food with him into the pit. He seemed 
to take a real pleasure in it, and as he was a 
very fine shot and never let us get much of a, 


chance at him, he was not a popular character 
in the advanced trenches. Many a good fellow 
he sent to giory. It got sucha nuisance that 
we dropped shells at him now and again, but 
he minded them no more than if they had 
been so many oranges. One day I was down 
in the trenches, when Col. Mancor, of the For- 
ty-eighth—a splendid shot and a great man for 
sport—came along. A party with a Sergeant 
wereatwork,and justas the Colonel came up, 
one of them drop with a ball through 
his head. ‘‘ Deu good shot! Who fired 
that?’ says the Colonel, agree ty his eye- 
glass. ‘*Man in the rifle-pit to the left, Sir,’”’ 
answers the Sergeant. ‘‘ Never saw a neater 
shot,’? says the Colonel. ‘He only showed 
for a moment, and would’nt have shown then 
only that the edge of the trench is a bit worn 
os. Does he often aac _ that?’ By ip a 
angerous man,” replies the oe my ray 

more than all bar in the .” “Now, 
Major,” says the Colonel, turning to another of- 
ficer who was with him, ‘‘ What's the odds 
against my picking him off,” ‘‘ In how long ?” 
** Within ten minutes.” ‘‘ Twoto one, in ponies, 
Vl give you,” saysthe Major. ‘ Sa three, 
and it’sabargain.” ‘‘ Three to one in ponies,” 
answerec the Major, and the bet was made. 
He was a great man for measuring his powder, 
was the Coionel, and always em out a 
cartridge and then filled it up according 
to his ae — about his time 

ing the geant’s gun icaded to please 

~ At last he got it right. and the el. 


.miserable pickle indeed.)}—Commodore 


‘the bulk of the nation, are sti 


screwed well into hiseye. ‘* Now, my lads,” 
says he, ‘ just push poor Smith here up over 
the trench. He’s dead enough, and another 
wound will make little differenceto him.” Tke 
men began to hoist the body up, and the 
Colonel stood, may be 20 yards off, = 
ing over the edge with eyes like a lynx.. 
As soon as the top of Smith’s shako 
appeared, we saw the barrel of the gun 
come slowly out of the sand-pit, and when hig 
poor dead face looks over the edge, whiza 
comes a bullet right through his forehead. 
The Russian, he peeps out of the pit to see tha 
effect of his shot, and he never looks at any- 
mony fe ain until he sees the everlasting river. 
The Colonel fired with a sort of a chuckle, an 

the rifleman sprang up in the air, and ran a 
matter of 10 or 12 paces toward us, and then: 
down on his face as dead as a door-nail.; 
“Double or quits on the man in the pit to the 
right,” says the Colonel, mag up bis gu 

again, but I think the Major ha dropped 
money enough for one day over hiss ng. 
for he wouldn’t hear of another try. By tha 
way, it was handed over to Smith’s widow,, 
for he was a free-handed gentleman, was tha 
— not unlike yourself, Sir.—All the Year* 

ound, 


Tue Britist Navy 1x 1702:—Chaplainsj - 


received ‘18s. per mensem,’’ cooks £1 5s. to: 
£1 4s., Corporals £1 15s. to £1 6s., and trum< 
peters £1 10s. to £1 4s, ; cooks’ and coxswains”, 
mates, the yeomen of the boatswain’s stores, 
master swabbers, coopers, and able seamen £1) 
4s. amonth; ordinary seamen 19s., boys 9s. 
6d. ; all of which shows tnat 180 years ago inj 
the British Navy able searnen received 6s. more! 
a8 month, and that cooks, Corporals, trumpet= 
ers, cooks’ mates, &c., received more pay per 


month than Chaplains. The manner of man< 
ning the royal Navy at that time was by inviting 
seamen and able-bodied landsmen by proclama< 
tion and beat of drum to enter the service, 
with a promise of a gratuity, the Captaind 
promising those that enter that they shall ba 
preferred to considerable employments, 
**master’s mates, Midshipmen, and the like o 
which there is no performances.” Our grum< 
bler says also that many abscond from “evil 
treatment and other hardships endured in tha 
service,” ‘‘keeping them years out of thei 
wages,” ‘‘uncertain and intricate manner o 
payments,” ‘‘ querying them,’ &c. Swearing 
atthe men with sundry and strange oaths, 
which are given, but which I shall not repeat, 
and new invented punishments, such as “‘ that 
sordid and slavish punishment of whipping. or 
rather flaying them alive, and then pickling 
them,” is complained of. ‘*The manner} 
thereof,” says our author, is “to tie a man up,, 
with his arms and legs extended, to the black 
stakes, capstan, or jeers of the ship, and strip 
him to the waist; and with whips of cords, 
called cats-of-nine-tails, divers have had s¢ 
many lashes as have made the punishment 
worse than death; and being thus whipped, 
or rather flayed, a tub of brine or pickle from) 
their salt meat, into which some, to make their 
punishment greater, have caused more salt to) 
be put, with which they have washed their 
flayed bodies, and whipped and pickled them, 
again. The dread of this punishment has not 
only caused many to desert, but also todestroy 
themselves, ard this punishment has becom 
now so common that men are often treated 
thus on frivolous occasions.” Thea our auy 
thor follows up with special instances of cruel 
punishments, and says one John Sav; 
age, who served in his Majesty’s shig 
Monmouth, several years, happened: to dis« 
gust the Captain in desiring some allow, 
ance for his share of goods that were saved ou 
of aprize they had taken, which was after 
ward sunk. The Captain took theioccasion o 
Savage’s having a difficulty with the boat— 
swain to tellhim ‘he had better been hanged 
than offended,”’ and that he would -first ‘‘ duclk} 
and then flea and pickle him.” Savage, dread-; 
ing the punishment, endeavored to get loosa 
ani drown himself, but the Captain.caused hig¢ 
hands to be seized, and then ducked him threa: 
times, and whipped and pickled him to that de 
gree so that none {could belteve he could 
live, ‘‘leaving such marks of his kindness in 
his back that men could bury their fingerg 
therein.”’ Another complaint of our grumbles 
is ‘‘confining men five or six'years.or more on 
board without liberty to see their friends on 
families, or refresh themselves on shore, and 
paying them any part of their wages for their 
own or families’ subsistencé, who must have’ 
perished for want (notwithstanding monies! 
due them) had they not been supported by; 
their neighbors’ charity.” John Wilkinson, 
who belonged to his Majesty’s ship Sheerness 
in 1697, and being at Tobago, complained that 
he was not wellor able to work. The Captain 
sent the doctor down to see whether he was 
really sick or not, who: told the Captain ha 
could not say that he was sick or that he wag 
not well, whereupon the Captain sent for him 
up, and ordered him to be stripped and seized 
to the jeers, and to have, first, 20 blows with 
the cat-of-nine-tails, and then 19 more, and 
then pickled him, but the Captain, not satis< 
fied therewith, ordered him to have 60 blows 


‘more with another cat, made of knotted wira 
instead of cords, then commanded him to beg 


pardon, which when he-had complied with he 
was ordered to have 19 blows more, and then} 


released and scoffingly bid to go to sleep (in a! 
ebley 


in the United Service. 


Way France Wants: PEACE.—A peace- 
ful policy is the very condition of the con- 
tinued existence of the French republic itself, 
Military enterprises of a country with institux 
tions not yet firmly grounded are apt, in cas¢ 
of success, to throw the national power inta 
hands of one man. In case of ; defeat they; 
bring about a political. colapse. . The French 
army, it must not be. forgotten, still contains,, 
in its higher grades, a great many Bonapart< 


“ists and Royalists. Thanks to the neglect of 


pubtic instruction under successive imperial 


_and kingly Governments, the mass-of the pri< 


which forma 
so far behind! 
in the simplest rudiments of knowledge that in 
times of great crisis, they, too, consti-( 
tute a danger to a free Commonwealth} 
It is only now that.France—in conseque 


vates, drawn froma peasan 


‘of a very wise and excellent law on pub- 


lic instruction, recently enacted by the presen 
Parliament—has a fair chance of emerging 
from a state of educational backwardness, 
regards its agricultural classes, which few sus« 
pect who are not acquainted with the statis- 
tics, The ** Map of Intellect,”-constructed ati 
the order of M. Duruy, the Minister of Publia 
Instruction under Napoleon IIL, afforded the 
most glaring evidence. While in the Frenc 
ee sheer near the Swiss, German, an 
Belgian frontiers,there were only between: 2. 
and 8.11 per cent. of the population unable to) 
read and write, the proportion rose in Corsica) 
as high as 60 per’cent. ; in the Vendée to 61.10; 
in some other provinces as high as70, and ev: 
75.53, per cent. Now, in-a country witha 
vast army of “well-nigh a million and a 
half of men, composed, on the system oft 
compulsory service, of a large num 
of unlettered peasants, such a condition in- 
volves, during civil struggles, an extraordinary: 
peril indeed. Unserupulous men of a despotic 
turn readily make use.of so formidable a ma< 
chinery. Under Marshal MacMahon the dan- 
ger was very near. lam only stating what E 
know to bea fact, when I say that the first’ 
warning revelation.as to MacMahon’scriminal 
intentions was conveyed to a well-known 
French Republican leader through a German 
friend in England. This — some time 
before a French officer wholly spoiled the 
proposed coup d’état of May 16 bv 
breaking his sword, instead of obeying the 
orders given to him by his superiors, 
Some other circumstances must not be forgot. 
ten in connection with the ———- of French 
freedom. The ‘‘ Republic”? of 1870 was only 
proclaimed (at least by the headings given 
the decrees of the Provisional Gauetaninaa 
National Defense) in consequence of a def 
of the imperial arms. It was not the result o 
@ spontaneous qising. Victorious, Na< 
poleon III. would have been fortified in his 
tenure of power. Vanquished, he was.over< 
thrown because he had been defeated. For 
some time afterward.the future Constitution of 
France trembled in the parliamentary bal- 
ance. Fi , the Republic was formal- 
ly establish by a majority of onef 
ven this snap-vote was only obtained be- 
cause the Royalist pretender, Henry V., to 
whom the very Princes of the semi-revolution<« 
ary house of Orleans had declared their adhe-« 
sion, insisted, with bigoted impracticability. 
on the white flag and other signs of an anti« 
uated “right divine.” 
eared that sangui contests of most doubt« 
ful issue would ye to-be: " if thie 
@ were adop ence, 
much wa’ in the Assembly at V: Ten 
Yet. with all this hesitation on the part o 
Royalists, the republican form of 
only triumphed by a single vote.—Kari Blind, 
in Contemporary Review. 


Gozs To tak Devit.—Client (in a rage) 
—‘‘ Infamous! never was so insulted in my 
life! You know that ground rent of mine 
Lawyer—" Yes.” Client—The property has 
changed and I went to the house to ask 
from whom I collect the rent. The new 
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inmate treated me in the most uncivil way. 
Shut the doorin my face. If it costs me a 
thousand dollars ] will have the law on him, 
He, he had absolutely the impertinence to tell 
me ‘to go to the devil,’ and, Sir, I have come 
\o you.”’—Legal Lacerpts. 

— i 


MODERN POEMS. 


I. 
DEMOCRACY. 


Out of the bloody and tempestuous past, 
The torture of injustice, clamorous wrong, 
And fiame of revolution, out of long 

And horror-haunted ages sprang at last 


Thy spirit, Democracy, which like a blast 
Of ruinous wind swept down upon the throng 
Of proud throne-worshipers, the high and 
strong 
— power had bound a suppliant people 
ast: 


A spirit which changed the stubborn course of 
time, 

Which gave aroyaler mission to men’s lives 

And thrilled them with new thought, and 
faith, and sight; 


Which breathed upon our barbarous Western 
clime 

And roused a world whose young ambition 
strives 

Xo lead the age in justice, mercy, right. 


Il, 
DEPENDENCE. 
hrough infinite nature there is found 
A vast dependence, like a chain 
Whose adamantine links retain 
Their power while interbound: 


T 


The passion and the mignt of breath, 
The struggle of the strong and weak, 
‘Lhe instinct of the beast to seek 

Life in another’s death; 


The yearning of the human mind, 
Which soars beyond its prison-place 
To azure beights of time and space 
And dares the undivined; 


Sunlight, and air, and subtle force, 
And each sky-wonder that appears, 
The circling movement of the spheres, 
The earth’s ethereal course: 


All are dependent, living links 

Of one harmonious world of law, 
Whose calm progression fills with awe 
The soul that feels and thinks. 


lil. 
JUSTICE. 
I long to look with calm, courageous eyes 
On all the parts of life, as one who fears 
No duty and no task, and who reveres 
Truth more than any dream that minds de- 
vise— 


One who can see the false, the weak, the wise 

In each new day that grows and disappears, 

Who, through the world’s heart-breaking 
clamor, hears 

Hope singing sweetly in the earth and skies ;— 

One who will never stoop to flatter men, 

To idealize their dross, and crime, and lust, 

Nor hold them high and noble in the sum,— 

Yet who perceives the glorious soul in ten, 

And finds beneath our buman flesh and dust 

A faith which moves to its millennium. 

Ek. MONTGOMMERY., 


it. 

A VentTraAn RestavRANT—In front lies 
4 Mediterranean steamer, which all day long 
uas been discharging carge. Gazing westward 
ap Giudecca, masts and funnels bar the sun- 
hills; from a little 
front room of the trattori the view isso marine 


3et and the Paduan and 
that one keeps fancying oneself in some ship’s 
cabin. Sea Captains sit and smoke beside their 
the pavilion and the café. But 
we do not seek their company at dinner time. 
Our way lies under yonder arch, and up the 
narrow alley paved 


glass of grog in 


into a court. Here are 
oleanders in pots, and plants of Japanese euo- 
nymus in tubs; walls beneath 
the windows hang all sorts of birds 
—a talking parrot, a whistling black- 
bird, goldfinches, canaries, Athos, 
bhe fat who goes to market 
daily in a barchetta with his master, 
snuifs around, “Where are Porthos and 
Aramis, my friend?’ Athos does not take 
the joke; he only wags his stump of tail and 
pokes bis nose into my hand. What a Tar- 
tufe’s nose it is! Its bridge displays the full 
parade of leather-bound brass-nailed muzzle. 
But beneath, this muzzle is a patent sham. 
The frame does not even pretend to close on 
Athos’s jaws, and the wise dog wears it like a 
decoration. A little further we meet that an- 
cient gray cat, who has no discoverable name, 
but famous for the sprightliness and 
grace with which she bears her 18 years. Not 
far from the catone issure to find Carlo, the 
bird-like, bright-faced, close-cropped Venetian 
urchin, whose duty it to trot back- 
ward and forward between the cellar and 
the dining-tables. At the end of the court 
we walk into the kitchen, where the black- 
capped little padrone and the gigantic white- 
capped chef are in close consultation. Here 
we have the privilege of inspecting the larder 
—fish of various sorts, meat, vegetables, sev- 


2nd irom the 


r cages of 


linnets, 


dog, 


1S 


2ral kinds of birds, pigeons, tordi, beccafichi, | 


geese, wild ducks, chickens, woodcock, &c., 
according to the season. We select our dinner 
and retire to eat it either in the court among 
the birds beneath the vines or in the low, dark 
room which occupies one side of it. Artists of 
many nationalities and divers ages frequent 
this house; and the talk arising from the 
several little tables turns upon points of in- 
terest and beauty in the life and landscape of 
Venice. There can beno difference of opin- 
ion about the excellence of the cuisine, or 
about the reasonable charges of this trattoria. 
A soup of lentils, followed by boiled turbot or 
fried soles, beefsteak or mutton cutlets, tordi 
or beccafichi, with a salad, the whole enlivened 
with good red wine or Florio’s Sicilian Mar- 
sala from the cask, costs about 4f. Gas is un- 
known in the establishment. There is nonoise, 
no bustle, no brutality of waiters, no ahwrisse- 
ment of tourists, And when dinner 1s done we 
can sit awhile over our cigarette and coffee, 
talking until the night invites us to stroll along 
the Zattere or a giro in the gondcla,—/raser’s 
Magazine, 

A For, But no Cowarp.—It is not to be 
supposed that singular specimens of sartorial 


extravagance are deficient in manly qualities, 


Foppery in dress is by no means a sure sign 
of either effeminacy or cowardice; and those 
who presume on such appearance, like all who 
judge merely from externals, will often be 
mistaken. The late Sir Alexander Schomberg, 


many years commander of the King’s yacht, 
the Dorset, was, during the whole of a long 


life, a very great beau, Whena young man, 
he was one day walking down a fashionable 
street in London; and, having taken out his 
pocket-handerchief, which was highly per- 
tumed, a coupte of bucks, conceiving that an 
officer so perfumed was a very safe object of 
ridicule, followed him down the street, amus- 
ing themselves with sneers at him, Sir Alex- 
ander at length reached bis lodging, and, hav- 
ine knocked at the door, he called one of the 
gentlemen and said: “Sir, I perceive you have 
been much taken with the perfume of my 
handkerchief ;”’ then, taking it out with his 
left hand, he added, ‘‘ I request you to smell 


it closer,” at the same time twinging his nose 
and flogging him with a cane. He concluded 
by informing him that he was Capt. Schom- 
berg, of the Royal Navy, very much at his 
service. —Lelgravia. 

Witt THERE BE A SALVATION ARMY IN 
1900 ?—What will be the position of this great 


revivalistic movement in 1900? Will it have 


spread all over the land till every village has 
one of the ** Sergeants,” which are now being 
enrolled to work in the rural districts? or will 
it have passed its climax and be sinking into 
decadence?) There are circumstances con- 
nected with it which makes its long duration a 


matter of doubt. Foremost of these is the fact 


that it contravenes nature by shutting its eyes 
to man’s complex constitution, and insisting 


on regarding him as aspiritual being =. 


As a phy4cal and intellectual creature, 
salvationist is left to take his chance; but spir- 
itually he isa pampered animal. He is arti- 
ficially protected on allsides. He may notenter 
on the discussion of different religious opinions 
for fear of disunion; he is forbidden all strong 
drink and tobacco lest he should run into ex- 
cess; the women are forced to wear a peculiar 
uniform to preserve them from the snares of 
vanity ; neither sex may join freely in society 
for fear of worldliness, and general education 
is looked on with suspicion. One would haye 
expected to have seen Mr. and Mrs. Booth fore- 
most in promoting clubs, coffee taverns, musi- 
cal societies, reading-rooms, and lectures, but, 
on the contrary, they look with distavor 
such institutions, Zhag cones satreed 
out-door ‘service - by an 


, 


a 


marsh land for 


meeting, as the nightly occupation of the work- 
ing man of the future; they seem to have no 
fear that the monotony of the salva- 
tion-meeting should lead to formalism and 
unreality, and that the genuine fervor of the 
speakers should degenerate into an acted ex- 
hibition of feigned emotion. In order to keep 
them to what they consider the one_ essential 
occupation of life, they denounce all amuse- 
ment as such; concerts, penny-readings, fic- 
tion, charades, games, are held to be inconsist- 
ent with the Christian profession, (see ‘* World- 
ly Amusement and Christianity,” in Practical 
Religion, by Mrs. Booth.) Of course, it isa 
truism to say that ‘‘our evening parties and 
miniature pantomimes (whatever these may 
be) do not lead to the ‘conversion of 
our young poopie, but whether rational 
recreation,. though not a _ substitute for 
the Gospel, is not a more useful hand-maid to 
the Gospel than Mrs. Booth admits, remains to 
be seen. ‘‘f cannot praise a fugitive and 
cloister’d vertue, unexercis’d and unbreath’d, 
that never sallies out and sees her adversary,” 
says Milton, in his ‘* Areopagitica,’’ but this is 
exactly the kind of ‘* vertue” Mr.and Mrs. Booth 
‘praise’ most, Will not the day come when 
the soldiers will ask by what authority these 
heavy burdens are laid upon them, and unless 
before then a more robust element can he in- 
fused into their Christianity, will not that day 
he one when not onlv artificia! but legitimate 
restraint may be broken through ‘!—Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine, 


Way Atconontism Exists.—Why do 
town populations crave after spirits? Beer is 
the arink par excellence of rustics, of the in- 
habitants of small towns, and even of the 
cockney who follows light pursuits. Liebig 
has something to say on this subject well 
worthy of deep consideration: ‘t The use of 
spirits is not the cause, but an effect of pov- 
erty. Itis an exception from the rule when a 
well-fed man becomes a spirit drinker. On 
the other band, when the laborer earns by his 


work less than is required to provide the 
amount of food which is indispensable in order 
to restore fully his working power, an unyield- 
ing, inexorable law or necessity compels him 
to have recourse to spirits. Ho must work; 
but in consequence of insufficient food a cer- 
tain portion of his working power is daily 
wanting. Spirits, by their action on the 
nerves, enable him to make Up the deficient 
power at the expense of his body, to consume 
to-day that quantity which ought naturally to 
have been employed a day later.” His phy- 
siological capital is clearly being exhausted, 
and it is no wonder that, under such circum- 
stances, he dies comparatively early, and cer- ; 
tainly prematurely. Not only is such a plan 
essentially and radically bad, but alcohe! is a 
terribly cear form of food. Alcohol in suck 
concentrated form is a potent aid to the al- 
ready existing tendency to tissue degeneration. 
When overwork calls in alcohol to its help the 
unholy alliance quickly works the most dis- 
astrous results, and brings the organism 
swiftly to general deeay. Even when the 
evil results of the deadly combination are not 
so marked, general deterioration is manifest 
in impaired power of labor, in inferior work, 
in lessened hours of toil. The tendency is to 
saunter away working hours in the ale-house; 
partly because work is found so irksome that 
itis pleasant to do nothing—perhaps worse 
than nothing; partly because the capacity to 
labor has been undermined. Of course, here 
again there isnot uniformity; one organism 
yields more readily than another. Toil and 
alcohol, and sometimes the alcohol with very 
little toil, soon reduce one man to the condi- 
tion ofa social pariah; while in another case 
a hale old man will be found who works hard 
every day—‘* never misses any time,” his 
fellow-workmen say—yet who drinks daily an 
amount of spirits which would soon tell sorely 
on an average person. Butsuch acase does not 
militate against the general soundness of the 
statement that overwork, combined with 
alcohol, is a sure and certain road to body- 
ruin.—Good Words, 
MEYERBEER.—He showed 
position at an early age. He not only played 
from memory all he wished to retain, but ac- 
companied with correct harmonies 
he played, without having ever 
studies. 


& musical dis- 


whatever 
made any 
Unlike other rich people, Meyerbeer’s 
family encouraged his artistic tendencies, and 
when the child of 7 performed in public and 
secured the approval of the greatest authori- 
ties, his father delighted in the prophecies of a 
glorious musical future for his phenomenal 
boy. Meyerbeer studied harmony, counter 
point, and fuguein the land of scionce—Ger- 
many. He then went to Italy, and in the 
Garden of Europe he learned to sing melo- 
He then, 
sa réputation, went to Paris, and in that great 
city of taste and charms he added to his pow- 
erful inspiration, and to a solid foundation 
of science that graceful, piquant attractiveness 
which the stamp of Paris leaves on every 
produce of that fashionable city, be it com- 
mercial or artistic. The tremendeus upheaval 
of the great revolution of 1789 set all Europe 
trembling, and the world still quivered from 
the great convulsion. ‘The immediate result of 
the violent play of the political passions was a 
series of military heroes. ‘The next, from the 
moment that the Restoration had deprived 
military heroism of its opportunities, was an 
artistic revolution in literature, poetry, paint- 
ing, and music. This revolution was known 
as the romantic school. Victor Hugo, Horacé 
Vernet, Meyerbeer, Hector Berlioz, were all 
chiefs of the romantic revolution in art. 
Meyerbeer’s genius, creative and imitative 
(which latter is very different from mere 
copying, inasmuch as the first named ap- 
propriates to its own organization what 
it fully converts in succum et sanguinem, 
and so re-creates; whereas the other only re- 
produces another man’s creation,) reorganized 
the orchestra, inventing and stimulating the 
invention of new instruments, (of which Saxe 
furnished whole families.) After his great 
success in Italy, particularly the Crocciato, he 
came to Paris, and already divined that the 
time of melody for melody’s sake had passed, 
; ha ’ Te , a 
He is the very bridge between melody without 
music into which Italian ‘* felicit\”’ had degen- 
eruted, and inusic without melody which is 
Wagner's creation.—Yemple bar. 


dies full of poetry. pour consacrer 


FoRMER PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ BA,’’ &C, 
—In his English Grammar Ben Jonson illus- 
trates the diphthong ea by the words ear!,peart, 
meat, seat, sea, flea; then adds: To which 
add yea and plea, and you have at one view 
all our words of this termination.”’ That is, 
according to Jonson, there are only four words 
ending inea. Prof. Earle (‘‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue,’’ page 171) continues the list 
thus: ‘ He forgot the word lea, or perhaps re- 
garded It asa bad spelling for Jey or lay. This 
makes five. A sixth, pea, has come into ex- 
istence since. ‘lo these there has been added 
a seventh, viz., tea.”’?’ It seems likely that the 
diphthong ea, from the fifteenth century on- 
ward, was sounded like modern ay, Lydgat: 
has saysoun—season, and _ Falstaff’s  re- 
mark (lL “Henry IV.,” IL, iii.) about 
reasons being as plentiful as _biack- 
berries receives additional significance 
if we take into consideration the way in which 
the word was undoubtedly pronounced at the 


time. These points are duly noticed by Prof. 
Earie, who also notes the fact that Miiton 


rhymes, in ‘*L’ Allegro,” the word frat with 
eat in the past tense, while Cowley rhymes 
cheat and great, and Michael Drayton has 
seas rhyming to raise. From a full ex- 
amination of Dryden’s practice some inter- 
esting and valuable results are obtained. Out 


of 37 instances of the word sea used as a rhyme 
25 have the sound of ay, while 11 have 


the modern pronunciation, and 1 is 
doubtfu}, Asarule, where the rhymes do not 


occur in close succession, and where there is 
some elaboration of the melody, the older 
sound is preferred. In stanza poems, for ex- 
ample, such as ‘‘Oliver Cromwell,’’ the 
** Annus Mirabilis,” and the ‘* Threnodia Au- 
gustalis,’’ this is the case. Sea is used as a 
rhyme in four distinct stanzas of the ‘‘ Annus 


Mirabilis” —in the ninth, the thirty-first, the 
sixty-seventh, and the hundred and sixtieth, 
In the first and third of these it rhymes to lay, 
while the other rhymes are pray and way, re- 
spectively. in the ‘‘Threnodia Augustalis” 
a 139) the poet com the alternate move- 
ments of hope and fear'to the tide: Y 


“Thus, at half-ebb, a rolling sea 
Returns and wins upon the shore; 
The wat'ry herd, affrighted at the roar, 
Rest on their fins awhile, and stay, : 
Then backward take their wond'ring way." 
—Notes and Queries. 


No Froru ALLowED.—In old days many | 
curious regulations were #2 force as to the | 
different trades exercised in Southampton, 
The brewers, whose great place of resort was 
in St. Mary's, were forbidden to dig in the 
clay for stopping up their 


By 
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wares, as they spoiled the roads and converted 
the beer by their jolting into froth, to the 
great disappointment of their customers. The 
vintners were ordered to sell Gascon wine, 
both white and red, at 1s. 6d. the quart. The 
barbers were forbidden to trim beards on the 
Sabbath day, and oysters were ordered to be 
sold to the inhabitants for three half-pence a 
hundred —The Atheneum. 


Guascow.—In cities generally the cathe- 
dra} is the central point in the middle of all 
the life and activity of the place, but this is 
not the case with Glasgow. The city has 
slipped away from the cathedral, which stands 
in a forlorn and neglected part, bare and 
desolate in its surroundings, but showing a 
grim kind of grandeur, with its severe out- 
lines and fine central tower and spire, 
About it is a vast graveyard, in the south- 
west corner of which 1s the public entrance, 
among some quaint seventeenth-century 
tombs, with a lodge, about the doorway of 


which sundry beadles in faced hats and uni- 
forms are standing. There is a two-penny fee 
to pay here, and the beadle who takes the 
money reminds me that time is short, as the 
cathedral closes at 6, and it is already close 
upon that hour. - Outside the evening is rather 
dull and gloomy, but within the clerestory 
windows are glowing in a solemn kind of 
glory, and column, arch, and shaft are lit up 
with a warm, mellow -radiance. There is a 
simple grandeur about the place which is 
highly impressive, and presently I find my 
way down to the crypt, one of the finest ex- 
tant, sombre and full of gloom, the dying light 
of day hardly penetrating as I thread my 
way cautiously among the massive piers, con- 
scious of tombs and monuments all about that 
mark the dust of almost forgotten generations. 
Here are steps that can only be felt for, 
and I grope about in momentary dread of a 
tumble. Fancy pictures the result of sucha 
fall, out of the reach of help, along night of 
pain, perhaps, among the tombs. Even now I 
think I hear the massive gates of the crypt 
clang to. Butno, 1am in time, the golden- 
banded beadle is waiting in the upper world, 
waiting to lock up and leave the old pile to the 
seclusion of night. Itis pleasant to get into 
the living world again, and the busy streets— 
streets now crowded with a rough and read 
throng, oil-scented from the factory, or wit 
the brawnv arms of iron-workers, uncouth, 
unkempt, but not uncivil. And so wander- 
ing among the crowds to the Broomielaw, 
the public quay, where the red funnels of 
steamers are clustered, not handsome by any 
means, but business-like, with odd, nondescript 
shops fronting the river, liquor shops, money- 
changers’, outfitters’, and such as are likely to 
strike the fancy and suit the needs of mi- 
grants, outward and inward, and wild Irish, 
quarrelsome and abusive with each other, but 
tolerably submissive to the tall, strong-armed 
policeman, whose manners are not too mild 
even for the company heisamong. But from 
the bridge a fine view down the long vista of 
ships and steamers, with a fine dying light in 
the west, a glowing haze that we may fancy 
envelops the portals of the promised land be- 
yond,—Al/ the Year Round. 


A. DAUGHTER-IN-LAW OF HER NEPHEW. 
—Relationships, of course, figure largely in 
novels. In the old romances it may almost be 
said that everybody turned outin the end to 
be every body’s else grandmother, One would 
suppose that every kind of discovered relation- 
ship had been already utilized to form a strik- 
ing incident in novels. And yet we venture to 
say that the following ‘‘notion”’ has hitherto 
been overlooked by inventors of plots, to 


whom we freely offer it. Imagine the 
bride and bridegroom, after innumerabie 
trials and obstacles of every kind, to be 
at last at the altar and the marriage service 
begun. The officiating Bishop (we will sup- 
pos the contracting parties to be of such noble 
irth that it takes a Bishop to unite them) 
asks whether any one can allege any impedi- 
ment now, ‘‘or else forever hold his peace.’’ 
Tothe dismay of the wedding party, an old 
woman (the evil genius, or fairy not invited 
to the christening) comes forward and 
plains—what she alone has known—the mys- 
tery in which the birth of the bride’s mother, 
long since dead, was involved, Documents are 
produced which prove to the satisfaction (or 
rather dissatisfaction) of all present that tbe 
bride’s maternal grandmother was the bride- 
groom’s-half sister, nearly fifty years older 
than himself; ‘‘and, therefore,’’ concludes 
the malicious old beldame, ‘‘as a man cannot 
marry his niece, the marriage is unlawful!’ 
Great sensation, of course, ensues; but the 
Bishop, who is well up in the table of kindred, 
&c., quietly remarks, ‘‘ A man may not marry 
his niece, but he may marry his great-niece,”’ 
and accordingly proceeds with the service, to 
the discomfiture of the ancient hag and the joy 
of everybody else. Such a marriage, indeed, 
would be quite lawful, for the relationship, it 
will be observed, is one of four degrees, and, 
accordingly, it is not one of the 
‘forhidden degrees.’’ Should such a mar- 
riage be followed, as most marriages 
are, by progeny, we should have the curious 
resnit that children would have their own 
mother fora ‘** Welsh niece,” and would be 
first cousins to their grandmother, and first 
cousins twiceremoved to themselves! A mar- 
riage in high life actually took place, a few 
years ago, in which the bridegroom was first 
cousin twice removed to the bride. Her lady 
ship, therefore, became daughter-in-law to her 
own Welsh nephew; and when ason and heir 
appeared upon the scene he figured as second 
cousin to one grandfather and as great-great- 
great-nephew to the other, who was less than 
(0 years of age !—London NSoctety. 
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Names TAKEN FROM TRADES. — 
Baxters belong to class 
Masons, tbe Carpenters, Taylors, the 
Smiths, the Gardiners, and the Fullers. In 
fact, the surnames derived from trades or oc- 
cupations are more numerous than those of 
any except patronymics and 
place-names. Some of them belong to exist- 
ing trades, like those quoted above; while 
others represent obsolete trades, or at least 
obsolete trade terminology, like the Fletchers, 
or arrow-makers, the Arblasters, who manu- 
factured cross-bows or arblasts, (arcubalista) 
and the Tuckers, who worked in the tucking- 
mills where cloth was prepared for market, 


Those who wish for further information upon 


these subjects cannot do better than turn to 
Mr. Bardsley’s excellent and systematic work 
on English surnames. A man who bakes is 
called a Baker; but in earlier times a woman 
who bakes was called a Bakester, or Baxter. 
So a man who brews is a Brewer, while a 
woman who brews is « Brewster, In mediaval 
English the termination “ ster” was a femi- 
nine one; and it still survives with its primi- 
tive signification in spinster. A buckster was 
originally a marketwoman, but the word has 
now come to mean anybody, male or female, 
who hawks about goods in the public streets. 
The same change has come over maitster, 
throwster, and many other anaiogous words. 
But sundry surnames will show us the ewo 
. . . ba 
forms side by side, as in Webber and Webster, 
Hence we may conclude that the ancestor of all 
the Baxters was a woman who kept a bake- 
house. Why her descendants should take their 
name from ber, rather than from their father, 
is easy enough to understand on a number of 
natural hypotheses, Joan Baxter may in one 


place have been a widow woman, whose chil- 
dren would, of course, be called after her; in 
another place she might bea person of some 
character, while her husband was a field labor- 
er or a ne’er-do-well, and in another, again, 
there might be two Piers Gardeners or two 


Wat Carters in the same village, so that it 
might be more convenient to describe the 


youngsters by their mother’s calling than by 
their father’s, —Zhe Cornhill Magazine, 


the same as 


the 


other class, 


UNCERTAINTIES OF THE HERRING CATCH. 
—The most prominent herring fishery ports are, 
as a rule, near to where the fish have been in 
the habit of appearing, but herring boats 
have sometimes to sail a long distanco in 


search of the shoals, the fish bemg on occa- 


sions exceedingly ill to find. Nor have the 
fishermen any rule to guide them in their 
search. If the herrings are thought to be near 
the shore the sea birds will be found sitting 
low down on the precipitous cliffs, which in 
some places girdle the waters. If there is an 


oily gleam on the heavy rolling waves, tho 
men feel] assured they ure just on the shoal, 
but all such appearances are more or less de- 
ceptive, and men have been known to sail 
about, tacking and wearing, and not find a 
single fin during their » tre and weary 
voyage.. On occasions » prodigious shoal has 
been worked upon for o few nichts, and then 
it-has all at once disn»peared, perhaps never 
to, return, much to “16 amazement of the 
fishermen! Many curious reasons have irom 
time to time been acvanved for the disappear- 
ance of the shoals: it is said. for instance. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| to the tip of the tail, which is 


herring were driven from the Baltic by the 
battle of Copenhagen, and that in other local- 
ities they were frightened away by the fires 
used in burning kelp; it is also affirmed by the 
superstitious that they at once leave a coast 
where blood has been needlessly spilled. One 
of the quaintest reasons ever given for the 
non-appearance of these fish in their wonted 
haunt was given by a member of Parliament 
in a debate on a little bill. The story was that 
a clergyman, having obtained a living on the 
coast of Ireland, at once signified his intention 
of taking his tithe of fish, and since that decla- 
ration was made not a single herring has ever 
visitedthat part of the coast !—Bertram, in 
Good Words, 


A NIGHT IN THE RED SEA. 


The strong hot breath of the land is lashing 
The wild sea horses, they rear and race; 

The plunging bows of our ship are dashing 
Full in the fiery south wind’s face. 


She rends the water, it foams and follows, 
And the silvery jet of the towering spray, 

And the phosphor sparks in the deep wave hollows, 
Lighten the line of our midnight way. 


The moon above, with its full-orb’d lustre, 
Lifting the veil of the slumb’rous land, 
Gleams o’er a desolate island cluster, 
And the breakers white on the lonely sand. 


And a bare hill-range in the distance frowning 
Dim wrapt in haze like a shrouded ghost, 

With its jaggéd peaks the horizon crowning, 
Broods o’er the stark Arabian coast. 


i See, on the edge of the waters leaping, 
The lamp, far-flashing, of Perim’s Strait 
Glitters and grows, asthe ship goes sweeping 
Fast on its course for the Exile’s gate. 


And onward still to the broadening ocean 
Out of the narrow and perilous seas, 

Till we rock with a large and listless motion 
In the moist soft air of the Indian breeze. 


And the Southern Cross, like a standard flying, 
Hangs in the front of the tropic night, 

But the Great Bear sinks, like a hero dying, 
And the Pole-star lowers its signal light, 


And the round earth rushes toward the morning, 
And the waves grow paler and wan the feam; 

Misty and dim, with a glance of warning, 
Vanish the stars of my Northern home. 


Let the wide waste sea for a space divide me 
Till the close-coil’d circles of time unfold— 
Till the stars rise westward to greet and guide me 
When the exile ends, and the years are told. 
—The Cornhill Magazine, 
rp 


EPITA PHS. 
—-—~.—_-— 
In a New-England graveyard: 
‘* Here lies John Auricular, 


wee Ss the ways of the Lord walked perpendic- 
ular.’ 


John Mound: 


‘* Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea and never found.”’ 


At Loch Rausa: 
* Here lies Donald and his wife, 

Janet Mac Fee; 

Aged 40 hee, 

Aged 80 shee.” 

+ - ee 
Brnps 1n Porrry.- For the larger half of 

these, which live in verse only by a single epi- 
thet or solitary phrase, a very few lines will 
suffice to pass them in review. Thus, ‘the 
mellow bullfinch,” that ‘ whistles soft a flute- 
like note;” ‘‘the prudent crane,” that ** steers 
an embody’d flight;” the ‘*clamoring” crake, 
‘famong the clover hay;’’ ‘‘the sooty” coot, 
‘*that dives merry in the lake;” the ‘‘scream- 
ing’’ curlew; the ‘*timorous’’ field-fare, (sup- 
posed by Scott to nest in Scotland;) the gold- 
finch, ‘*music’s gayest child,’ and reproved 
by the poets for its pride inits ‘‘zaudy” feath- 
ers; the greenfinch, ‘‘in its green array;’’ the 
“dingy’’ martin, ‘by children, till of late, 
held sacred:” the ousel, ‘‘peering through a 
wave,” and singing a *‘ sad” ditty; the stork, 
‘in serious assembly,’’ ‘*consulting deep and 
various ;”’ the ‘‘amusive’’ swift, in ‘‘giddy, rap- 
id flight ;” and ** the soft wren,” “light rustling 
among sere leaves and twigs.’”’ Butamong the 
remainder are some important fowls—import- 
ant both from their overwhelming frequency 
in the poets’ pages and from their pertinence 
to my present purpose. All the British poets, 
then, (down to Tennyson aad Morris, who are 
always tender and therefore true to nature 
and the ‘‘ speechless world,’’) have, I venture 
to complain, neglected nature as represented 
in the bird world, and have confined them- 
selves within an ornithological range much too 
limited; and, with these same two conspicuous 
modern, and one or two earlier, exceptions, the 
whole range of British poetry seems to me to 
betray a systematized lack of sympathy with 
the natural world which is expressed in 
formulated principles. Whereas American 
poetry is always tender to things in 
fur and feathers; and this, too, with such an 
engaging pitifulness, that | hope to devotea 
special paper to the illustration of this Budd- 
histic kindliness and its probable explanation. 
In the meantime I have the British poets and 
their treatment of their favorite birds before 
me. These are (excluding those already re- 
viewed above) the blackbird and thrush, farm- 
yard poultry, game birds, doves, and eagles, 
nightingale, cuckoo, larks, and linnets, robin, 
swan, and swallow; so that this short list 
includes no fewer than six out of the eight 
species that we may call the poets’ ‘‘stock- 
in-trade birds,” and the greater propor- 
tion, therefore, of their every-day work- 
ing ornithology. Whenever a dash of the 
country has to be added to a poem, one or 
other of these six is sure to be called upon, and 
every poet therefore keeps on hand a white- 
necked swan to sing before it dies, anda proud, 
fierce eagle to stare at the sun and grasp 
thunder, a melancholy dove (by preference a 
‘*turtle’’) to bemoan its widowhood, a blithe 
lark to ‘‘upspring,”’ and a lorn nightingale to 
tell her sorrows to the moon, and a linnet—to 
make itself generally useful, whenever there 
are bushes about.— The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Iavanas.—While we were having our 
bath and coffee the next morning, two of our 
men had rowed over to 


an island contiguous 


to our own, and brought away a couple of 
guanas, or iguanas as they are more properly 
termed, They had caught them on the trees 
overhanging the sea with a rod and noose, 
which they had managed to throw over their 
heads. These animals are so stupid that they 
will allow themselves to be trapped in this 
manner without even an effort to escape, and 


this mode of catching them is constantly prac- 


ticed. lt must be done, however, by skilled 
hands, as [I have often tried it myself, but 
could never succeed; those I obtained were 
always shot. They are capital for the table, 
the flesh when divested of the skin 
being white as that of a chicken, and quite as 
delicate in flavor; indeed, were it not for the 
shape of the bones and joints, no difference 
can be perceived, but if there is any I should 
be inclined to give the preference to the guana. 
The guana is of the lizard tribe, about three 
and a half feet long from the point of the nose 
two-thirds of 
the length of the body. Itisof adark dingy 
blue, tinged with green, the sides of a yellow- 
ish green with black spots; there is a saw-like 
ridge running the whole length of its scaly 
back to the end of the tail, which gives it a 
fierce appearance, but it is in tact perfectly 
harmless. Ihave known many people refuse 
to taste it, from #8 repugnance to eating what 
they called a huge lizard, even when, as on the 
present occasion, it was served up in a deli- 


cious fricassee, with tomatoes and peppers, in 
true Creole style.—!he London Field, 


Women 1n Bustxess.—Will society be 
the happier for the change that is now being 
accomplished ? It is impossible to speak with 
any confidence on this head. As regards men, 


we should bo inclined, but for one considera- 


tion, to say that they would be less happy. 


The struggle for existence will be harder, and, 
for a long time to come, it will be more annoy- 
ing to carry it on against women than against 
men. Itis true, in proportion as women be- 
come able to support themselves, they will be 


less and less of a burden on their male rela- 


tions, but the relief experienced in this direc- 


tion will not, we suspect, make up fer the cor- 
responding diminution in the means that men 
have hitherto had of supporting themselves, 
When a father dies before he has had time to 
make any adequate pd eg for his children, 
he will doubtless feel easier when he remem- 
bers that his daughters are quite as well quali- 
fled as his sons to ecarf their own 
living. But the sons themselves may 
reflect with some bitterness that it is the 
ability of their own and other men’s sisters to 
do this that has obliged them to emigrate and 
work with their hands, instead of staying in 
England and working with their heads. If 
there is any compensation for this, it will be 
found, we fancy, in the increased happiness of 
| common-place marriages, There area great 
number of sucb unions, in which both husband 
and wife would plainly be happier if they had 
intereata common. In vranortion a4 


that i more 


the woman takes her share of the labors by 
which the family is supported, the number of 
these interests must increase, A husband and 
wife who are partners in business will have 
something to talk about, however dull they 
may find each other when they get beyond 
business, From this point of view, it is quite 
possible that one result of the extended em- 
ployment of women may be to increase the 
number of marriages, long as @ man has 
to support his wife, he likes to be sure that 
he can do so, before he begins to think of 
choosing one. But when the woman is able to 
contribute her full share to this end, the unit 
of labor will be a married couple, and a pru- 
dent man will naturally look out for a wife 
as for an instrument which will double the 
means of support, without anything like 
doubling the cost of being supported. 6n the 
other hand, women, if they are fond of their 
work and proud of their success in it, may 
dislike the inevitable distractions of married 
life, and regard husband and children as so 
many hindrances to the business which really 
occupies their thoughts.—T’he Spectator. 


Forps, Leys, Hams, anp Tons.—We 
have in the simple form Ford, the dramatist, 
and in compounds we have Miss Mitford, of 
‘Our Village;’”’ the historic family of Clif- 
ford, (one branch, at least, takes its name from 
a little village on the Teign;) Beckford, of 
‘*Vathek”” and Fonthill Abbey, (the name 
means the ford on the beck or brook;) Telford, 
the famous engineer, with such lesser celebri- 
ties as sundry Dunsfords, Durnsfords, Alfords, 
Rutherfords, Pulsfords, and Walfords, whose 
exploits the curious in such matters may, if 
they hke, hunt up for themselves. And can 
we forget such a famous super-historical couple 


as Sandford and Merton—a double-barreled 
instance? Among the Leighs and Leys (the 
terminations, though etymologically dis- 
tinct, are now hopelessly mixed up 
with one another) we have Sir Edward 
Leigh, of the ‘*Critica Sacra;’’ Copley, the 
ainter; Elizabeth Chudleigh, the notorious 

uchess of Kingston, (her family lived near 
Chudleigh, in Devon;) Lindley, the botanist ; 
Dudley, of ‘* Dudley and Empson,” the ances- 
tor of all the Leicester and Northumberland 
Dudleys; Sir Walter Raleigh, Dodsley, of the 
Annual Register; Paley, of the ‘‘ Evidences ;’’ 
Cowley, the poet; Bentley, the critic; Shirley, 
the last of the dramatists; John Wesley, the 
father of all Methodists; Bishop Berkeley and 
David Hartley, a brace of philosophers; 
Bodley, of the Bodleian, and a whole host of 
similar instances—Bradleys, Harleys, Whal- 
Jeys, Halleys, Wycherleys, Wellesieys, and 
Shelleys, whose good and bad deeds I need 
bardly specify. In the matter of Hams, 
we have Ascham, of the ‘‘Scolemaster;” 
Sir John Denham, of ‘‘Cooper’s Hill;’” 
Jeremy Bentham, William Windham, Bar- 
ham, of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends;” Sir 
John Hotham, and Jervase Markham, together 
with a fertile crop of Jerninghams, Derhams, 
Broughams, Binghams, Needhams, Lathams, 
Warhams, and Bellinghams. William of 
Wykeham illustrates this type of name in the 
making. As to the Tons, their name is abso- 
lutely legion. To begin with, there is one John 
Milton, whose ancestors may have come from 
any of the many Miltons—-sometimes Mil- 
towns and sometimes Middle-towns—which 
are scattered over the face of England, and of 
which Milton Abbas is perhaps the best known 
instance, Then, again, there is a certain not 
undistinguished Isaac Newton, whose ances- 
tors must similarly have come from one 
of the numerous Newtons, though not, 
I take it, from Newton Abbott, (where 
I change to-day.) because his family were 
Lincolnshire people, not West-countrymen. 
Ciceronian Middleton shows the alternative 
form to Milton, Among our poets alone we 
have a Chatterton, a Fenton, a Barton, a 
Stapleton, and a Warton; among philosophers, 
a Hamilton, and among miscellaneous celebri- 
ties may be mentioned Hutton the geologist, 
Waterton the naturalist, Sir Christopher Flat: 
ton, Leighton the Puritan, Daines Barrington, 
Crompton of the spinning-mule, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Izaak Walton, the Pastons, Stephen 
Langton, Ireton, anda dozen more, The clan 
villages by themselves supply an invaluable 
set of patronymics for the use of those mis- 
guided persons who attempt to write in double 
or treble rhymes, and then shirk the difficulties 
of their self-imposed task by a liberal employ- 
ment of proper names, for they can match 
Addington with Paddington, Doddington with 
Boddington, and Bavington with Habington 
to their hearts’ content. All such surnames as 
Whitfield, Chillingworth, Atterbury, Dew- 
hurst, Huntingdon, and Churchill also show 
immediately by their very form that they are 
of local origin.—Zhe Cornhill Magazine. 


JUDGMENT ON JUDAISM.—It 
but fair that Judaism should be judged, not 
from an imaginary picture of the religious 
opinions of its more ignorant and less intelli- 
gent, but from the statements and expositions 
of men of recognized authority. That the 
Jews of uncivilized countries should be exclud- 
ed is not only resonable but necessary, for 


from them the materiais for inquiry are not 
forthcoming. Nor are the words ‘at the 
present time’ needlessly added. For it unfor- 
tunately often happens that the ancient 
Hebrew literature, both sacred and rab- 
binical, is ransacked by the adverse critics 
of Judaism, and onthe strength of extracts 
from these venerable documents the opinions 
and tendencies of modern Jews are judged 
and condemned. The Jews on their part, in 
their anxiety to defend the writings they hold 
in honor, are only too ready to make them 
the ground on which the battle is to be fought 
out. Thus the real issue, which concerns the 
religious doctrines and beliefs of living Jews, 
is largelv neglected by both parties to the dis- 
pute. With that real issue ancient Hebrew 
literature has nothing at all to do, except as it 
is interpreted by modern Jewish exponents. 
Whether their method of exposition can scien- 
tifically be justified, has no bearing upon the 
matter in hand. The temper and teaching of 
current and contemporary Judaism, and not its 
consistency with the past, are the points to 
which those who are interested in the so-called 
Jewish question ought to apply themselves,— 


The Contemporary Review. 


PASSING is 


3UCKS AND DANDIES OF OTHER TIMES.— 
**T went the other night,’’ says a fair corre- 
spondent of the London vening fest for 
1738, “‘ with an aunt of mine, a well-bred 


woman of the last age, though a littie formal, 


When we sat down in the front boxes we 


found ourselves surrounded by a party of the 
strangest fellows I ever saw in my life; some 
of them had those loose kind of great-coats 
on, which 1 have heard called wrap-rascals, 
with gold-laced hats sloched in humbie imita- 
tion of stage-coachmen ; others as being grooms 
had dirty boots and spurs, with black caps 
on, and long whips in their hands; a third 
sort wore scanty frocks, little sbabby hats put 
on one side, and clubs in their hands. My aunt 
whispered me she never saw such a set of 
slovenly, unmannerly footmen sent to keep 
places in her life; when, to her great surprise, 
she saw these fast fellows, at the end of the 
act, pay the box-keeper for their places!” 
Then comes the dandy of George ILf.’s time— 
acreature like the chameleon in his changes, 
A newspaper of 1770 gives the following de- 
scription of a fop of that period: ‘*A few days 
agoa macaroni made his appearance in the 
Assembly Rooms at Whitehaven dressed ina 
mixed silk coat, pink satin waistcoat, and 
breeches covered with an elegant silver net, 
white silk stockings with pink clocks, 
pink satin shoes and large pearl buckles, a 
mushroom-colored stock covered with fine 


point lace, hair dressed remarkably hizh, and 
stuck full of pearl pins.’’—Belgravia. 


In IcrtLanp.—As we came in sight of 


Hruni, the weather cleared up and the sun 


shone out brightly, lighting up the green hills 
on which a party of men and women were 
hard at work hay-making. We could just hear 
their voices, singing at their work, and I think 
that, with the little church and homestead 
close to us, the sheep on the hills, and the cat- 


tle in the valley, 1t was as charming a picture 


of peaceful rural life as 1 have ever set eyes 
on, while the surrounding verdure seemed to 
protest against this country being called 
by such an uninviting name as _ Iceland. 
After spending a very pleasant day 
we returned to the farm and found 
the people still hard at work. Some 20 horses 
had just returned from the mountains laden 
with grass; some of the hay-makers were em- 
ployed spreading it out to dry; others were 
tying the hay, which was already cured, into 
zame henson. and carrying it away on their 
backs to the stacks near the sheep-houses, and 
the women who looked after the aairy were 
busy in the folds milking the ewes. The great- 
est good nature prevailed ; tae and Jaughter 
could be heard on every side, I have heard 
these neople spoken of as a stolid rave; such, 
however, is not my experienge of them, and I 
very much doubt if the same amount of merri- 
ment and good humor after a bard day’s work 


could be found among the agricultural popu- 
lation of any other country.—Summer Travel- 
ing in Iceland—Coles. 


Sours Inptan Hepcrnocs.—I have been 
lately collecting hedgekogs, chiefly with a 
view of sending some to my friend Dr. Ander- 
son, Superintendent of the Calcutta Museum, 
to whom I am indebted fora paper on the 
hedgehogs of India, contributed to the ‘‘ Jour- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of .Bengal,’’? volume 
47, part 2. 


the museum for preservation I was entreated 
to let them be kept so long as they would live, 
and sent when: they died to the museum. The 
result is that I have now seven or eight of 


them, some having died. Three—a mother 
and two young ones—have been made great 
pets of, and are brought out to dessert every 
evening, to the great amusement of our friends, 
few of whem were hitherto aware that hedge- 
hogs were found in India. Even natives, 
who are generally incurious in such 
matters, come in numbers, my butler 
says, and ask to be allowed to see them. They 
are carried in after dinner on the lid of a 
basket, and if they happen to be rolled up 
they, when put on the table, at once unroll 
and begin to run about looking for cheese, of 
which they seem immoderately fond. When 
they arrived three weeks ago one at least of 
the twins appeared to have been only just 
weaned, as it would not leave the mother; and 
on one occasion, when the room they occupy 
was being cleaned, about sunset the mother 
and this small one escaped, but were found 
next day snugly rolled up in a prickly pear 
(opuntia) hedge. When first we had them a 
cough made them all bring their bristles for- 
ward over the forehead, — oo an ab- 
surd appearance of frowning. No-other sound 
seemed. to affect them in this way, and 
now they don’t seem to mind even 
that. They allow themselves to be taken 
up without rolling themselves up, and 
may be tickled underneath. If not taken off 
the table at a particular angle, they roll them- 
selves up, but in a second or two, even if held 
back downward, they protrude their heads 
and will take cheese from the hand. The old 
one is a dirty brown color, with scanty hairs 
below, but the young ones are very pretty, the 
spines being black tipped with white, and the 
whole of the lower parts covered witb beauti- 
fully soft white hair. They run about very 
quickly, and appear very bandy. This is not 
so much from any crookedness in the bones, 
but from the tibia forming a considerable an- 
gle with the metatarsal bones. The old one, 
when she has had enough, stretches out her 
forelegs, on which she rests her snout, and ex- 
tends a4 hind legs backward, having the entire 
body in contact with the table. The young ones 
are never still except when eating, and 
they then bring the hind legs under them, and 
sit down, the fore legs being fully visible, in 
which attitude they look very pig-like. At 
first when handled they hissed tremendously, 
and rolied themselves up, but since they be- 
came tame they have ceased this menace, I 
had a cockroach put on the table, and the old 
mother, not being hungry, did not at first 
touch it. One of the young ones, however, 
seized and ate most of it, but the mother came 
up in time to get a leg, when both the young 
ones became tremendously excited and rushed 
after her, trying to get it out of her mouth. 
One of the young ones is the pluckiest little 
beast I ever saw; on several occasions it seized 
a terrier pup by the leg, and hungon when the 
pup was lifted off the table. That pup has a 
great respect for hedgehogs.—Zhe London 
Field. 


SusPension Brinces.—Of all engineering 
structures, suspension bridges are the most 
easily acted upon by wind, Their primitive 
methods of construction were defective 
through excessive flexibility. The accident 
which happened to the Roche-Bernard bridge 
on the Vilaine, on the 26th of October, 1852, 
and the successive injuries to the Menai bridge 
in 1826, 1886, and 1839, may be cited as exam- 
ples. The chains of the latter bridge, though 
clashing together violently, bore the strain; 
but a number of transverse pieces and suspen- 
sion rods broke, and 160efeet of flooring hung 
in the air in 1889. According to the bridge- 
keeper, the undulations of the roadway at- 
tained an amplitude of 13 or 16 feet, and 
the greatest deflections were observed at 
the distance of a quarter of the span 
from the piers. Itis evident that everything 
gives way in these irregular undulations, 
which are different for the chains and the 
roadway. The Menai bridge was strength- 
ened by various means. The Roche-Bernard 
bridge was provided with a counter cable, 
curving upward and placed under the road- 
way, and notable progress has been achieved 
in the design of more recent works. The 
Americans, in developing the principle of the 
stiffening girder, have also added a series of 
straight and sloping cables coming from the 
top of the piers and supporting various parts 
of the roadway. They have, moreover, in 
some large bridges anchored the roadway to 
the rocks by stays underneath, a method 
which is not free from objections anv 
more than the parabolic counter cable 
of the Roche-Bernard bridge, for the varia- 
tions in temperature may at one time loosen 
and at another time stretch these understays. 
In the Ordish system, as applied to the Albert 
bridge, Chelsea, the upper stays, starting from 
the tops of the piers and ending at various 
parts of the roadway, are connected with the 
vertical suspension rods at divers points of 
crossing, which increases the total rigidity. 
Sometimes, as at the Lambeth bridge, rigidity 
is obtained by the introduction of cross-brac- 
ing or diagonal bars between the suspension 
rods; or, as at Pittsburg, the chain itself is 
made rigid, assuming the appearance of two 
sloping lattice girders of variable height, 
and attached to their narrow extremities, at 
one end to each other in the centre of tbe 
span, and at the other end to the tops of the 
piers. The great transversal inclination in 
certain bridges to the two funicular planes, by 


which the cables, spreading out at the tops of | 


the piers, come together in the centre of the 
span, affords a powerful resistance to lateral 
oscillations. With these improvements the 
suspension system, without losing its inherent 
lightness, is protected from irregular undula- 
tions when exposed to wind: so that the wind 
pressure merely acts on it, like on any other 


structure, in producing an increased molecu- 
lar strain which has to be provided for by 


strengthening the parts liable to be affected. — 
Van Nostrand’s Lngineering Magazine. 


Tur Rerreat or Suvarov.—aAll stories 
pale into insignificance before the losses and 
sufferings sustained by the army of Suvarov 


in its retreat from Elm into the valley of the 


Vorder Rhein, in October, 1799, It mustered 
about twenty thousand men, 
hausted by marching, badly clad, ill shod, and 
insufficiently supplied with food. The way 
was hard from the first, and the further they 
advanced the greater became the difficulties. 
The snow was so soft that the men sank up to 


their hips, The strongest of them could 
march only a few miles a day. They lost 
their way among the clouds and mists 
that often, in early Winter, fill the valleys of 
the Alps with darkness and gloom. Some were 
pushed over precipices by the pressure of 
their comrades behind them, cold, hunger, 
and fatigue killed hundreds. Terrible storms 
beset these unfortunates, and while they were 
blinded with snow and driven frantic by the 
frozen particles blown about by the tempest, 
rocks rolled from the heights above and 
crushed them to death. The march of so 
many men loesened the snow, and avalanche 
after avalanche flung them by the score into 


untimely graves. The descent into Graubiinden 


was, if possible, still more disastrous; whole 
companies slipped together into the yawning 
abysses; 300 mules with their drivers were 
buried under one avalanche; and of the 20,000 


men who set out trom Elm, 3,000 perished on 
the way.—TZinsley’s Magazine. 


Sate oF Enetish Caurce Livines.— 
Advowson of the very desirable rectory of 


——,inavery healthy and convenient situa- 
tion, three miles from ——, two from 

Station, and eight from ——. The parish in- 
cludes the hamlets of ——, ——, and , and 
has a population of about370. The soil is very 


dry and healthy, and the neighborhood good. 
The income, derived chiefly from tithe-rent 


charge and abeut 25 acres of glebe, is of 
the net annual value of about £720, be- 
sides the rectory-house, an unusually good 
residence, approached by a carriage-drive, 
with a beautiful lawn. It contains, on 
the ground floor, entrance hall, vestibule, 
inner hall, lobby, principal and second- 
ary staircases, dining-room, drawing-room, 
liuvary, parish-room, house-maii’s cl 
kitchen, sculiery, housekeeper’s room, linen 
closet, larder, three pantries, bedroom, &c. ; 
on the first floor. boudoir. schoel-room. i0 bed 


On their arrival they caused great. 
excitement among the ladies of the family,,. 
and when I stated that they were to be sent to. 


already ex- | 


closet, } 


and dressing rooms, &c.; on the second floor 
five attics. The out-offices comprise coach. 
house, two-stalled stable, harness-room, ene 
small may, &c, The pleasure grounds are 
most tastefully laid out and contain very fine 
ornamental timber and shrubs, excellent fruit 
and kitchen garden, fernery, &c. There isa 
good church, and a chapel of ease has been 
built at. National school. Possession is 
subject to the present incumbency, Rector aged 
57 in 1882. For a sufficient price the vender 
will allow interest on the purchase-money wx 
tila vacancy.—Lnglish Paper. ‘ 
—— Oo 


RIOGHES AND FRIENDSHIP. 


A certain man of vast estate, 
And generous mind withal, 

So freely spent it on his friends, 
He soon had none at all. 


His fickle friends discovered this, 
And then their worth they showed; 

They Jeft him, nor e’en paid the debt 
Of gratitude they owed. 


Ere long the man got rich again— 
Much richer than before; 

And those who then received so.much, 
Came now—expecting more! 


The man had by this time, howe’er, 
A lesson great been taught; 

And straight he sent them all away, 
With the large sum of—naught ! 


Friends, he had learned, do round us flook 
When we are rich and great; 

But when want comes ana troubles rise, 
They leave us to our fate. 


And he had learned what oft is seen 
When friends are in request, 
That those of whom we think the least 
Turn out to be the best. 
—Chambers’s Journal 


— 


A Roman Bronze Eacue.—The most re- 
markable find, however, was that of a bronze 
eagle, 6 inchesin height, which was found under 
amass of charred timber. It has been wrenched 
from its-standard, and its wings, which were 
vertical, had been torn away. It was found 
in a small room on the left of the basilica. On 
careful comparison of the representations of 
the Roman eagles borne at the head of tne 


legions, it agreed in every particular with 
them, even to the molding in which the 
feathers are depicted, The President of 
the Zoological Society had _ pointed 
out to Mr. Joyce that it resembled the 
Assyrian pattern, a circumstance which 
indicated for the cast a very  con- 
siderable antiquity. The eyes were prominent 
and pointed upward, and were of exceeding 
beauty. I believe there was but one standard 
with an eagle toa legion, andas the Roman 
Army consisted of auxiliaries from almost all 
nations that from time to time had fallen un- 
der the Roman arms, the banners must have 
been singularly diversified. It has been gener- 
ally stated that the Silchester eagle is unique, 
but itis notso. In the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, 1873, occurs a no- 
tice by Mr. Grover of the finding of a portion 
of a bronze eagle in Victoria-street, city, 
which had in a similar manner been wrenched 
from the fulmen grasped by the talons. The 
feathering was similar, the wings were want- 
ing, and it had been purposely mutilated.— 
Archeological Society. 


Mme. Gwetr.—There is nothing in royal 
rank to deprive its holders and their families 
of any advantage derivable from having a 
surname. Bourbon, Romanoff, Wittelsbach, 
Nassau, Braganza, Wasa, Hohenzollern, Habs- 
burg, Valois, Stewart, Jagellon, and Hohen- 
stauffen are all cases in point; and as regards 
Queen Victoria’s children, their family name 
is their mother’s, not their father’s, as her 


rank was so much superior to his, and she was 
the heiress of a greater family. And her fam- 
ily name is Gwelf. Whenalate Duke of Bruns- 
wick was outlawed for debt in this country, I re- 
member that the proclamation of outlawry was 
directed against ‘‘ George William Frederick 
Gwelf, Esq., commonly called Duke of Bruns- 
wick.” There are, no doubt, sovereign houses 
whose members do not use any surnames, but 
in some of these cases they possess them. That 
of the Saxon House, for example, is Wettin, 
thesurname of that Elector Frederick wha 
was grandfather of the Ernest and Albert 
from whom the two main branches of the 
family are named. And the royal house of 
Italy has used Savoy as its family name for 
raany centuries, from Boniface, of Savoy, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the thirteenth 
century, down to ‘‘ Eugenio von Savoye,”’ the 
colleague of Marlborough.—The Spectator. 


THe Women ELEvEeNs.—With ladies so 
skillful at lawn-tennis, and}such adepts at 
* tricycling,’? one wonders no enterprising 
Secretary of a cricket club has endeavored to 
popularize female cricket. Women have played 
the game, and have distinguished themselves 
atit. In 1797 amatch was played in the Parish 
of Bury between 11 married women and i1 
maidens, which was won by the matrons by £0 
runs. In 1811 two women elevens, selected from 
Surrey and Hantz, played a match at Balls’s 
Pond for 500 guineas. The contest was pro- 
moted by two sporting noblemen. The per- 
formers were of all ages and sizes—from 14 to 
60. The young wore shawls and the old long 
cloaks. Hampsbire’s color was blue, while 
Surrey sported blue and orange. Surrey’s 
best bowler and runner was Ann Baker, who 
was 60 years of age. Hampshire won. The 
top score on their side was 40, which was mads 
by one of the youngest of the players. In 
1423 a match was played in the County of Nor- 
folk between 11 married and 11 single women 
for 11 pairs of gioves. The matrons won. In 
the same year, in Kent, a similar match was 
played, when the spinsters were victorious.— 
Belgravia. 


A TESTAMENTARY Currosity.—In 1877 
aman who died in Berlin leaving behind him 
a fortune of 34,000 marks, surprised all whe 
knew him by devising that 32,000 marksstould 
goto the authorities of his native place, and 


that the remainder should be divided between 


nine relatives and a friend with whom he had 
quarreled, the share of any one of the legatees 
becoming forfeited if he followed the testator ta 
the grave. His relatives religiously obeyed 
the dead man’s decree, but the estranged 
friend, remembering old times, could not re- 
frain from going quietly to the church-yard 
and paying his last respects to the deceased. 
By and by a codicil came to light directing 
that if any one of the 10 legatees under the 
will should disobey the injunction regarding 
the last ceremony he was to receive the bulk 
of the money left to the testator’s town, and, 
thanks to the shrewd device, the man who 
thought more of his old friendship than his old 
friend’s money found himself comfortably pro- 


vided for for the rest of his life.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


A Lossrer.—We find that the lobster 
uses one of his claws for the purpose of anchor- 
ing himself. After he bas been swimming 
about for some time and he wants to stop and 
think, he lays hold of something with this 


claw, which is the one with the little rounded 
teeth. While he is resting there, there proba- 
bly goes along something very tempting In the 
way of food, and then he uses the other claw, 
which has the smal! saw-like teeth, tolay hold 
of it. Then, of course, he carries it it in his 
mouth, also assisted by the other claw, Again, 
while he is dealing in the manner | have de- 
scribed, he may see some one against whom 
he bas a grudge, or, perhaps, one of those bi- 
neds calling themselves men may come and in- 
terfere with him, and then he flourishes his 
claws, and very probably he, as the lawyers 
say, inserts a ‘* claws,” or rather a pair, and if 
he does so, there is no necessity for obtaining 


information as to the effect, you will know it 


yourself; because those claws are very power- 
ful nipping orgavs, and you would probably 


make a remark if one of them caught hold of 
you.—aiks About science, Dunman. 


Tue Karrr Ciicx.—The language of the 
Amaxosa is *‘rich in words and is musical in 


expression;” and it contains three clicks, 


“which are now represented in writing by 
the superfluous letters c, g, anda.” Itis at first 
encouraging to be told that they are easily 
sounded separately by Europeans, ‘‘ thec by 
withdrawing the tongue sharply from the 
front teeth, the g by doing the same from the 
roof of the mouth, and the « by drawing the 
breath in a peculiar way between the 
tongue and the side teeta.” But Mr. 
Theal afterward saddens his readers by 
the information that these clicks ‘ gen- 
erally prove an insurmountable difficulty to 
an aduit who wishes to learn to speak the 
language.” The language of the women varies 
a good deal from that of the men, on account 
of the custom called ukuhlonipa, which 
prohibits females from pronouncing the names 
of any o! their hustand’s male relatives in the 
ascending line, or any words whatever in 


which the principal syllables of such names 
occur. — Zhe A 





MODERN TABLE CUTLERY 


IMPROVEMENTS 1N THE OCONTRIV- 
ANCES FOR EATING. 

OUR KNIVES AND FORKS—FINE STEEL AND 
PLATED WARE—MODERN REQUIREMENTS 
——THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF AN AMER- 
ICAN INDUSTRY, 


It would be hazardous to conjecture how 


much the comfort of a household depends upon a 
sharp knife. Paterfamilias, even if of a zood-tem- 
pered and an easy-going frame of mind, is apt to 
become irritated when brought face to face with a 
Steaming joint and surrounded by a hungry and 
impatient progeny unless the carver with which 
all demands are to be metisin order. And it is 
really appalling to reflect how seldom this is the 
vase. If reliable statistics upon a subject so pure- 
ly domestic could be obtained we are convinced 
that it would be proved that home happiness and 
concord have increased at a surprising ratio 
Since if became the fashion to carve at a side 
table. Families rejoicing in a butler are indeed 
enviable on this score, if upon no other, and cer- 
tainly the head of every household upon whom the 
dissection of poultry or the dispensation of a sur- 
loin depends should be allowed a large latitude in 
regard to strong and even vituperative expres- 
sions. It is sad to think that the Sabbath harmony 
of many a home may be marred this very day by a 
notched and blunted knife! And apart from 
this, there certainly is a fascination about cutlery 
which cannot be overrated, and out of sheer grati- 
tude for the great improvements which have taken 
place in regard to it during the last few years we 
may profitably turn our attention toa considera- 
tion of the knives, forks, and spoons which grace 
our tables, and upon the lustre of which so very 
much of their beauty depends. 

In a recent work upon the etivuette of the dinner 
table it was amusing to finda piece of advica of- 
fered to the intelligent reader upon the manage- 
ment of the knife and fork. **You are not ex- 
pected,”’ writes the sapient mentor, “to put the 
knife in your mouth upon any account whatever, 
orto pick up peas with your fork.”’ The connec- 
ion of these sentences would appear toimply that 
the blade of the knife was the proper receptacle 
for the peas, but the meaning isa little involved, 
and it is unquestionably safer to keep the knife out 
of the mouth. Knives, of eourse, played an im- 
portant part in domestic history long before forks 
Were invented, and when first the latter imple- 
ments appeared it was considered rather a mark 
of effeminacy or ultra-refinement to use them. 
To such a degree was this prejudice in- 
dulged against them in France that in the six- 
teenth century the use of forks was considered 
sinful in monasteries, and the monks split up into 
two parties upon the question, the elder and con- 
Servative priests forbidding their use and the 
younger and progressive men advocating it upon 
the score of cleanliness. Very amusing accounts 
are given in some of the early chronicles of the dis- 
coloration of the fingers at meals on account of the 
coloring matter that was put into sauces, saf- 
fron, more especially, beingin greatfavor. ‘*The 
Italians,’’ says a quaint old writer, “and also most 
strangers Who are cormorant in Italy do alwaies 
at their meales use a little forke whenthey cut 
their meate, the forkes being made of yronn or of 
steele, and some of silver, but these are only used 
by gentiemen.”’ He goeson to explain that “the 
reason of this curiosity” lies in the fact that the 
Italian cannot “endure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seeing that all men’s fingers are not 
clean alike.’? Many worthy English people consid- 
ered these as mere travelers’ tales, and heartily 
ridiculed the custom when by slow degrees it 
made its way across the Channel. Ben Jonson 
talks of 

** The laudable use of forks, 

Brought into custom here as they are in Italy 
lo the sparing of napkins.” 
Butin anaccovnt of a visit to the Hungarian 
Court some 200 years earlier a chronicler of the 
day praises the King for eating without a fork and 
vet keeping his clothes unsoiled. The steel forks 
in use by our great-grandparents were unwieldy 
contrivances, generally only two-pronged, like the 
modern carving-fork, and many such may still be 
seen in country districts in England. The black- 
handled knife and fork in the kitchens of modern 
houses bear a family likeness to them, but tne last 
50 years have witnessed such improvements in this 
branch of manufacture that the poorest laborer to- 
day possesses a knife which would have been 
looked upon as amarvel of workmanship early in 
the century. The five-cent stores in New-York of- 
lerto the purchaser a three-pronged steel fork 
andaknifeto match for 5 cents apiece, to say 
nothing of a steel to sharpen the latter upon at the 
same price! Provably very little steel enters into 
the composition of these inexpensive articles, and 
they would hardly be dangerous even in a class of 
society where the knife and throat are not unac- 
guainted with each other. 

In modern homes the bright, glittering steel fork 
has jong since largely given place to the plated or 
silver one, and within the last few years plated 
knives have largely usurped the place of unplated 
Bteel, and, in spite of one cr two obvious objec- 
tions tothem, they appear to be rapidiy gaining in 
favor. Foremost among these objections is the 
bluntness of plated knives, even if the blade be- 

h the plating is made of the best tempered 
1; and then, unless very heavily plated, the 
silver wears off and the knife loses much 
Deauty. 
pasily cleaned, and is not so likely to lose its beauty 
y scratching and notching, as every housekeeper 
knows the best steel knife will. And again, it 
has long been recognized that some articles of food 
are spoiled if cut by steel, fish notably so, fruit 
also, and that acids act injuriously upon burnished 
and, moreover, produce’ stains which 
always difficult to remove. Many have 
been the powders and mixtures recommended as 
infallible for cleaning and polishing steel knives, 
and many the methods introduced tor the purpose, 
from the wooden knife-board, with powdered 
brick dust, or the leather pad, with emery powder, 
to the rotary knife-cleaner, warranted to cleana 
lozen at one time without taking the edge off any. 
All these contrivances and the vexations attend- 
ant upon constant trials made of one or another 
are dispensed with by the substitution of plated 
xnives, and itis little wonder that they are found 
nalarger number of homes every year. For the 
penefit of those who still “ wrastle’’ with steel 
knives and their propensity to stain the method 
employed by an energetic Frenchwoman may have 
an interest; it certainly was simple and, as far as 
we know, unique. First, having the knives thor- 
oughly wiped, she made the lad whose duty it was 
to polish them secure aclean cork and dip it into 
moistened brick-dust, then rub the knife rapidly 
with it. The effect was magical in the disappear- 
ince of stains and the brightness at once imparted 
xo the steel. Whether the results were due to the 
zork or the moistened brick-dust or the energy 
with which it was applied we scarcely feel compe- 
tent to state, but a dull knife was never scen upon 
her table. 

In ordinary British households the steel knife 
still holds its own, excepting for the eating of fish 
or fruit, for which purposes silver or plated knives 
are expressly made and in universal use. In Ger- 
mauy the inferior quality of the table cutlery is a 
source of constant annoyance, while in France 
competition with English manufacturers has long 
been keen. The cutlery of Great Britain carried 
away most of the prizes for superior workmanship 
and finish, and even yet the ** Rodgers”’ and other 
special makes command the highest prices, but 
within the last 40 years great progress has been 
made in the United States in this industry. And 
while the finest and most expensive cutlery is 
still imported from Sheflield and other centres 
of English manufacture an immense trade 
in domestic cutlery has sprung up, and American 
knives are found upon many European tables. 
There are various reasons for this, foremostamong 
them the fact that in this country ma¢hinery 
enters far more largely into the manufacture of 
cutlery than in England, where the finest steel 
blades are forged, ground, and polished by hand, 
pach blade receiving ashare of minute and indi- 
vidual attention which is impossible where hun- 
dreds are turned out at onetime. This individual 
manipulation enables a workman to deteet the very 
smallest irregularity in the warp of the steel, and 
to bestow upon each separate piece that passes 
through his hands the amount of care that is ne- 
cessary to bring it!to the very highest state of perfec- 
tion. For this reason the trade in English cutlery 
still shows an increase as far as the finest goods are 
toncerned, and the Sheffield manufacturer stands 
gnrivaled in the highest branches of hisart. And 
again, in turning out very cheap goods, such, for 
example, as are found at the five-cent stores, the 
English factories can still compete satisfactorily 
with those of this country, owing tothe greater 
cheapness of labor; but it is in the vast intermedi- 
ate field of general supply for ordinary use that we 
must seek the results of American enterprise. And 
In this field the British confess themselves outri- 
valed Of the numberless houses which a few years 
ago were represented inthis country for middle- 
class cutlery goods, not one in ten remains, and 
not only isthe home demand supplied by cutlery 
of domestic make, but very large exports are made 
to different parts of the world, notably to Africa, 
Australia, Germany, and Spain. In addition;to the 
great advantages which the use of machinery gives 
the American manufacturer of middle-class goods, 
he derives still further facility from the variety of 
the materials now used for handles. 

The expense of a knife depends very greatly 
upon the handle, in first-class goods almost en- 
tirely so, the same quality of steel being invariably 
used for the blades, and the price of imported 
cutlery has increased largely within the last few 

ears upon this account. The handles of the best 
English knives are invariably made of ivory, and 
In this article there has been a formidable advance 
of no less than from $300 to $400 a ton, and there is 
a prospect of a still further risein price. The value 

of a ton of ivory is about $6,000, and the estimate 
of material used is one pound to one dozen small 
knives. In this country, on the contrary, ivory 
is now comparatively little used, other materials 
being employed for handles even for the finest 
knives. Of these celluloid is the most remarkable, 
The English claim to have been the inventors of 
this, or of a precisely similar material, which is 
known as xlomite, and a large trade has been car- 
ried on by them in celluloid-bandled knives, but 
nothing in comparison to the extent to which they 
are manufactured in this country. The basis of 
celluloid is tissue paper, and eamphor enters largely 
Into its composition, together with a pigment of 
white zinc lead, which gives it the necessary hard- 
ness. It is almost impossible to break it, and there 
is no danger of the unsightly cracks in a 
celluloid knife handle which are the perpetual 
torment of the mistresses of Irish servants. Be- 
sides celluloid various materials are pressed into 
the services by American ingenuity. Cheap knives 
have handles of coca bola wood, which is imported 
from the isthmus, and in spite of difficulty of trans- 
port is very much cheaper than bone. Then we 


steel, 
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On the other hand, plated ware is more | 


have the ebony handles, the material for which is 
imported from Zanzibar, carried from the interior 
of Africa upon the backs of natives and shipped in 
immense quantities to America. Rubber 


the patent, which is an old German one and 
has now lapsed, having amounted to $40,000 a 
year. Many _ varieties of one, too, are 
used, and horn is still in demand for 
the handles of carving knives and forks. An im- 
mense trade is done in the solid steel knives, of 
which handle and blade are made in one plece, 
These, which are of British manufacture, are im- 
ported here and plated for the American market. 
Plated table cutlery, as we have seen, ls popular 
here, and immense quantities of it are supplied to 
the Southern States. The appearance of American 
cutlery is much in its favor. Inthe cheaper knives 
metal is used in the handles, and serves both as or- 
nament and rivets, and great attention is paid to 
the shape both of handle and blade. Some of the 
more expensive knives and plated forks have pearl 
handles, curiously cut and twisted. The pearl itself 
is imported from India and Manila and cutin 
New-York City, where pearl-catting forms a dis- 
tinct branch of trade. A finel nished knife 
passes through fifty different hands, 

Very interesting facts concerning the cutlery in- 
dustry relate to the workmen andthe efforts 
made to protectthem from the injurious steel 
filings which enter the lungs. Some years ago the 
mortality among them was terrible; 85 years was 
considered an average life fora dry grinder, and 
in the English cutlery districts there is very great 
mortality among the hands, owing to their careless- 
nessand reluctance to use the fan which most 
manufacturers supply for their protection, and 
also because, except in the case of the largest 
firms, the manufacture of knives and forks is not 
carried out to completion in one building, but is 
often subdivided, forging being carried on in the 
forger’s ;own home, grinding at the hovel of the 
grinder, so that visitors to the great Sheffield cutlery 
districts are surprised and disappoinied at the ab- 
sence of sheer factories. In this country the case 
is quite different. Immense cutting manufactories 
exist, where machinery of the most improved kina 
is employed, and where every suggestion for 
the comfort and health of the workmen is carried 
out. In these establishments immense ‘ blowers” 
disperse the steel dust, and the average health of 
the workman isas good as that. of ej other me- 
chanic. There is a fashion in table cutlery as well 
as in other matters, and demand is now made for 

lated or silver fish knives and forks, which have 
ong been in general use in England, and are now 
largely used here, and also for dessert knives and 
forks. This latter,as arule, have pearl handles, 
and are very light and pretty. 

Medium-sized knives are becoming general for 
ordinary use—that isto say, people use one sized 
knife for dinner and breakfast and for various 
courses, instead of having, as was formerly usual, 
large knives for meat and smaller ones for bread 
and butter, cheese, &c. Carving-knives are 
grooved and curved, pointed and improved in 
various Ways; very often they have the stag-horn 
handies, especially those which are made for the 
Southern trade, and in carving-forks there isa 
recent improvement. which is of great value, in 
the shape of a guard, which constitutes 
a rest when pushed back, and when up 
is far safer for the carver than ‘the old- 
fashioned guard. Butter-knives, cheese-scoops, 
have all received attentiom from the modern 
manufacturer: so, too, have carvin«-knives, and as 
we commenced our review of table eutlery by lamen- 
tations over the notched and blunted carving- 
knives with which we are all, alas! familiarly ac- 
quainted, we cannot close it more fittingly 
than by informing our readers that the American 
carving-knife is now taking the precedence of all 
but the most expensive English ones, and that 
travelers in Europe protest that they have met with 
none there that could compare for finish and that 
desirable qualification, “edge,” with those which 
have recently been perfected by the leading cutlery 
manufacturers of the United States. 
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THE RETAIL MARKETS. 
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WHAT THE HOUSEWIFE HAS TO PAY FOR 
FRUITS, VEGETABLES, AND PROVISIONS. 
Grapes are now in the height of their sea- 

son. They are abundant, there is a large variety 

in the markets and stores, and the quality of the 
fruit is excellent. Choice Delaware grapes are 
worth 30 cents per pound, and those of fair to 

good quality 20 to 25 cents; choice Concords, 10 

cents per pound, and fair to good, 4to 6 cents; 

Ives, choice, cents, and fair to good, 5 to 

10 cents; White Rebeccas and Marthas, choice, 

30 cents, and fair to good, 15 to 20 cents; Dianas, 


choice, 15 cents, and ‘arto good, 8 to 10 cents; 


California, Morceco, Tokay, and Muse tt grapes, per 
4}g-pound box, $1 25 to $1 50; hothuuse Muscat 
and Black Hamburg, £0 cents to $1. Vine large 
pears of the Duchess variety sell per dozen at 50 
cents to $1. Choice Bartletts are worth 
in the stores from 50 to 7% cents per 
dozen, and poor to good quality _ sell 
in the markets at 20 to 50 cents. Choico 
Seckel pears are worth 25 to 40 cents per dozen, 
and common 25 cents per quart. Cooking pears 
sellat10to 20 cents per quart. Large Magnum 
Bonum plums are worth 35 cents per quart in the 
stores, and large prunes bring 40 cents per quart. 
Choice green gages sell for 30 cents per quart, and 
common }{ 3, including blue gages and dam- 
sons, for 20 to 25 cents. Peaches are in good sup- 
ply. Choice fruit is dear,and common sells at 
low prices. Choice peaches sell in the fruit stores 
at 25 to 60 cents per dozen, and good ones are 
worth 10 to 25 cents per quart in the markets. 
Smocks, which are good for preserving, are worth 
7 cents to $1 50 per basket Prices for 
peaches generally lower during the 
season on Saturday than any other day, 
as the hucksters do not want to carry them 
over Sunday. The general range of prices per 
basket yesterday afternoon in Washington Market 
for common to choice was 30 cents to $2 50. 
Oranges are scarce, and choice Mediterranean lots 
are dear, selling in the fruit stores at $1 per dozen. 
Jamaica oranges of poor quality are in good supply 
and sell at 3) to 60cents per aozen. Lemons are 
abundant and cheap. Good to choice sell at 12to 
25 cents per dozen. and poor ones are lower. 
Limes are worth 10 to 20 cents per dozen; red 
bananas, from Cuba, 30 to 60 cents, and yellow, 
from Aspinwall, 25 to 50 cents; cantaloupes, each, 
8 to 80 cents; watermelons, 15 to 50 cents; whor- 
tleberries, 15 cents per quart. Mushrooms are in 
fair supply now, and are worth 20 to 50 cents per 
pound. Other vegetables are in good supply, and 
sell generally at the prices given in last Sunday’s 
Times. 

Poultry is very good now. The supply is mod- 
erate, and prices are high for choice quality. Spring 
and old turkeys are worth in Washington Market 
20 to 25 cents per pound: scalded chickens, 23 to 
25 cents, and Philadelphia dry-picked, 28 to 3 
cents; fowls, 20 to 22 cents; young ducks, 24 to 28 
cents; Boston geese, 20 to 25 cents, and other 
geese 20 te 22cents. Grouse are in fair supply, 
and other game is scarce and dear. Woodcock 
are worth $2 per pair; partridges, $2 to $2 25 per 
pair; grouse, 75 cents to $125 per pair; tame 
squabs, $3 to $3 50 per dozen. 

Bacon is dearer, selling in the Vesey-street stores 
at 18 cents per pound. Ham sells in these estab- 
lishments at 17 cents per pound and shoulders at 18 
cents. Prices for fresh meat are unchanged. 
Choice butter may be bought in Washington Mar- 
ket for from 82 to 35 cents per pound, and good 
cheese for from 15 to 16 cents per pound. Fresh 
eggs are worth 25 to 36 cents per dozen, the higher 
price being for those from near points. 
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THE JUDGMENT AGAINST OFFICER SELIG. 

The judgment obtained by E. M. Freund 
against officer Louis of the Broadway 
squad, has been placed on file in the Police Central 
Office,and will bea lien upon the officer’s salary. 
Mr. Freund appeared in the case as assignee of 


ex-Senator Jacob Seebacher. When the latter was 
a Senator in 1889 he loaned, it was alleged, $10 to 
Officer Selig. The officer in his answer to the sum- 
mons before Justice Alfred Steckler, testified that 
Seebacher never loaned him so much as asingle 
cent. At a political meeting, the officer added, 
where office-holders were being assessed for the 
expenses of a parade, Senater Seebacher declared 
that he would pay $10 as the officer’s assessment. 
Judgment was rendered against the officer. 
Now that the ex-Senator, through his friend, Mr. 
Freund, is about to collect the $10, the officer’s 
friends, mindful of the fact that he is a poor man, 
are urging upon the Police Commissioners the 
propriety of permitting Mr. Freund or ex-Senator 
Sebacher to collect the money in installments of 
$1 for each month until the full sum snall be paid. 
ae SS} ERA: 


J. C. TIPTON'S ARREST. 
Joshua C. Tipton, of Ohio, was arrested in 
this City by a Deputy Sheriff on Tuesday last, and 
locked up in Ludlow-Street Jail in default of $9,000 


bail. He is the junior member of the firm of F. W. 
Tipton & Co., which has several places of business 
in Ohio. A suit has been begun against the firm by 
Messrs. Bates. Reed & Cooley, of this City, who 
charge that F. W. Tipton & Co. procured goods 
from them on false pretenses. An order for the 
arrest of the defendants was granted by Judge 
Lawrence. in Supreme Court, Chambers, and on it 
Joshua ©. Tipton was taken into custody. His 
counsel, Col. Charles §S. Spencer, yesterday pro- 
cured an order to the plaintiffs to show cause to- 
morrow why the order of arrest should not be va- 
cated, or why the bail should not be reduced and 
an eariy day appointed for the trial of the suit. In 
the affidavit on which the order to show cause was 
granted Mr. Tipton avers that the charges of false 
pretenses are faise, and that the affairs of his firm 
were in the condition in February last that they 
were then represented to be in. 
et 


DEATH OF BPHRAIM SOURS. 
Ephraim Sours, one of the oldest and most 
prominent citizens of Port Chester, Westchester 


County, died suddenly yesterday morning. Mr. 
Sours established the first dry goods store in the 
village, about 30 years ago, and at the time of his 
death was in the same business. He was a Deacon 
in the Presbyterian Church and Superintendent of 
its Sunday-school. He was a Director of the First 
National Band and savings bank, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Reading-rcom Association. Mr. Sours 
was about 70 years of age, and leaves a widow and 
three daughters, 
a a RS. 
AN ALLEGHD SWINDLER IN COURT. 

Thomas Hunter, of No. 48 Madison-street, 

has recently been going about the City soliciting 


money for the widow of James Bochm, who was 
kilied In Graff’s factory, in Newark, N. J. He ob- 
tained $5 from James T. Dickerson, of No. 70 Gold- 
street, who discovered that the man was a fraud. 
Hunter was arrested and arraigned inthe Tombs 
Police Court yesterday. and on his person was 
found asubscription list with about 125 fictitious 
names signed to it. He was held for examination 
in default of $1.000 haib 
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WORKS OF JAPANESE ART 


Sandie 
THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THEM 
EXISTING 1N AMERICA. 

A GREAT TRADE WHICH HAS PROVED NEAR- 
LY FATAL TO THE ART OF JAPAN— 
IMITATION ARTICLES PRODUCED IN 
FRANCE—THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
AWAKE TO THE DANGER. 


Partly because the United States were the 
first to break down the literally Chinese wall which 
Japan had formed about herself,and partly be- 
cause the transcontinental railways brought East 
and West together in North America, the artistic 
manufactures and objects of virtu of Japan found 
their first market here rather than in Europe. 
Doubtless there are in Europe, notably in France 
and Holland, individual collectors of Japanese bric- 
&-brac who buy more lavishly than any in the 
United States. But it is only necessary to look 
about one’s self in New-York to perceive tkat 
only in America is there a large popular demand 
for Japanese art manufactures. At first solitary 
Americans began to import small quantities of 
Japanese goods. They were generally clerks who 
had been inthe employ of American and European 
firms in China and Japan, or they were enterprising 
Captains or mates of vessels. Some few there were 
who haunted the great warehouses of the East Riv- 
er and made a smart bargain with Incoming mates 
and stewards, not always to the advantage of the 
Customs of the United States. As the taste for 
Japanese things grew capital entered the field. 
Shops were no longer confined to base- 
ments in Front-street, but appeared in 
the busiest parts of Broadway. Now there 
are two or three magazines of Japanese goods 
which are in all probability larger and more rich- 
ly stocked than similar places in any part of the 
world, not excluding Japan. The stranger who 
goes to Japan looks in vain for such an array of 
handsome and costly things as one may see by 
strolling through the rooms of Vantine or the 
Japanese Trading Company. Such firms have 
their resident correspondents on the lookout in 
Japan for anything choice that is offered for sale. 
Moreover, they have their traveling agents, who 
are fair connoisseurs in their way, and adopt 
the time-honored system of traversing Japan 
in all directions with their eyes and ears 
wide cpen and their pockets full of money. 
The drain the, United States has made on the finer 
qualities of Japanese art work has been tremen- 
dous; it went along with the drain made by the 
extravagant collectors in Europe on the very 
choicest articles. And the results, predicted more 


than 10 years ago by an able writer inthe Revue’ 
des Deux Mondes, came with the inevitableness of 


asunset. The stock of old things was soon de- 
pleted, although not entirely exhausted, and the 
Japanese received a tremendous stimulus to pro- 
duce their own art works in a quantity to which 
they were neither accustomed nor for which 
they were in any way prepared. They had to 
contend, moreover, with the skillful forgers of na- 
tive work on the banks of theSeine. And though 
any one who has natural taste and some little 
practice in judging Oriental bric-d-brao is seldom 
deceived by the Parisian article, yet the ordinary 


buyer did not pereeive the fraud, and indeed was 
likely to prefer the brighter, compacter, smoother, 
more symmetrical appearance of the French imi- 
tation. To meet the increasing demand the Japan- 
eso began to turn out bronzes, earthen and china 
ware, lacquers, and papier-maché articles witha ra- 
pidity that soon destroyed their taste. 
That taste was more the result of a 
slow sifting during the centuries of va- 
rious shapes and colors appropriate to various 
articies, or of the thought bestowed on some form 
by a descendant of along line of artisans during 
many years. The childish side of the Japanese 
character, which makes them personally charming, 
and goes fora great deal in the happy, spontane- 
ous qualities of theirart, has appeared ina disa- 
greeable light. The potteries imported of late 
years are often most offensive in colorand orna- 
mentation. Euormous jars overloaded with vege- 
tation and figures in almost entire relief, paintings 
of skeletons, grimacing faces that have no fun 
or point, chinaware spoiled by vicious com- 
binations of colors, umbrellas gaudy instead of 
boldin painting, embroideries that have neither 
taste nor fiuish—these are the burdenof the Ja- 
panese shops of late. The old pieces have grown 
rarer and rarer. The cloissonné is raw and cold in 
color, although often of acloser and finer work- 
manship than the good old pieces. In fine, that 
the influence of the Western demand has beea for 
the time being nearly fatal to Japanese art is plain 
to any one who will take the trouble to examine 
the bulk of articles for sale in the New-York shops. 

The Japanese have not lacked friends to warn 
them of their deterioration and to suggest reme- 
dies. Some time agothey took a leaf from their 
distant cousins, the Chinese, and determined to 
have a share in the profits at this as well as at the 
Japan end of the line. They are whole or part 
owners of many of the shops in New-York. Now, 
the fact that their art at home is deteriorating 
seems to have disturbed the Japanese Government. 
Quite lately steps have been taken which seem to 
have for thelr object the protection of Japanese 
art against foreign influences. We learn from the 
Chrysanthemum, a@ jittle monthly published in 
English at Yokohama, that the action is meant to 
encourage the native schools. ‘* Whether 
it is due to the late craze, ephemeral 
though such things are, in the fashions of 
Western lands for Japanese decorations, or to the 
art lectures lately delivered in Tokio ,by a foreign 
Professor, laudatory of Japanese as superior to 
Western schools, the Government has decided to 
close the schools of sculpture and painting which 
have been doing gcod initiatory work during the 
last six years, and to call for an art exhibition 
from which all foreign styles are to be excluded.”’ 
Probably it is neither the praise of the foreign Pro- 
fessor northe “late craze’ for Japanese decora- 
tion which has moved the Government to this step. 
Rather is it the patent fact that Japanese work- 
men no longer do good work, and that in Eu- 
rope and America the fact has been known 
for some time, and has had, and will in- 
creasingly have, bad effects onthe sale of Japanese 
work abroad. It may well be questioned whether 
the closing of schools of Western work is wise, but 
perhaps the Japanese are at present so given over 
to the imitation of Western {ideas and processes 
that they will rujn their own art without acquiring 
ours. It might seem thata foreign school would 
— helpful as an example and perhaps, judg- 
ng from the majority of schools, a warning, 
how not to make objects of the fine arts. For 
the other part of the ‘eer exhibition 
of Japanese art which {s entirely unin- 
flueuced by Western ideas—there can be only 
unqualified praise. The first step to rescue them- 
selves is to bring together good Japanese work in 
quantities sufficient to serve us a standard of ref- 
erence and to impress native workmen with the 
qualities that thelr predecessors had and which 
they are in danger of losing. Everybody who 
loves beautiful things ought to wish the Japanese 
well in their attempt. Apparently they alone 
have the secret of designing and fashioning cer- 
tain articles that are both useful and ornamental 
for the house or for the person. With al! their 
skill the Parisians manage to just fail of the fine 
touch when they set themselves to imitate 
opera things; they try to improve on the 
Oriental, and the result is that they brush the feath- 
ers from the butterfly’s wing. French and Ameri- 
can’ painters oweagreat debt to Japanese art. 
Without possessing the highest qualities in the 
highest degree, it has what are called lower quall- 
ties in the very highest degree. It has 
given, with its fresh picturesgueness, its 
naturalness, its happy alertness, just the 
fillip to the somewhat Philistine French and 
Anglo-Saxon artists which these needed. And it is 
not by any means only in *‘ decorative” art that the 
Japanese influence has been healthy and life- 
giving when used by artists of intellect. The in- 
fluence has extended to work on the highest 
planes, and has been all the more efficacious for 
being often completely made over and concealed. 
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THE AUTHOR'S OWN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Irom the Pali Mall Gazette. 

A collection of 64 illustrations by Victor 
Hugo for the ‘'Travailleurs de la Mer,” recently 
published, shows again the superiority of book 
illustration, as opposed to book adornment, by the 
author himself to that of the supplementary artist, 
as illustrated notably in the case of Tnackeray and 
Blake. The drawings in question are extremely 
curious. blurred, and blotchy dabs of ink, of a style 
something between Gustave Doré and Mr. Whistler, 
with a dash, perhaps, of the darker sketches of a 


landscape of Constable. As in the author’s writ- 
ings the thought shines through the grotesqueness 
of the language, so here the impression intended to 
be conveyed shines through the blur, and that cer- 
tain sympathy between the text and the iliustra- 
tion which is so desirable is attained. The follow- 
ing is, perhaps, a fair sample of the book: A black 
steamer just visible on a sea of ink and sky of ink; 
a touch of light on the horizon, and a little white 
smoke from the funnel. ‘I have drawn sg 3 own 
destiny,” says the poet; ‘‘a ship beaten by the 
storm in the middle of the monstrous ocean, almost 
overcome, assailed by the foam, and having only a 
little smoke, which the wind bears away. and 
which is its force.”” Whether a good book 
needs illnstrations as good wine needs no 
bush is an open question, for if the ones of pic- 
tures is to give the reader a material view of the 
scove or character under the author’s guarantee 
that it fairly well represents what he has written, 
that is seldom attained. ‘The difficulties that Diok- 
ens underwent in endeavoring to get Phiz to seize 
his thoughts are we!l known, and the same is prob- 
ably true of many others. Thackeray, even when 
interpreted by others, as, for instanoe, even by 
Frederick Walker, is not Thackeray, and there are 
few books where a reader is not absolutely startled 
or misled by the artist’s rendering of the charac- 
ters. That authors do not 1n tnese davsof fac simile 
reprodaction try and illustrate their own books 
more is to be regretted. Most authors have proba- 
blv tried at one time or another to draw their char- 
acters on paper, and it is perhaps the greatest error 
to imagine that excellent drawing is required. 
Some of the best and most expressive caricatures 
in the world betray hideous draughtsmanship but 
effect their obiect. which is to suit the drawing to 
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the word and the word to the drawing, which was 
the secret of Gavarni, But this seems seldom to 
have been realized. 
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AT SPOTISYLVANIA. 


GALLANT ACT OF A CONFEDERATE TO A 


WOUNDED UNION SOLDIER. 

By J. H. Moore, of the Seventh Tennessee Regiment. 

After the repulse of the second assault our 
Givision-sharpshooters, under Lieut. F. 8. Harris, 
and a heavy skirmish force, under Lieut. Byrd 
Wilmouth, advanced on the enemy and continued 
the contest in the pine woods inourfront. Here, 
in the very skirts of {the woods, was the evidence 
of how terribly destructive was our fire. Though 
the two assaults had lasted hardly an hour, yet the 
Federal dead and wounded lay as thick on the 
ground asifa battle had raged foraday. Herein 


the pine woods, on the advance of our skirmishers 
and sharpshooters, occurred the thrilling and 
chivalrous scene that occasioned the writing of the 
following letter, which was received by Gen. W. 
W. Estill, of Nashville: 

F LEBANON, Mo., Aug. 25, 1880, 
Adjutant- General of Tennessee : 

Sir: Isaw from a St. Louis paper some weeks 
since thata soldier in the Federal Army in 1864 
found by writing to youa friend who saved his 
life during the war. It was my misfortune to be 
fearfully wounded at Spottsylvania Court-house, 
Va.,:on that terrible 12thfof May, 1864. in a charge 
against a Tennessee brigade in the Confederate 
army. Tho Tennessee brigade occupied what was 
known afterward as the Dead Angle, with a strong 
line of sharpsnooters about 75 yards in front and 
about the sume distance from our line.’ I could 
distinctly see the officer in eommand of the sharp- 
shooters passing along the line sending his 
line. We were ordered to charge about 2 
P.M. <A terrible battle ensued. The Ten- 
nesseeans refusec to be driven from their posi- 
tion, and after repeated assaults we retired again 
to our position. But not so with myself. I was left 
wounded about where the Confederates had their 
sharpshooters’ line. The battalion was thrown to 
the front under the same officer who had command 
before, andit is of him I now wish to inquire. His 
line behaved splendidly under the galling fire that 
our brigade poured into them. When the officer 
reached me [| called to him “in God’s name to give 
me some water.’’ He dropped to his knees and 
raised my head with his left arm and placed a can- 
teen to mv mouth. I had hardly finished the 
draught when a bullet from our troops passed 
through my throat and blood spirted from my 
mouth in his canteen and left him untouched. He 
laid my head down gently, saying to himself, 
‘Poor fellow! he has fought his last bat- 
tle.’ I remember nothing else after he had 
placed his own blanket under my head until I 
found myself in one of our hospitals. I do not 
know whether he survived the war. I can say for 
him that he was the bravest, the coolest, and the 
kindest-hearted man lever saw. The word was 
passed along our lines often to shoot the tall officer 
with the broad hat. I heard one of his men call 
him Harris or Harrison, and he was avery hand- 
some man, pemeey straight, with brown beard, 
and he wore a very broad hat. I pray God he has 
survived, for he saved my life. If you don’t know 
him, please have this letter publishedin one of 
your weekly: and daily’ papers so that it may 
reach him or some one who can give me informa- 
tion of him. Pardon the length of this letter. I 
have been thus explicit that Imay recall to his 
mind the time of the occurrence mentioned. Hop- 
ing iam not asking too much of you, Iam, 

: W. J. JONES, 
wate Captain of Company I, Eighteenth Vermont 
Regiment. 

Lieut. F. 8. Harris, of the Tennessee Brigade, 
who on that day commanded the division sharp- 
shooters, is yet living, surviving seven severe 
wounds received in the late war. I hardly think 
history relates a more magnanimous act. Very 
noble, indeed, must have been the impulses of that 
heart whose sensibility and tenderness were not 
blunted by the brutal conflicts of war, and who in 
the heat of battle was not unmindful of the suffer- 
ing of:a fallenfoe. To those of the Tennessee 
Brigade who knew the character of Lieut. Harris, 
this was no remarkable occurrence, save that 
singular coincidence, the wounding of Capt. Jones. 


FIGURES OF EGYPTIAN COMMERCE. 
From the London Times. 

Mr. Cookson’s report on the trade and com- 
merce of Egypt has just been published, and it 
shows that the total value of exports from Egypt 
in 1881 was very nearly the same as that in 1880, 
with the exception that the proportion of trace 
with Great Britain fell by 24 percent. The trade 
with Russia increased, while that with France fell 
off from 94% per cent. of the total exports in 1879 
to 7 per. cent. in 1881. ‘The value of exports from 
all the Egyptian ports in 1881 was £18,267,634. In 
cotton, out of a total of £9,112,002, Englana took 
£5,513,619, and in cotton-seeds, out of a total of 
£1,544,246, England took £1,453,025, The principal 
item of import was cotton and linen manufacture, 
of which England sent £1,581,816, out of a total of 
£1,645,178. England sent nearly a!! the ccal, the next 
most important item, but in clothing both France 
and Austria sent more than Great Britain did. The 
total value of the imports was £7,110,868, of which 
£3,707,831 came from England. The import trade 
in Egypt bas sprung to the figure above mentioned 
in 1881, from $4,845,000 in the year 1878. Mr, Cook- 
gon concludes his report, which Js dated May 20, 
1882, with the following remarks: “ Though the 
financial condition of Egypt continued to be very 
prosperous. and the administrative reforms to 
produce their natural results, yet the vicious 
habit of ‘borrowing contracted in former times 
by the fellaheen has nearly neutralized ail these 
benefits. No sooner did the peasant find 
himself in better circumstances than he 
spent all his ready money in feasts and marriages, 
and borrowed more largely than ever because he 
could get the money on easier terms; and, un- 
fortunately for him, just at this moment came the 
military revolution, which so frightened all the 
banks and land mortgage companies that they con- 
tracted their credits, The peasant has thus been 
thrown back on the local usurer, who has exacted 
during the last few months his old rate of interest, 
and from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. has been the 
price of money on good security. But if the agricul- 
turist has suffered from the effeots of the political 
troubles he has not been completely ruined by them, 
as have been hundreds of families of merchants 
and brokers by the financial crisis which they pro- 
duced on the Stock Exchange. This crisis dis- 
closed such a reckless system of speculation in 
stock of all kinds as could hardly be equaled in 
the annals of commerce. A fall of three or four 
points {n the price of Egyptian stock was sufficient 
to make more than half the brokersin Alexandria 
bankrupt, and the introduction of the American 
system of ‘cornering’ on a very large seale has 
completed the ruin of many who had survived the 
crisis for which speculation was primarily respon- 
sible. Altogether, the close of the year 1881 left 
Egypt ina situation very much less satisfactory 
than might have been expected when it opened.” 
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HE WOULD VOUCH FOR HIMSELF. 
From the Atlanta(Ga.) Constitution. 
Shortly after the war a number of well- 
meaning missionaries from the North were in the 
habit of going about delivering addresses to the 
negroes, telling them how they should conduct 
themselves. One of the missionaries visited Sen- 


ator Lamar’s place. A rude platform had been 
raised, and the speaker was made visible by the 
faint, flaring light of ahalf dozen candles. The 
greater portion of the audience was in complete 
darkness. The missionary went over a good deal 
of ground in connection withthe new duties and 
responsibilities of the negroes. He adyised them 
to seoure themselves homes and to frown upon dis: 
honesty, and suggested that they form themselves 
into benevolent societies for the purpose of accu- 
mulating a common fund which should be devoted 
to the aid of the sick and unfortunate who 
might be temporarily unable to help themselves. 
He described the workings of these societies, 
and told them that it was customary to 
perfect the organization by electing oflicers— 
a President, a Treasurer, and a_ Secretary. 
Then he explained the duties of these 
officers. He further explained that if they could 
get a good man, one in whom they had confidence, 
they might consolidate two of the offices and make 
him both President and Treasurer. Who would 
they name for the office? If some one would men- 
tion a name, and there was no objection from any 
quarter, he would present the name to the meet- 
ing. There was alittle pause, and then from the 
darkest part of the audience came a voice 
calm, clear, and confident: ‘I bin ‘quested. 
sir, fer ter call de name er Jim Stallins, sir.’ 
There was another little ause. Then the 
missionary explained!that when a candidate’s 
name was proposed it was customary for some one 
who knew him to vouch for him. Would any- 
body vouch for James Stallings? Did anybody 
know him? Here there was a long pause, so long, 
indeed, that it became almost embarrassing, but 
just at the right moment the same calm, clear, con- 
fident voice spoke up: ‘Jim Stallins is right yer, 
sir, ready ter speak fer hisse’f; ready ter speak fer 
hisse’f, sir.” Wedo not now remember whether 
the esteemed Jeems Stallings was duly installed in 
the offices which he coveted. 
sd A 


A CONFEDERATE TRIBUTE. 

In an article descriptive of the battle of 
Spottsylvania, Mr. J. H. Moore, who was a mem- 
ber of the Seventh Tennessee Regiment, says: “In 
conclusion, I desire to call the attention of those 
who participated in the battle of Spottsylvania to 
what appeared to me the most daring and desper- 


ate act of the war by any battery. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, while 1 was within our works, I 
saw to our right, distant about 500 yards and about 
the same distance immediately in front cf our ar- 
tillery, a Federal battery advanced at full speed, 
and there, in an open field, halt. The artillerymen 
at once took out their horses and sent them to the 
rear, as much as to say, ‘We have come to stay.’ 
This was within full view and within easy reach of 
our 40 pieces. As quick as the horses were started 
back every man of that battery was seen digging, 
yet I could hardly think they were in earnest, 
for I was satisfied that if our artillery would 
but once open onthem notaman could escape. 
Presently our artillery opened, and as soon as the 
smoke cleared off I could see that digging with des- 
perate energy was kept up by the survivors. Death 
and destruction, I thought, would be the portion 
of the battery and its brave defenders, for it ap- 
peared at times asif their very caissons were lit- 
erally covered with bursting shells, yet, strange to 
say,afew gallant fellows survived the attack of 
the 40 field pieces, and amid showers of shot and 
shell succeeded in throwing up tolerably secure 
works. They came tostay and they did remain. 
This was the bravest actof the war, and in the 
hope thatI may yet learn who those gallant fel- 
lows were I mention the incident.” 


NATIONAL GUARD GOSSIP 


——@——— 
THE MOVEMENTS OF THE STATE 
MILITIA. 

The Fortieth (**Mozart”) Regiment, New- 
York Volunteers, are to have a reunion at No. 390 
Sixth-avenue next Saturday evening. 

The Veteran Battalion of the Twenty-sec- 
ond Regiment, Col. George W. Laird commanding, 
will hold a meeting in tue officers’ room to-morrow 
at 8 o’clock P. M. 

The New-York Schuetzen Corps will go on 


an excursion to the Highlands of Navesink, New- 


Jersey, next Tuesday, leaving the foot of Rector- 
street at 9 o’clock A. M. The corps will remain in 
Navesink two days. 


Sergt. Bleecker S. Barnard, of Company H, 
Twenty-second Regiment, has been elected Second 


Lieutenant of Company H, Twelfth Regiment, vice 
Content, promoted. Lieut. Barnard has an excel- 
lent record as a Sergeant in the Twenty-second. 


The annual reunion of the Veteran Associa- 
tion of the Forty-seventh Regiment, New-York 
Volunteers, took place yesterday in the Atlantic 


Park Hotel, Rockaway. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are Samuel H. Bailey, President; B. W. 
De Clue, Vice-President; Alexander C. Mackay, 
Secretary; John B. Roper, Treasurer, and Elijah 
Baker, Historian. 


The Ninth Regiment, Col. William Seward 
commanding, will parade for rifle practice at 
Creedmoor next Thursday at 6:45 o’clock A. M. 


Warrants have been granted to the following non- 
commissioned officers: Quartermaster-Sergt. Theo- 
dore S. Croft and First Sergt. Abraham Regus, and 
First Sergt. Robert Hill, Company K, and Sergt. 
Joseph N. Billings, Company F, 


Company A, Fifteenth Battalion, was long 
known as the Alsgood Rifles. After the disband- 
ment of the battalion the company maintained an 


independent organization. Thursday afternoon 
and evening the company had a Summer night’s 
festival in Bay View Park. Brooklyn. The com- 
pany had a rifle match during the afternoon, when 
the first and second prizes were respectively won 
by Andrew Wittschen and George Rasch. 


The Veteran Association of the Thirteenth 
Regiment, Brooklyn, is under orders to parade 
next Tuesday evening with the active regiment 


for review by the British rifle team at Manhattan 

Beach. After the review the band, with Gilmore’s 

Band, will perform a select programme of concert 

music. During the evening the invited guests will 

dine with Col. David E. Austen and the officers of 

_ —— Regiment in the Manhattan Beach 
otel. 


Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment, Brook- 
lyn, bad an entertainment in the Greenpoint 
armory last Tuesday evening. It was in the nature 
ofa parlor affair. Miss Hager performed a piano 
solo, Miss May Francis gave a recitation, Gus Ray- 
mond sangasolo. In the second part of the exhi- 
bition a drill was given by the company. A hand- 
some badge was next presented to Hospital Stew- 
ard Spencer, of the T'wenty-third Regiment, for 
his attention to the members of the company who 
were ill while the regiment was in camp in Peeks- 
kill. The affair closed witha hop. The reminental 
drum corps will have a picnic in Euler’s Broadway 
Park, Brooklyn, Wednesday evening, the 27th inst. 
Sergt. Henry D. Powers, formerly of Company F. 
Seventy-first Regiment, has joined Company I of 
this command. 

Col. Richard Vose, commanding the Seven- 
ty-first Regiment, has issued orders directing the 
members of his command, who did not go to Creed- 
mooron July 21, to parade for rifle-practice on 
Monday, the 25th inst., at 6:30 o’clock A. M. In or- 
der to stimulate rifle practice, the field officers 
have made the following offer to the men who are 
present on that occasion: To those who make the 
highest score at 500 yards will be given $10; the 
highest at 300 yards, $7 50; the highest at 200yards, 
$5, and the highest at 100 yards, $3 50. The prizes, 


| payable in gold, will be paid on the grounds imme- 


diately after the competition. Capt. Hoffman has 
resigned, and Quartermaster E. C. Ripley will act 
as Inspector of Rifle Practice on that occasion. 
Col. Vose, in orders, directs company command- 
ants to ‘‘make unusual efforts to parade every man 
who did not make the first practice and those who 
failed to qualify at that practice. Itis though¢,”’ 
he says, ‘‘that there is ample transportation still 
in the hands of the Quartermaster for all, and 
in view of this, every man who has not qualified 
this year must arrange to be present, even at some 
disadvantage to himself. ‘The percentage, as 
called forin General Orders No. 10, is yet far be- 
hind.’’ Commissions have been receivea fer Second 
Lieuts. William W. Horton and James VY. Gott- 
schalk. The resignation of Lieut. J. B. Sherwood 
has been accepted. Wischarges have been granted 
to Commissary-Sergt. George H. Wyatt, Right 
General Guide Walter E. Phillips, Sergt. R. 
B. Lawrence, Corp. James Bh. Scott, J. Me- 
Donaid, W. W. A. Livingston, and Jarrett 
Williams, Company B; Quartermaster Sergt. Joseph 
Harmer and Charles Grovenstein, Company C; 
Drummer W. P. Donaldson and A. J. Boyce, Com- 
pany F; Corp. H. C. Melville, Drummer A. M. 
Cochran, Company G; Quartermaster-Sergt. Jo- 
seph Surre,Corp. Samuel Baisley, Privates W. S. Bel- 
ton, C. A. Gleason, and William Hunt, Company H: 
Henry Backman, W. J. Measures, George E. Miller, 
Richard Robinson, John E. Sauter, and W. D. Shel- 
don, Quartermaster-Sergt. Legrand McKeon. Capt. 
Jaeob Hess, Commissary of Subsistence on the 
regimental staff, bas resigned. and Mr. Horace 
H. Brockway has been appointed in his place. 
The regular weekly drills of the several companies 
in this command will be resumed on Monday 
evening, Oct. 2, and will be continued until March 
30, every company drilling at least one night in each 
week. Recruits who have been enlisted since 
Jan. 1last, are to be instructed in the regimental 
armory on Wednesday evenings on and after Oct. 
4. Capt. S. A. Taylor will act as instructor. No 
recruit will hereafter be permitted to drill with 
his company until he has been pro- 
nounced competent to do so by a fieid 
officer, The non-commissioned staff officers and 
company Sergeants are to assembDte for drill and 
instruction on Thursday evening in each week, be- 
gioning on Oct. 5. The Regimental Examining 
Board will consist of Major H. H. Landon, Surgeon 
J. D. Bryant, and Adjt. R. L. Stevenson. The 
board is recommended by Col. Yose not to issue 
warrants to any non-commissioned officer who is 
not fully pested, and it is authorized to examine 
any non-commissioned officer whose ability is be- 
low the average, and to recommend that he be re- 
duced to the ranks. Lieut.-Col. Palmer will in- 
struct the commissioned officers in their duties. 
Frank Burns, of Company D, has been expelled in 
disgrace from the regiment for intoxication and 
disorderly conduct on Decoration Day. 
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WHEN SCOTT AND BURNS MET. 
From the Edinburgh Daily Review. 

A local iink between Robert Burns and Sir 
Walter Scott is about to disappear. The two great 
Scottish poets met only once. Their meeting was 
in the house of Principal Ferguson, the historian of 
the Roman Republic, and a leading spirit of the 
literati of Edinburgh in his day. The house wasa 
large and handsome mansion at the south end of 
the Sciennes, with coach-house and well-stocked 
fruit and flower garden attached. The dining and 
drawing-room floor were approached by a double 


outside staircase of broad steps, guarded by amas- 
sive balustrade. Until lately the house remained 
the finest in the neighborhood. But a few years 
ago the garden ground was feued for build- 
ing purposes, and last year the house itself, 
with its three flats, was sub-divided into 
workmen's houses. The west gable with the 
drawing-room window stili remain, but now this 
gable is to be closed in by a tenement rising beside 
it, and in ashort time the place where Burns and 
Scott met may be forgot. In the meantime it will 
interest Our Edinburgh readers and others to be 
reminded of Sir Walter’s account of his interview 
with his ‘‘elder brother of the Muses.”’ Writing 
to Lockhart, he says: ‘As for Burns, I may truly 
say, ‘Virgilium vidi tantum.’ 1 was a ladof 15 
in 1786-7, when he came first to Edinburgh, but had 
sense and feeling enough to be much interested in 
his poetry, and would have given the world to 
know him; but I haa very little acquaintance 
with any literary people, and still less with the 
gentry of the west country, the two sets whom 
he much frequented. Mr. Thomas Grierson was 
at that time a clerk of my father’s. He knew 
Burns, and promised to ask him to his 
lodgings to dinner, but had no opportunity 
to keep his word, otherwise I might have 
seen moro of this distinguished'man. As it was, I 
saw him ove day at the late venerable Prof. Fer- 
guson’s, where there were several gentlemen of 
literary reputation, among whom I remember the 
celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course, we 
youngsters sat silent, looked, and listened. The 
only thing I remember which was memorable ia 
Burns's manner was the effect produced upon him 
by a print of Bunbury representing a soldier ly- 
ing dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on 
one side, on the other his widow, with a child in 
herarms. These lines were written beneath: 

* Coid on Canadian hills or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Gave the sad presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears.” 

Burns seemed much affected by the print, or 
rather the ideas which it suggested to his mind. 
He actually shed tears. He asked from whom the 
lines were, and it chanced that nobody but myself 
remembered that they occur in a half-forgotten 
poem of Langhorne’s, called by the unpromising 
title of “The Justice of Peace.”’ I whispered my 
information to a friend present, who mentioned it 
to Burns, who rewarded me with a look and a 
word, which, though of mere civility, I then re- 
ceived, and still recollect with very great pleasure. 
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THE WHOLE MATTER IN A NUTSHELL. 
From the Methodist. 

The serious opposition to Gov. Cornell’s re- 
nomination arises out of his honesty and fidelity. 
He vetoed Mr. Gould’s bills, and hence a war on 
him which the people cannot afford to misunder- 
stand—unless they wish to notify his successors in 


the office not to offend the monopolist. It is not 
possible to get away from that issue. It is made 
and it stands. We wish it had not been made; but 
itis too bie and too exacting to be ignored. It 


raises the monopoly issue in such a decisive form 
that we believe 90 per cent. of the voters of the 
State would vote for . Cornell if they could = 
at the question all alone by itself. Despite the 
floding of the issue by interested parties, we. be- 
feve that at the polls Gov. Cornell would have 
vastly more than his party’s strength. 


TROOPS| REVIEWED BY JEFF DAVIS. 
From$the New- Orleans Picayune, Sept. 12. 
Perhaps the most important event which 
has occurred at that delightful suburb of New-Or- 
leans, Ocean Springs, for years, was the picnic ex- 
cursion on Saturday of the German troops of , this 
city.£iThere was considerable rain and wind, but 
nothing of note occurred until the train reached 
Harrison station, when a stop was made to take on 


board the Hon. Jefferson Davis and his charming 
daughter, Miss Varina, who had come by ex- 
press invitation to be the guests of the mili- 
tary and to accompany them to Ocean Springs. 
Mr. Davis looked very well, and, although 
he said he had lately been quite sick, he was 
very gracious and friendly to ‘everybody who ap- 
proached him. Miss Davis is a sweet girl of 18 
years, simple in her manners, and remarkably free 
from affectation and the mannersto be expected 
from the petted favorite, which sheis. She ap- 
peared to take the deepest interest in all the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the excursion, and made 
friends for herself of all the people who were so 
fortunate as to meet and see her. On reaching 
Ocean Spring, after a three hours’ run from this 
city, the excursionists debarked and were met at 
the railway station by a reeeption committee. 
A ‘hospitable and abounding punch ‘was in 
waiting in the Van Cleve Hotel, and due 
respect was paid to it, after which the 
arade was formed, and the German Battalion was 
nspected and reviewed by the ex-President of the 
Confederate States and ex-Secretary of War of the 
United States, Jefferson Davis. It is said that this 
is the first time that Mr. Davis has ever made an 
appeurance in any public capacity in connection 
with a military force since the close of the civil 
war. He manifest: d the utmost interest in the ex- 
ercises, and his bearing was as lofty and dignified 
in reviewing a battalion of Militiaas when he was 
looking down upon the grand armies of the Confed- 
eracy marching past with their glorious array of 
historic captains at their head. After the review 
the troops and guests were distributed in quarters 
and had supper served, after which was to come 
the grand ball. Mr. Davisand his daughter were 
driven to the mansion of Mr. W. B. Schmidt, whose 
guests they were. 
$$ 
FORGOT HIS CANDIDATE'S NAME. 
From the Auburn Advertiser, Sept, 13. 

No more amusing situation has ever been 
worked up on the stage than the one which a dele- 
gate created at the Republican County Convention 
to-day. He was presenting the claims of a candi- 


date for the nominatien of County Clerk in an elo- 
quent and impassioned speech, and in true forensic 
style left the name of his man to be mentioned In a 
well-rounded period at the very close of his perora- 
tion. He gradually approached the climax, hold- 
ing the spell-bound attention of the convention, 
and then exclaimed in thunder tones: ‘* And, gen- 
tlemen, the name of this able and accomplished 
gentleman is—Jerry—Jerry—(scratching his head,) 
I declare I’ve forgotten what it is!’ Peal after 
peal of laughter made the court-house walls ring, 
as the entire convention joined fm the merriment, 
and the gentleman afterward withdrew his motion. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 


SaTurDay, Sept. 16—P. M. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in the various classes of securities and 
the amounts dealt in on the New-York Stock 
and American Mining Exchanges to-day: 
STOCKS. 
High. Low. 
95 OB1g 
4734 47 


Last, 
9336 
47 
91 
33 
84 
6514 
s4 
2644 
40 
12 

13454 
5646 
9334 

14834 

1664, 

110% 

126 

138 
4434 
20 


148 


Sales. 
520 
400 
100 
10,300 
205 
1,150 
200 
700 
700 
100 
800 
106 
1,750 
2,915 
700 
13,240 
1,300 
1,700 
100 
300 
14,000 
500 
8,600 
600 
200 
120 


American Express. . 
Alt. & Terre Haute.. 4 
Alt, & T. H. pf 
Alleghany Central... 3: 
bur., C. kK, & North.. 
Canada Southern... 
C.,c., CG & I... 
Chea, & Ohio.,..... 
Ches. & Ohio 1st 3 
a,Cc&LCc 1236 
Chi, Bur. & Quincy .13454 
Cin., San. & Cleve.. 55% 
Central Pacific 9246 
Chi, & North-west. ..1484 
Chi.& North-west. pf.167} 
Chi, Mil. & St. P....1103Z 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.pf..12544 
Chi, KR. L. & Pacific..13754 
Colorado Coal 444, 
Cameron Coal 4 
Del., Lack. & West. .14834 
Delaware & Hudson.116} 
Den. & Rio Grande.. 53% 
East Tenn, Va. & Ga. 11 
Han. & St. ae th 52 
Han. & St. Jo. pf.... 90 
Houston & ;Texas... 85 
Illinois Central 14174 
Ind., Bloom. & West. 48 
Lake Shore 1153 
Long Island 

Loaisville & Nash... 73% 
Manhattan Beach... 23 


47 


Memphis & Char.... ! 
Missouri! Pacific... ..10054 
Minn. & St. Louis... ¢ 
Minn. & St. Louls pf. 
Michigan Central...10¢ 
Mo., Kan. & Texas.. 40 
Morris & Essex......1274 
N., Chat. & St. Louis. 60 


N. Y., L. E. A 
Northern Pacific.... 
Northern Pactfic pf. 
N. Y.. Chi. & St. L... 
N. Y., C. & St. L. pf.. 3554 
Ohio Central........ 1844 
Ohjo & Mississippi.. 3! 
Ohio Southern 
Ontario & Western... 
Oregon & Transcon. 
Pacific Mail 
Phila. & Keading.... 
Richmond & Dan....11544 
Richmond & West P. 6252 
Rochester & Pitts.. 35 
St. L. & San F. pf... 
St. Paul, M. & M 7 
St. Paul & Omaha... 5594 
St.Paul & Omaha pf. 1123 
St.Paul & Duluth pf. 9: 
Texas Pacific HOLE 5084 
Union Pacific. 114%, 114% 
Wab., St. L. & Pac... 3834 836 
Wab., St. L. & P. pr. 
Western Union Tel.. 9244 18,730 

TOUM GRIGG i ciicsivsccecs niacen eecdai cébecdane 283,168 

RAILROAD MORTGAGES. 
First. Fligh. 

B. C. R. & N. Ist....100% 10054 
Canada 38. Ist gtd.. 934 3 
C. & Ohio, cl. A......108 
C. & Ohio cur. 6s.... 35 
Cc. & Ohio 6s of ’11...101% 
D., & P. & P. ist......102 
E. T., Va. & Ga.cn.. 73% 
E. T., Va. & Ga. ine.. 4544 
Erie Ist cn -12646 
Erie 2d en -1004% 
Erle fag. = - Vx 
G.,C.&8 Ist. 
H. & T, ist M.L. 7s... 
Iron M. 2d pfd. inc.. 
L, B&W. 
Kan, & Texas gen... 
Kan. & Texas 2d.... 


93 


Sates. 
$15.000 
1,000 
22,000 
10,000 
1,000 
1,000 
36,060 
7,900 
18,000 
135,500 
10,000 
20,000 
3,000 
6,000 


Low, 


8234 
5Y}s 


“K.&D. M. 1st 3g 


Kan. P.).div., as.c.c.109 
L. & Ne. CBs FB: cc cccene 120 
MGs Fe Wi ccccccccces 10646 
M. U. Tel. s. f. 6s 

Met. Elev. 1st 

N. Y. Elev. Ist 

N.P.1 

N. O. P. Ist... 2 
N. Y. C. & St. L. Ist.. 9 

N. Y. & Texas Ls... é 
N.J. C. 1st cn. as.... 

R., W. & O. ine, é 

R. &D 


8. 


St. P., M, & M. 1st, D.108 
S. P. of Cal. 1st B54 
Texas P. Ist, Rio.... 85 
Texas P. cn. 6s 
Texas P. inc. & 1. g.. 65%4 
Cc P. Ist,..... eeesseen 114% : 
Wabash gen $34 38856 +6 
Wabash Ist, Iowa... 20 90 90 
Total sales........... ahaneaye ae eeecceedepeesane $672,500 
SALES AT THE AMERICAN MINING EXCHANGE. 
First. High, Low. Last. Sales, 
ACGVANCE......ceceeeee 23 23 23 23 800 
pO eee okt -17 300 
Battle Creek........- -05 12 36,000 
Barbee & Walker.... .20 -20 7,800 
Wiexdas S204 ugicese 1.03 1.63 150 
California............ .53 -33 1,200 
Consol. Virginia..... 1.15 700 
0 eer 18 200 
Crowell........ .08 800 
Decatur.. 700 
DUPER... 000 ccccece — 1,200 
Globe Copper......... ° 200 
Green Mountain.....2.05 200 
Little Chief.......... 6 500 
Oriental & Miller.... .21 1,800 
Robinson Consol...,.1.55 200 
State Line, 2 & 3..... of 200 
Sutro Tunnel......... . 4,400 
Silver Cliff..... “ 400 
1,400 
3,100 


Vandewater..... 2,900 
FOCAL ORIEG. ccciccovnsescccsovecasesagase coseeecees30, 500 
The bank statement shows a gain im reserve 
of $870,300, but the banks still hold $1,011,- 
975 less than the legal requirements. 
The following gives the condition of the 
New-York City banks this week, as compared 
with last: 


65% 
11454 


a 


17 


South Pacific is 
Taylor Plumas....... 2 


Sept. 9 Sept. 16. Differences. 
$321,007,700 $326,570,300 Dec. $3,337,400 
61,553,100 52,632,700 Inc. 
22\361,500 21,811,400 Dee. 
Deposits... .. 303,187,500 301,824,300 Dec. 
Circulation... 18,820,700 18,371,200 Inc. 

Speculation on the Stock Exchange-was ir- 
pi, ae but in the main weak to-day, and 
values generally are { to 29¢ @_ cent. lower 
than at the close yesterday. The market 
opened 2 # cent. higher for Manhattan Beach; 
23¢ ®@ cent. lower for Memphis and Charles- 
ton; 1 # cent. lower for Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern, Minneapolis and St. 
Louis preferred, and eaters gy and ir- 
regular, but generally a fraction lower, for 
the remainder of the list. Weakness con- 
tinued to be the rule until midday, when the 
market became strong, and so con until 
about2 P. M. Areaction then set in which 
lasted until the close. Compared with 
day’s final sales the more important 
are: Advanced—St. Paul, Mi lis 
Manitoba 3%; Manhattan Beach 28; St. Paul. 


Legal tenders. 


and Duluth preferred 114; Houston and Texas 
1; St. Louis and San Francisco preferred %; 
declined—American Express 23¢; North-west« 
ern. and ond nville each 
144; Northern Pacific peferred and Chesa: 6 
and Ohio First preferred each 1% ; Long Island 
1; Alton and Terre Haute, Missouri Pacific, 
Minneapolis and St. Louis preferred, Chat- 
tanooga and New-Jersey Central each %. 

The Money market was active on to bor- 
rowers on p) edge of stock collateral at 6@9 2 
cent., closing offered at 7 #@ cent. Holders of 
Goverrment bonds paid 4@5 @ cent. Time 
loans and prime mercantile discounts are un- 
changed. Following were the rates of domes- 
tic exchange on New-York at the under men- 
tioned cities to-day: Savannah, buying %, 
selling @3/ discount; Charleston, buying 
par, selling 4 discount; New-Orleans, com- 
mercial par, bank 200 premium; St. Louis, 

: Chicago, 60 discount; Boston, 30@45 
count, 

Yoreign advices report British Consols steady 
for money and strong for the account at an 
advance from 99% to 997<@100. In United 
States Government bonds 434s declined from 
115% to 1154¢. American reilway securities 
were weak. New-York Central declined from 
14034 to 140, and then selling ex dividend de- 
clined from 1397{ to 13914; Erie sold down 
from 44% to 44, and rallied to 4444; Atlantic 
and Great Western Firsts fell off from 553% 
to 5514, and returned to 5534; do. Seconds de- 
clined from 2214 to 2244 @2z4, and recovered 
to 2284: Lake Shore advanced from 117 to 
11784; Wabash preferred from 70% to 71 13-16; 
Ontario and Western declinea from 29% to 
291¢; St. Paul from 115 to 11384; Illinois Cen- 
tralfrom 14514@145% to 145; Central Pacific 
from 96% to 96; Reading from 33% to 3344. 
At Paris, Rentes rose from 83f. 40c. to 83f. 50c, 
and reacted to 83f. 42c. Exchange on London 
was quoted at 25f. 27c. 

The Foreign Exchange market was dull and 
without change. 

the Government bond market was quiet 
and barely steady. Extended 5s declined 4; 
4s declined, and recovered 1¢. Sales of $10,000 
extended 5s at 10134. Railroad mortgages 
were dull, except for a few issues, and prices 
were irregular, with a downward tendency. 
The more important changes are: Advanced— 
Kansas and Texas general 6s and Texas Pacific 
consolidated each 184; Louisville and Nashville 
consolidated 144 ; New-York Elevated Firsts 34; 
Denver, South Park and Pacific Firsts, Missouri 
Pacific Firsts, and Erie funding 5s each i: de- 
clined—St. Paul consolidated 31¢; Houston 
and Texas Firsts 2; Rome, Watertown and 
Ogdensburg incomes 11 ; Kansas Pacific Firsts, 
Denver Division, 1; Iron Mountain 5s %; 
New-Jersey Central consolidated %; New: 
York and Texas land scrip, East Tennessee 
incomes, and Indiana, Bloomington and West- 
ern incomes each 14. The only dealings in 
State bonds were sales of $5,000 Alabamas, 
class A, small, at 83, and $500 North Carolina 
4s, consolidated, at 75. Sales of 79 shares 
Phenix Bank at 106. 

Drexel, Morgan & Co., Winslow, Lanier & 
Co., and August Belmont & Co., of this City, 
will receive subscriptions on Thursday next at 
10244 and accrued interest to $5,000,0002North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company’s general first 
mortgage railroad and land grant Sinking 
Fund, 40 years. 6 per cent. gold bonds, the ad- 
vantages of which are fully set forth else- 
where. 

U. &. Sun-Treascury, New-York, Sept. 16, 1882. 

Receipts 520,021 13!Coin bal’ce.. $84,985,886 03 

Payments. .... 2,621 311Cur’y bal’ce. 6,008,871 09 
eavadecuedccssuceaeste se veccesceees++$00,005,707 12 

The following were the closing quotations at 
the New-York Stock Exchange to-day: 
Acked.| id. 

142 lain. & St-L..> 33% 

95 |Min. & St.L. pf. 74 

48 | Metropolitan... 91 

$2 | Mich. Central..1035¢ 
|\Mobile & Ohio. 23 
'Mo., Kan. & T.. 40% 

Bur., C.R. & N. 8! jMor. & Essex..127 
Col. & Green pf. € Maryland Coal. 18 
Canada South. 6514 N., C. & St. L... 60 
c. F. & Minn... 2 g New Cen. Coal. 2 
Central fowa.. .._ 3 J. Central.. 80 


Cen. Arizona... Y. Central..132% 
C., St. L. & N. O. Nor. & West... 21 

-e C., C. & 6\Nor.& West.pf. 59% 
Ches. & Ohio. a N. ¥. Elevated.105 
C. & O. 1st pf. N. Y.,L. E.&W. 43 
C, & O. 2d pf. iNY.L.E.2W.pl. 8734 
C.GQ& LC... 123% |North. Pacific... 514g 
Chi., Bur. & Q.134 4% 


4\No 
Chi. & Alton...1404 $ 
Cin., San. & C.. 5546 
Central Pacific. 935¢ 
Chi. & N. W....1473¢ 
Chi. & N.W.pf..1 
Chi.,M. & St. P..1107 
C.,.M.& St.P.pf.1z5 
Chi, R. I. & P..138 
Colorado Coal. 43%, 
Cameron Coal. 1}, 


AdamsEx......1: 
American Ex.. 95 
Alton & 7. H... 4644 
Alton & T. H.pf. © 
Am. Dis. Tel... . 
Bos. Air L. pf.. 7 


6|Ohio Cents 
Ohio & Miss.... 
Ohio Southern. 
Ont. & West.... 

2534; Ontario Min. 
Oregon R. & 1 
Oregon & Tran. 9734 

6 Pacific Mail.... 4tile 

Consol. Coal... 33 Peoria, D. & E. 3534 

Del., L. & West.148 Phila. & Read.. 6534 

Del. & Hudson.11644 ¢ Pull. Pal. Car..133 

4 5934 Quicksilver.... 10 

03 GQuicksilver pf. 45 

E. T.. Va. & Ga. Rich, & Dan....114% 

iwT.,.Va.&Ga.pf. 184 ‘ Rich. & West P. 624% 

G. Bay & Win.. Rich. & Atle.... & 

Han, & St. Jo... 3 Rocn, & Pitts.. 4 

Han.& St.Jo.pf. 89 a) . idard Min.. 

Homestake..... 18% 9 {Ss T ie 

Hous. & Texas. 84 . ° 

lilinois Cen....141%4 

Ind.. B. & West. 4746 

Lake Shore....115'4 

Lake Erie & W. 

Long Istand.... 6 

Louis. & Nash. 73% 

L., N. Alb. & C. 

Manhattan B.. 

Manhattan 

Manhattan n.. { 

Manhat. Ist pf. 806 

Mutual U. T... 26% 

M.&C 


Dub. & S. City. 


4 


~ 
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Lr Or Caes WCQ Orient 


.& Omaha. 534 
4 . & O. pf...11244 
¢ St. P. & Duluth. 344 
t. P. & D. pf... 92% 
el. & Bur. 
Union Pacific. . 


S. Express... 7 
St. LL & P.. 37% 
-L& 


Ogres 


ogre 


Hs-Fargo.. .128 
Mo. Pacific 1083g West. Union... 923g 
Following were the bids for bank stocks: 


2|Ninth National......... 23 
City $1; North River 
Commerce 
Corn Exchange if (PE eve sannecue . 

POG S05 eicées 

Fourth National.... ...127)/Phenix.... 
Sree 127 
Hanover .155|Seventh Ward..... 
Irving 


--106 

130 
wayne. ae 
36;)St. Nicholas. ........ce0. 123 
Leather Manufact’r 5/State of New-York..... 130 
Mechanics’ 51) Tradesmen’s..........--113 
Mercantile...........-..- 126) Union eel Sl 
Merchants’ 131; Wall-Street National...100 
Metropolitan.......... .176 

The following were the closing quotations of 
Government bonds: 

Bid, Asked.} Bid, Asked 

5s, ’81, con. 34.101 10144 ' Cur. 65. .-130 Sinn 
4lgs,r., 91 ..113 13!4.Cur. 6s, 13L 
4563. c., 91......113 11544| Cur. "97 .....132 
re A ee F | 11934'Cur. Gs, ’08.....1383 <i 
4s, c., 1907...... 12 1203¢|Cur, 0s, '99..... 134 ‘4 


The following is the Ciearing-house state 
ment to-day: 
Exchangss..... $172,834,811| Balances. .... ...$5,609,464 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK PRICES—SEPT. 16. 


Rid.. Asked.| Bit. Asked. 
City 6s, new...132 132%)Northern Pac.. 51 51% 
United of N. J..192!4 19254! North. Pac, pf.. 973 9734 
Pennsylvania.. 65 ..../Northern Cen.. 563g  565¢ 
Reading 325 32%4:Lehigh Nav.... 45 454 
Reading gen, M. 9644 PP | to T. & Buf. 22 2214 
Lehigh Valley. 67144 67%4!Hestonville..... 17 174 
Catawissa pf... 56 5614: Phila. & Erie... 22% 22% 


The following is the Custom-house return of 
the exports of specie from the port of New- 
York for the week ending to-day: 


Sept. 11—Steamer San Blas, Panama— 
American gold coin 
American gold coin........ decree 100,000 
Sept. 16—Steamer Wieland, Paris— 
American silver bars.......... neat 
Sept. 16—Steamer Oder, London— 
American silver bars...... senédaes - 131,500 
Mexican silver dollars 36,000 


++e0ee8304,050 


THE CALIFORNIA MINING STOCKS. 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 16.—The follow- 
ing are the official closing prices of mining stocks 
to-day: 


Pe iccccenagaceds ouse 


Martin White....... ose 
Maes enikasea 


Mexican 


736| Noonday 
414| Northern Belle 
Bullion, .......0...+000013-16/Ophir 


California. 


Consolidated Virginia, 

Crown Point 34/S. ‘ 

Eureka Consolidated. 1434|Sierra Nevada 
7-i6\Tip Top 

Gould & Curry 4|Union Consolidated.. 

Grand Prize...........21-32) Yellow Jacket........ 

Bale & Norcross 84g'Scorpion.... 


THE FORHZIGN MARKETS. 


Lonpon, Sept. 16—2:30P. M.—Erie, 4414; Atlantic 
and Great Western first mortgage Trustees’ certifi- 
cates. 5534; do. second mortgage, 223%; New-York Cen- 
tral, 13954; New-York, Ontario and Western, 291%. 

4:30 P. M.—Paris advices quote 3 ®@ cent. Rentes at 
82f. 42k¢e. for the account, and exchange on London 
at 25f. 27c. for checks. 

LIVERPOOL, Sept. 16—2 P. M.—Cotton—The sales of 
the day included 5,750 bales American. Futures— 
Uplands. Low Middling clause, September and Octo- 
ber delivery, 6 50-64d.; do., November and December 
delivery, 6 4d.; do., December and January, 
632-G4d.; do., June and July delivery, 6 41-644. Fu- 
tures fla 

Lonpon, Sept. 16.—The following are the 4v 00! sales 
of Friday in detail: 3,204 bales Sydney—Fleece, 1s. 
4d.@2s.; scoured, 1s. 1d.@is. 11d.; greasy, 834d.@1s. 
2d.; locks and pieces, 3nd.@ls. 8d.; 2,960 bales 
New-Zealand—Scoured, i1d.@2s. Liéd.; zreasy, 74d.@ 
Sapa and “Raialorlecsse sages, 1a, ronay. A 

an atal— F ‘. - 

es bales Portj nillip-Scoured, 1s. 
9d.@is. | 8d.; ‘locks 

Ss. -$ Scoured, 
esos @ls. gm Ade- 
e—Scoured. 8h6d.; an ‘ieces, 
74d.@1s. 6d.; 52 bales Van Dieman’s lend—Greany. 
Taais. At the Wool sales 100 bales were 
is of, principally Port p and Sydney. 

%:30 P. a of Turpentine, 33s.@ 

: . M.—Produce—Spirits 
33s. 8d. R cwt. 


si. ie Ee 
‘ , Sept. 16,—Petroleum—Fine Pale Amert- 
can, 1 62i¢c. d and sellers. Whilcox’s Lard 
closed at 155f. #100 Irilos. 
eee -_ 7 marks 10 
950 reis ®# 10 kilos. A im 
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THE STORY OF BROOK FARM 


TOLD BY MR. FROTHINGHAM IN A 
LIFE OF GEORGE RIPLEY.* 

THE TERMINATION OF MR. RIPLEY’S MINTS- 
TRY AND THE TRANSITION TO BROOK 
FARM—TRUE OBJECTS OF THE COMMU- 
NITY—ITS INNER HISTORY AND HARM 
THAT FOURIERISM DID IT—MR. RIPLEY’S 
VARIED NEW-YORK CAREER. 

There has been evident and long need of 

a trustworthy history of Brook Farm. Among 
social experiments in America, Brook Farm 
has acquired a peculiar eminence. It has, in 
fact, become an important and imperishable 
chapter in our literary history. And yet there 
has been extant no account of its career that 
was at all adequate or accurate, and strange 
misconceptions have gope abroad in regard to 
it; as that Emerson was a member of it; that 
Hawthorne’s ‘* Blithedale Romance” was in- 
tended to be a faithful picture of it; that its 
founder was a Concord man, son of the famed 
Ezra Ripley; even that Longfellow had 
something to do with it; in a word, 
and inconceivable ignorance as_ this is, 
that the transcendentalists and poets of 
Concord and Boston nearly all had a share 
In its fortunes and owed something of their in- 
cellectual endowments to its influences. Some 
of these illusions have here and there been dis- 
pelled in recent times. Mr. Curtis has declared 
that Emerson never belonged to the communi- 
ty at all, and Mr. Dana, that Hawthorne early 
retired from it, and that a lawsuit at Haw- 
thorne’s instance grew out of his connection 
withit. Itis very proper that the true story of 
Brook Farm should now be made known ina 
life of its founder, executed by what are prob- 
ably the most competent hands to do it that 
exist, those which have already narrated the 
history of New-England transcendentalism. 

George Ripley was the son of Jerome Rip- 
ley, of Greenfield, Mass., a merchant, who 
served in the State Legislature, and was a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for nearly half a century. 
He was educated at a good public school and 
at Harvard College, though his own prefer- 
ence was for Yale. He was ‘‘a remarkably 
handsome youth, with bright, piercing eyes,” 
and excelled in the languages, mathematics, 
and in literature. Twice he received at Har- 
yard the second Bowdoin prize. His class— 
‘all but the friends of order,’? one of whom 
was himself—got into ‘‘a state of infuriated 
rxcitement and rebellion’ at the expulsion of 
live of its members, and went indignantly 
heme, Young Ripley taught school for a time 
among the farmers, when his own mother 
would hardly have known him, he told her, 
*‘with a long beard and dirty shirt, and the 
worst clothes I can find.’”’ He studied theolo- 
gy; in 1826 he was ordained a Unitarian min- 
ister, and was settled overa society ** gathered 
expressly for him,’? with a_meeting-house 
newly built for its uses. He preached in 
this ‘church for 14 years, but his ministry 
was not, in outward results, successful. 
The growth of Boston was away from the 
church; respectable people graduaily left that 
quarter of the town, and it was rapidly occu- 
pied by the tenement-house class. Mr. Ripley 
was himself ‘lacking in the gift of thrilling 
speech.” ‘‘Inasmall room, among personal 
friends, on his own themes, and following his 
own impulse, he was eloquent, persuasive, en- 
chanting; but in a meeting-house, on a tormal 
occasion, before a mixed audience, on imper- 
sonal subjects, he was unimpassioned, almost 
cold. He must have his hearers within arms’ 
length. Then his full power was felt.” Mr. 
Ripley retired, and within 25 years the church 
building was sold to the Catholics. In 1872 
the last vestige of it was swept away by the 
fire. When his first wife died, in 1561, she had 
become a Catholic, and the last funeral services 
were said in this edifice, the remains occu- 
pying the place where formerly had stood the 

Tnitarian altar. From this Boston church, Mr. 
Ripley went almost at once to Brook Farm. 
He had been a transcendentalist from the earli- 
est period in his ministry, and the transition 
was Jess abrupt than it seems: 

‘*He was no unbeliever, [says Mr. Frethingham,! 
10 skeptic, no innovator in matters of opinion or ob- 
,ervance, but aquiet student, a scholar, aman of 
pooks—acalm, bright-minded, high-souled thinker, 
believing, hopeful, social, sunny, but absorbed in 
philosophical pursuits. Well does the writer of these 
ines recall the vision of asiender figure, wearing 
m Sammer the flowing silk robe, in Winter the 
wong dark blue cloak, of the profession, walking 
with measured step from his residence, in Kowe- 
olace, toward the meeting-house, in Purchase- 
itreet. The face was shaven clean; the brown 
tair curled in close, crisp ringlets; the face was 
pale, as if with thought; gold-rimmed spectacles 
concealed the black eyes; the head was alternate- 
y bent and raised. No one could have guessed 
that the man had in him the fund of humor in 
which his friends delighted. or the heroism in so- 
sial reform which, a few years later, amazed the 
zommunity. He seemed a sober, devoted minister 
of the Gospel, format, punctilious, ascetic, a tritle 
forbidding to the stranger. But even then the 
new thoughts of the age were at work within him.”’ 

“There is a class of persons [this is from Mr. 
Ripley’s letter to tne church, offering his resigna- 
tion] who desire a reform in the prevailing phi- 
losophy of the day. These are called trarscen- 
dentalists. because they believe in an order of 
truths which transcends the sphere of the external 
senses. Their leading idea is the supremacy of 
mind over matter. Hence, they maintain that the 
truth of religion does not depend on traditions 
or historical facts, but has an unerring witness in 
the soul. Thereisa light, they believe, which en- 
ighteneth every man that cometh into the world; 
there is a faculty in all—the most degraded, the 
most ignorant, the most obscure—to perceive 
spiritual truth when distinctly presented; and the 
ultimate appeal on all moral questions is not to a 
jury of scholars, a hierarchy of divines, or the 
prescriptions of a creed, but to the common sense 
of the human race. These views I have always 
idopted; they have been at the foundation of my 
preaching from the first time that I entered the 
pulpit until now.” 

“The plunge from the pulpit to Brook Farm, 
jsays Mr. Frothingham,] though,immediate, was not 
io headlong as is commonly supposed; on the con- 
trary, it was natural, comparatively easy, almost 
inevitable. At this distance, sharply contrasting 
the two situations—the dignity, leisure, elegance, re- 
spectability of the one, with the democracy, toil, 
rudeness, unpopularity of the other; the quiet of 
the library with the turmoil of affairs, the pursuit 
of high philosophy with the studv of soil and crops; 
the works of Kant, Schelling, Cousin with muck 
manuals; broadcloth and beaver with overalls 
and tarpaulin; it seems as if heroism of an exalted 
kind, not to say a rash enthusiasm, quite 
anaccountable in a cautious man, must have stim- 
niated so wild an enterprise. Heroism there cer- 
tainly was. * * * If he could have foreseen the 
end trom the beginning,the hard, incessant, anxious 
toil, the meagreness of popular sympathy, the 
waning of hopes. the final disappointment; if he 
could have feit the precariousness of the effort, its 
hopelessness, in view of the existing social order; 
its ineffectiveness in that form, as a scheme for re- 
renerating mankind, he would probably have hesi- 
tated longer than he did; perhaps have withdrawn 
entirely. But at that period there seemed little 
pause for misgiving. The heavenly Jerusalem was 
m the clouds waiting to descend. The believer 
was justified in the persuasion that the time for its 
,ppearing had come. ‘lhe disciples were gathered ; 
the iniquity of the world was full; the angel 
had put the trumpet to hislips. * * * It is un- 
necessary to speculate on the causes of the fail- 
ure at Brook Farm. There was every reason why 
itshould fail; there was no earthly reason, however 
much heavenly reason there may have been, why 
it should succeed. Like similar enterprises elso- 
where, it was untimely, and whatevor is untimely 
js already doomed to perish. The prineipie is es- 
tablished that human progress is gradual, by slow 
stages, evil by degrees yielding to good, the 
spiritual succeeding the natural by almost imper- 
ceptible processes of amelioration, so that all at- 
tempts miscarry which aim at results, but dis- 
regard the steps by which results are reached. 
Mankind are repelled as by instinct from under- 
takings that are not founded on the visible se- 
quence of cause and effect.” 

From the earliestarticles of association, which 
Mr. Frothingham prints, it appears that the 
capital stock was $12,000, in snares of $500 
each, and that the subscribers were 11 in num- 
ber, as follows: George Ripley, (3 shares,) Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, (2 shares,) Minot Pratt, (3 
shares.) Charles A. Dana, (3 shares,) William 
B. Allen, (3 shares,) Sophia W. Ripley,George 
Ripley’s wife, 2 shares,) Maria T. Pratt, (2 
shares,) Sarah F. Stearns, (2 shares,) Marianne 
Ripley, George Ripley’s sister, (3 shares,) and 
Charles O. Whitmore, (1 share.) When the 
association began its activity in the Spring 
of 1841, °* Rees es no et in 
collecting a company of men and women large 
enough 3 make a beginning.”” One-third. of 
the subscription was actually paid in; Mr. 
Ripley pledged his library for $400 of his 
amount and with the money subscribed a 
farm of a little less than 200 acres was bought 
for $10,500, on a site near where Theodore Par- 
ker was then preaching, near the grave of the 
Apostle Eliot and near where he preached, 
and not far distant from the grave of Gen. 
Warren. The applications for admission were 
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numerous and many of them incongruous, 
Among the letters printed here are some that 
Proceed upon the most elementary ideas 
of the association’s objects and are written 
in the most elementary forms of spelling. 
But the a curiosity was great. More 
than 4, visitors came in one year 
and every fine day witnessed the arriva 
ofacrowd. So great was the inconvenience 
of their arrivals, that it became necessary at 
last to charge a small fee for entertainment, in 
case the visitors remained to lunch or dinner, 
Margaret Fuller, though she visited the insti- 
tution often, ‘did not live there.” The same, 
we are told, is true of Emerson, of Channing, 
of Parker, and of Cranch, but they all hada 
sincere interest in it. Miss Fuller appears, 
however, to have had _ some - slight 
pecuniary interest there. Hawthorne, in 
one of his note-books, speaks of a 
‘*transcendental heifer” that belonged to her, 
‘‘very fractious and apt to kick over the milk- 
ail.’ Mr. Frothingham prints a number of 
etters that Mr. Ripley addressed to inquiring 
persons. *‘ We are striving to establish,” he 
saysin one of them, ‘‘a mode of life which 
shall combine the enchantments of poetry with 
the facts ot daily experience. This, we believe, 
can be done by a rigid adherence to justice, 
by fidelity to human rights, by loving and 
honoring manas man, by rejecting all arbi- 
trary, factitious distinctions. Trusting to the 
might of benignant Providence, which is over 
all, we are here sowing in weakness the seed 
which shall be raised in power.” One of the 
letters he received was from Mr. Emerson, de- 
clining to join the community. Below is a 
part of it: 


‘It is quite time I made an answer to your propo- 
sition that I should venture into your new com- 
munity. The design oy ge to me noble and gen- 
erous, proceeding, asl plainly see, from nothing 
covert or selfish or ambitious, but from a manly 
and expanding heart and mind. So it makes all 
men its friends aud debtors. It becomes a matter 
of conscience to entertain it in a friendly spirit and 
examine what it hasforus. I have decided not to 
join it, and yet very slowly, and I may almost say 
with penitence, I am greatly retieved by learning 
that your coadjutors are now so many that 
you will no longer attach that impor- 
tance to the defection of initividuals which 
you hinted in your letter to me I 
or others might possess—the painful power, I 
mean, of preventing the execution of the plan. My 
feeling is that the community is not good for me, 
that it has little to offer me which, with resolu- 
tion, I cannot procure for myself; that it would 
not be worth my while to make the difficult ex- 
change of my property in Corcord for a share in 
the new household. Iam in many respects placed 
as I wish to be, in an agreeable neighborhood, in a 
town which I have some reason to love, and which 
has respected my freedom so far that I have 
reason to hope it will indulge me further when I 
demand it. I cannot accuse my townsmen or my 
neighbors of my domestic grievances, only my 
own sloth and conformity, Itseems to me a cir- 
cuitous and operose way of relieving myself to put 
upon your community the emancipation which 
I ought to take on myself, I must assume my own 
vows. The institution of domestic hired service is 
to me very disagreeable. I should like to come 
one step nearer to nature than this usage permits. 
But surely I need not sell my house and remove 
my family to Newton in order to make the experi- 
ment of labor and self-help.” 

Hawthorne, in his note-book already re- 
ferred to, has given us considerable light on 
the daily life at Brook Farm, Mr. Frothing- 
ham says it was ‘extremely simple, even 
homely.’’ Meals were eaten ina common din- 
ing ven with the several vegetarians at a 
table by themselves, Food was plain, and 
there were no hired waiters. The benches 
were of pine, without backs. Mr. Ripley liked 
to milk cows, and ‘* would go out in the early 
morning and help clean the stables, a foul 
and severe task, which, it may be presumed, 
he undertook by way of illustrating the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice which was at the basis of 
the experiment.” No less heroic than he was 
his wife, whose faith in the community ap- 
pears scarcely to have been less than his own. 
She worked in the laundry so long as her 
health permitted, and was known to laborin 
the muslin-room for 10 hours at a time, while, 
‘‘ with her hands in the wash-tub or her knees 
on the scrubbing floor, she would still enter- 
tain her fellow-workers by her smiling wit.” 
But the financial troubles that came on neither 
faith nor industry like this could overcome. 
None of the members was rich; the ablest of 
them were but moderately well situated, and 
the most of them were poor. The returns of 
the farm supplied little beyond the actual 
needs of the members, while the income of the 
school was about exhausted by payments of 
interest on the capital. From the annual re- 
port of 1844 it appeared that the year’s total in- 
come had been $11,854, and that the balance 
was $1,160. For 1842 and 1843 there had been 
areal deficit of $1,964.88. Through all this 
embarrassment Mr. Ripley ‘*‘ kept his serenity 
undisburbed ; more than that, he was cheerful 
and even gay.” 

Finally, though by slow degrees, the in- 
grafting of F'ourierism on to Brook Farm was 
accomplished through Albert Brisbane, and 
‘the idyllic phase of Brook Farm” was then 
‘**well-nigh ended.”” Much was expected from 
this change, but it ‘‘ proved in the end un- 
fortunate ;”’ indeed, Mr. Frothingham appears 
to find in it the main cause of the ultimate 
failure of the community. Idealists were 
frightened away by the change. It ‘‘injured 
the pastoral bloom which beautified” the place 
and ‘the reputation of Brook Farm for bril- 
liancy, wit, harmless eccentricity was seri- 
ously compromised.’’ The final catastrophe 
came from a lack of mone the growing 
troubles in that quarter could no lenger be 
overcome, and the burning of the new and 
costly building bastened the end. Upon Mr. 
Lipley fell the pecuniary responsibility. He 
sold his *‘treasured books’? at auction, with a 
resolution ‘never again to collect a library.” 
For more than ten years the burden— 
though for a man of means it had 
been a light one—perhaps a little over 
#1,000—rested upon his_ shoulders. His 
last receipt was for groceries, which he 
paid for in 1862, in part with money and in 
part with a copy of the ‘Cyclopedia,’ the 
publication of the last volume of which had 
then just been achieved. To Mr. Ripley 
the disappointment of the failure must, says 
Mr. Frothingham, *‘ have been bitter.” He 
** never referred to it except in intimate con- 
versation with old comrades,” and tuen some- 
times with ‘* banter such as one may use to 
conceal deep feeling;’’ but “his faith in the 
principles involved remained with him through 
his life,’ and about a year before he died he 
expressed his belief that some of Fourier’s pre- 
dictions ‘‘ were coming true.’? He shared with 
others a deep sense of the service the experi- 
ence had done him—a service which no one 
surely could doubt who knew him and under- 
stood his broad human sympathies and his in- 
tellectual hospitality. Dr. Channing’s dream 
of ‘* an association in which the members, in- 
stead of preying upon one another, and seeking 
to put one another down, after the fashion of 
this world, should live together as brothers,” 
was as much realized so far as Mr. Ripley was 
concerned, after Brook Farm had become 
half forgotten by the world, as it was in the 
heyday of its youth, 

Mr. Frothingham has narrated the New-York 
career of Mr. Ripley with not less discrimina- 
tion, tact, and sympathy than he shows in the 
earlierchapters. Mr. Ripley came to New-York 
in 1847, as editor of the organ of Fourierism— 
the Harbinger—which had been transferred 
from Boston. Intwo years that paper was no 
more; ‘*brilliancy alone would not” make it 
succeed, and he was ‘‘thrown altogether on 
his literary resources.” Mr. Greeley employed 
him to write book notices, and thus began his 
ribune work. Mr. Greeley paid him at first 
about $5 a week, then $10, $15, and finally $25, 
which latter continued to be his salary until 1864, 
About the same time (1850) Harper’s Maga- 
zine was tounded, and Mr. Ripley was here 
employed—also to write book notices. With 
the Harpers his connections continued until 
his death. He became a regular contributor 
to their magazine; he wrote also for a vast 
number of other publications, and finally ac- 
quired the important position of *‘reader’ of 
works offered to the Harper house for publica- 
tion. His last work was done for the Harpers; 
it was an ‘‘opinion,” that bears date June 21, 
1880; he died on July 4. Of the importance of 
Mr. Ripley’s services to American literature 
Mr. Frothingham says: 

“The number of the ‘opinions’ [sent to the Har- 
pers] is very great, manuscripts being sent. to him 
every week, many of them novels, but many of 
them works on _ theological or philosophical 
themes, volumes of travel, histories, pictures of for- 
eign lands, sketches of character, essays, narra- 
tives, of adventure, solid examples of criticism, as 
well as ‘airy nothings’ of fancy. To all he gave con- 
scientious examination, not allowing himself to 
indulge a prejudice in favor of an author or 
against him, ard keeping in view. the interests of 
literature along with the expediences of trade. 
His judgment was sober, his perception keen, his 
knowledge adequate. On his recommendation 
many a good book was sent forth to mer- 
ited success, and at his suggestion many a 
poor one was arrested on its way to the printer, 
Of necessity, the judgments were summary and 
the opinions short, but the judgments were always 
well weighed and the opinions oarefully ex- 
pressed. A singular combination of literary saga- 


sity and worldly wisdom characterized them near- 
reg * * * The writer must confess that a 


caresed of these opinions has impressed upon him 
the extraordipary mental force of Mr. Ripley even 
more than the elaborate reviews which were in- 
tended for the public eye, as taithful work done in 
secret is always more impressive than the most 
brilliant performance designed to meet the 
gaze of men. These criticisms, which might 
easily be expanded into s. were 
carelessly thrown to the publisher for bie guidance 
as regarded the availability of commodities for the 
market, but in truth they are valuable as contribu- 
tions to literary history. Their close association 
with the names of authors and the titles of books 
forbids their publication. except for that a volume 


of them would be instructive and medicinal; nutri- 
pct to minds in health, curative to minds dis- 
eased.’ 

“The multitude had no literature deserving the 
name, {when be began to write reviews of books.1 
There was little general knowledge of looks, opin- 
fons, or charaeter. Intelligence was confined to 
concerns of a material order. The world of 
thought was not yet open tothe many. To earna 
livelihood by his pen; and not merely to earn a 
livehihood, but to pay debts; and not merely to 
do this, but to create a fame, to erect a standard 
and establish a permanent demand for the best 
thought and the best expression; to make knowl- 
edge a public necessity, as it had been a private 
luxury, "waz the task which George Ripley accom- 
plished, * * It must be remembered that all 
the earlier work was done under severe pressure 
of care. The writer had none of the luxuries that 
the man of letters loves. He was poor; he could 
afford but one room in a boarding-house; his labor 
was all directed toward the earning of daily bread. 
He could not pursue his favorite studies, but must 
compe! his mind to take an interest in subjects tor 
which he had no taste. He toiled for bare subsist- 
ence; his recreation took the form of toil. He was 
sustained by his indomitabie will, his buoyancy of 
animal spirits, and the devotion of his wife, who 
preserved for him personally, notwithstanding her 
change of faith, a constant affection. She always 
saw him go away in the morning with regret and 
welcomed his return with joy.” 


On other points in this remarkable career 
we can only touch briefly. Not the least in- 
teresting of them is the account of Mr. Rip- 
ley’s editorship, with Mr. Charles A. Dana, of 
the two editions of Appletons’ ‘‘ Cyclopeedia,” 
the first of which was begun in 1857, To this 
he gave his best energies and accomplish- 
ments. He looked after small details as well 
as large ones, and was at his post several 
hours every day. Until now, of both edi- 
tions there have been sold 1,459,550 volumes, 
The editors, by agreement, were to receive 
123¢ cents on every volume sold. Mr. Ripley 
had a great and singularly touching sorrow in 
the death of his first wife. Both that event 
and his second marriage, which is related ina 
chapter headed ‘‘The New Day,’’ are por- 
trayed with gentleness, sympathy, and wise 
thoughtfulness. Mr. Ripley was in late life 
we are told, ‘‘a man little comprehended, and 
for the most part misunderstood.”’ The out- 
side observer ‘‘did not see or know what an 
abyss of memory lay hidden beneath the 
charming verdure of his conversation, and 
perhaps thought that he had ceased to think of 
what he did not disclose,” 

Mr. Frothingham has the gift of silence as 
well as that of speech, and to those who knew 
Mr. Ripley it will appear how faithfully he 
has brought out exactly those features of his 
career which it is important to remember, 
which were significant and useful to mankind. 

REE RSE IOS EES 


SHERMAN TO THE VETERANS. 
HE TELLS THEM THAT WHAT THEY 
FOR IS SECURE FOREVER, 

Gen. Sherman spoke as follows at the re- 


union of the New-Hampshire veterans, at Weirs, 
on Thursday: 


FRIENDS AND Fe_tow-Soiprers: I have not come 
prepared with a speech. I come rather at the in- 
vitation of the President of your association, as a 
witness coming before you to bear testimony 
rather than to appeal to your feelings or to your 
hearts. As you all know, comrades especially, I 
was but one of those leaders who fought [ the war. 
We are veterans, and our white hairs tell us that: 
our feelings tell us that, and as we look over the 
crowds here to-day, we old soldiers realize the fact, 
without being told, that our days of fighting are. 
past; that our days of rest and peace from the 
gun are here, and that we should, every one of 
us, come together on al! suitable occasions to 
press each other’s hands and look back and around 
us; to look back and see if that for which we 
fought honestly and truly, that for which we left 


FOUGHT 


our dead comrades upon the bare pine-fields of the 


South—whether it remains secure to us, and 
whether we may now sleep in rest and peace. 
Upon my honor, my friends, I believe we may. I 
believe we fought a good fight, that we won a glo- 
rious victory, and that now we may rest in peace, 
certain and sure that that for which we fought 
is now assured and assured forever. [Applause 
and cheers.) Not we alone, not the people of 
the United States alone, but all mankind are 
interested In the cause for which we fought 
and became victorious. Every man, be he Ameri- 
can, English, French, or German, was as much 
interested that America should bea free land—to- 
day free from Maine to Texas and from Florida to 
Oregon—as you who are living bere in your homes 
in New-Hampshire. We fought for mankind. 
{Applause.] We fought forall the earth and for 
all civilization, and now stand pre-eminent among 
the nations of the earth, witha glorious past, a 
magnificent present and future, at which we may 
all rejoice. {Applause and cheers. ] 

And now, my friends, I have come from Wash- 
ington purposely to meet you, my comrades, bere; 
and although the rains have fallen, even ladies as 
well as gentlemen stand here in my presenee, not 
to see me, not to see the distinguished men who 
are behind me, but because there is principle in 
their hearts, because here epitomized are the 
types of a class Of men who are passing away, and 
you have come to drink at a fountain of patriot- 
ism. I assure you, comrades, that when you hear 
it spoken that Washington is all corruption it is a 
great mistake. There is a beautiful city, and that 
is Washington; a very beautitul city with a 
fine population, and the business of the Govern- 
ment is done economically and well. I know our 
newspapers, and public speakers are apt to say 
that Waehington isa sink of iniquity. It is not so. 
There are a great many good peuple there, |laugh- 
ter.) and there are a great manyleftyet. Youmay 
come there in peace and safety and look upon the 
Capitol and be proud of the work of your people. 
There you will find the same trees shading the 
walks; there you will see beech, maple, and pine 
trees—we have them all there. The work of the 
Government !s being done economicaily and well. 
I have said $1,000,000 is collected there every 
day. and every cent of it is accounted for. 
I doubt if there can be found anywhere upon the 
Merrimac a merchant who can show as cleana 
set of books as are kept at Washington. You may 
go South, my friends, where you and I fought, 
where every busb concealed an enemy, where the 
slaves cultivate sugar and cotton and rice: you 
can zo to Jacksonviile, New-Orleans, Atlanta, and 
other Southern points, and I assure you you will 
have as respectful a hearing as I have here before 
youto-day. That is what we fought for. We did 
not go there to kill those people. [Applause.] 

The speaker then detailed to some extent the 
condition of the negroes and the South, and then 
said: “*] want to invite your attention to one fact, 
boys. New-England has not kept pace with the 
rest of the country. The South has gained; that is 
something to think about. I know yousend a good 
many magnificent boys and girls West. All the 
West recognizes these facts; but the South has 
gained in population greatly, and kept pace with 
the great West. She gained 15 when the North- 
ern and Western States gained 21 per cent, 
Therefore we have fought 4 great cause, 
and we think we have gained a great cause 
in the result as well as in the victory. J was 
pleased when your orator spoke of the days of war 
and the civil war. The civil war was filled up with 
a result different forall. Anybody can fight with 
a stranger, [iaughter;} anybody can shoot an In- 
dian down; and itis nota age hard thing to pull 
the trigger on a foreigner, |laughter;] but when 
we come to shoot each other, when we had to go 
to fight these Southern friends of ours, and some- 
times fight in our own streets, that called for 
nerve, and the highest kind of nerve; and that 
is what 1 want the citizen to bear in mind when 
he looks at soldiers in this country. They had 
nerve, and fought and conquered, and when it 
was done they stopped and went home. [Applause 
and cheers.} The war has passed and a new gen- 
eration has grown up; young men capable of doing 
as much as those who fought. From the simple 
mechanic and farmer we can secure as capable 
men for  ernyan on the blue and buckling on the 
cartridge-belt and taking a rifle. and if their hearts 
be in the right place and their heads ordinarily 
clear, they can go on the field and be as good men 
as Sheridan. Sherman, and Grant ever were. [Ap- 
plause.| We have yet 50,000,000 such people in 
America, and the work is not done yet. [ do not 
think there is any more civil war before us, but we 
must be prepared for what God brings us and be 
true to ourselves, our country, and our God. [Pro- 
longed applause and cheers. | 
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A PREPOSTEROUS STORY. 

From the Philade phia Record, 
There died in Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, one day last week, a prosperous and gen- 
erally esteemed farmer, nearly 100 years of age, 


who for 40 years had never spoken a word to his 


wife nor had she to him, nor had any one of their 


five children, of whom three, with their mother, 
are still living, spoken a word to any other mem- 
ber of the family. And yet they all lived peace- 
fully under one roof and were in tull posseesion of 
tneir faculties. Forty years ago, it is said, the wife 
was bequeathed a small sum of money by a rela- 
tive, which her husband desired to use in purchas- 
ing farming implements and otherwise improving 
the property. She said no. He vowed that unless 
he was given the money he would never speak an- 
other word to her. This vow he steadfastly kept 
to the end of his life. The three daughters. then 
quite young, at first tried to reconcile their par- 
ents, but failed. Then one sided with the father, 
another with the mother, and the third became dis- 
heartened with the whole job. So they quarreled, 
the two sons died, and never again a word was 
spoken in the household, save to visitors. The 
death of the husband and father has made no 
change in the situation, and the survivors move 
about the house as if utterly oblivieus of each 
other’s presence, 


THE OYSTERMAN ON DANIEL WEBSTER. 
From the New-London (Conn.) Telegram, 
Said Uncle Daniel Clark, of Ledyard, this 


morning, as he held in each hand a Norwich River 
oyster and contemplated them with evident re- 
spect: *‘I recollect when Daniel Webster was at 
Stonington Pimt. He couldn’t git away, and he 
wanted some Pequonnick oysters, and so he sent 
forme. Somehow or other he had heered of me. 
I went where he was. ‘Dantel, howdo you do?’ 
said he. * Pretty well, Daniel,’ said I, ‘and how 
are you?’ Well, I went to Pequonnick and got 
two bushel of old Mr. Mamiere and paid him $4 fur 
’em. Daniel Webster he gin me a roli of biJls; 
there was 18 on'em. ‘If that hain‘t enough,’ he 
reared jest like a sveaking-trumpet, ‘let me know 
and 1°li double it.’ 1f I ever felt as if Iwas Daniel 
in the lion's den it was when 1 was with Daniel 
Webster. He roared jest like a lion, and he looked 
a good deal more like one than the critters 1 have 
geen in the caravan,” , 


THE REY. DR. PUSEY DEAD 


—--— 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE GREAT 
HIGH CHURCH LEADER. 
DEATH OF THE DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN 

AT THE AGE OF 82 YEARS—A LIFE IDEN- 
TIFIED WITH THE GREAT MOVEMENT IN 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
®@Lonpvon, Sept. 16.—The death was an- 
nounced about 6:45 o’clock this afternoon of 
the Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, D. D., 
D.C. L. 


Edward Bouverie Pusey, D. D., the venera- 
ble Hebrew Professor in the University of Oxford 
and Canon of Christ Church, was born in the year 
1800 and was the second son of Philip Bouverie, 
who assumed the name of Pusey, and was directly 
descended from one of the leading English fami- 
lies. He was educated at Eton School and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was graduated as 
a first rate in classics in 1822; in 1823 he was elected 
a Fellow of Oriel College. It was his fortune to be 
ascholar, and from this time tothe day of his 
death his connection was always close and con- 
tinuous with the work of the University and with 
the relizious guidance of the youth sent there to 
be educated. In 1826-7 he was in Germany, where 
he studied the Hebrew and German languages 
and the German theological authors ander the di- 
rection of Tholuck, Sack, and other learned di- 
vines. In 1828 he succeeded Dr. Nicoll as Canon 
of Christ Church Cathedral, and as Kegius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University, posts which he 
retained until the day of his death. His first pub- 
lication was a“ Historical Inquiry into the Prob- 
able Causes of the Rationalistic Character Lately 
Predominant in the Theolegy of Germany,” in an- 
swer tothe Rey. Hugh James Rose's ** Discourses 
on the State of Protestantism in Germany.” The 
two divines agreed that German theology was ina 
bad state, but differed as to its causes, Mr. Rose 
approaching the subject from the polemical, Mr. 


Pusey from the historical, side. Each party replied 
to the other, Mr. Pusey having the final word, 
and here first showing his hand as a religious 
controversialist. The book did not satisfy Dr. Puse 
later on, and all the copies extant were destroyed. 
He took more rationalistic positions in it than he 
was afterward willing to maintain. His next 
publication appeared in 1883, and was occasioned 
by Lord Henley’s plan for the abolition of cathe- 
dral institutions. He stood forth strongly in their 
defense, and looked at both their prospective and 
past benefits in the promotion of sound religious 
knowledge. This was the first work in which he 
showed his maturity, and the luter volume on 
** Collegiate and Professional Teaching,” published 
in 1854, was in much the same vein. He always 
took alarge view of the teaching office, and in 
spent discourses, in commentaries, in letters to 
the London 7émes, and in his public instructions, 
was one of the most outspoken defenders of the 
traditional Institutions of England. The work 
of the University was to him the training of the 
whole man. Dr. Pusey, from the first, enjoyed 
both sccial and academical distinction. He had 
wealth, leisure, wide acquaintance with men, 
was beloved for his charities, and attracted atten- 
tion by his siacere and unaffected piety not less 
than by his extensive learning. In 1483 the cele- 
brated Tractarian movement was begun by the 
preaching of a sermon by the Rev. John Keble on 
**The National Apostacy.’" Dr. Newman was the 
first influential mover fora return to the Catholic 
teaching of the Church of England, though Hugh 
James Rose preceded him in point of time, and 
Alexander Knox and John Keble had sounded 
the note of what has been called ‘‘The Second 
Reformation of the English Church” as early as 
1827. Newman had known Pusey as far back as 
this date, and had felt for him an enthusiastic 
admiration. ‘His great learning and his immense 
diligence, his scholar-like mind, his simple 
devotion to the cause of religion overcame me,”’ 
says the future Carvinal, ‘‘and great was my joy 
when, in the last days of 1833, he showed a dispo- 
sition to make common cause with us.’’ He was 
not fully associated with the movement till 1835 
and 1836, when he published his *‘ Tract on Bap- 
tism”’ and started the ‘* Library of the Fathers,” 
but he at once gave it position and name, and was 
to it in factall that Mr. Rose might have been had 
he lived to carry out his plans for its development. 
Dr. Newman ascribes to Dr. Pusey the position of 
being the head and centre Of the zealous people 
in every part of the country who were then adopt- 
ing the new opinions. His influence was so great 
even at this early stage of his career that 
he was a host in himself, and ‘‘gave a 
name, a form, and a personality to what 
was without him a sort of mob.”’ He saw that 
there ought to be a greater sense of responsibility 
in the Tracts and in the whole movement, and it 
was through his intluence that the character of the 
Tracts was changed. He believed in the station- 
ariness of the movement, and wished to see its 
growtn from the basis of a settled dogmatic be- 
lief. Dr. Newman concedes this, and says of him 
at this time: “He was a man of large designs; he 
had a hopeful, sanguine mind; he had no fear of 
others: he was haunted by no intellectual per- 
plexities.”’ In this respect he stood in sharp con- 
trast with his friend Newman, whose irrepressi- 
ble mind constantly shifted its positions and car- 
ried the movement unconsciously In a Rome- 
ward direction. It was now that his name 
was given to the movement, and “ Puseyism”’ 
for the next 20 years was hotly debated by every 
one who had any interest in Anglican theolocy. 
He emphatically maintained a Catholic as distin- 
guished from a Roman Catholic pesition, but in 
the heated partisanship of that day no distinction 
was drawn between his position and that of Dr. 
Newman's, and he had quite his share of the cen- 
sure of the Bishops and clergy of the English 
Church for attempting to carry it over to the Roe- 
man body. Cardinal Wiseman was on the watch 
at every turn of affairs to give him a rap ora kiss, 
as his utterances seemed to need it, through the 
Dublin Aeview, and the people generally under- 
stood him to be much nearer the Roman 
Church than he was. His daily course was 
open to suspicion at all points, and 
had not his position at Oxford been 
unassailable on the side‘of purty resentment, he 
would then have been ousted from the University. 
He escaped in the condemnation of “ Tract Ninety” 
from the censure which fell upon his associate, Dr. 
Newman, though both himself and Mr. Keble de- 
clared that they stood by the principles advocated 
in the tract. His temperament wus not specula- 
tive, like Newman's, and his mind was too tradi- 
tional in its direction to be easily turned from its 
moorings. He never contributed articles to the 
British Critic which crazed the English Churchmen 
with hate and unger, but, none the less, he con- 
tributed the sound learning which, after Dr. New- 
man had entered the Church of Rome, in October, 
1845, gave the movement a steady, onward push. 
His ‘‘Library of the Fathers” revived patriotic 
studies, compelled a return to the prineiples of the 
Christian Church before the divisions of East and 
West, and broadened English theology without 
iving it a Romeward direction. He was a theo- 
ogian in the sense that St. Ambrose and St. Au- 
gustine were theologians. While the storm was 
raging without he was devoting himself to those 
wide and deep studies and quietly guiding the 
more open minds of the Oxford graduates and the 
younger English clergy. He represented Anglican 
as distinguished from Roman teaching, but went 
into Roman _ preserves for his Anglican 
truths. He stood forth vaiiantly for the de- 
fense of the Tractarian movement as a le- 
gitimate development of Anglican principles in a 
** Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
Present Crisis in the English Church,’’ which ap- 
peared early in 1842, and, after Dr. Newman’s con- 
dewnation, was the conservative leader and spir- 
itual head of the Catholic school of thought in 
England to the end of his life. Yet he did not escape 
condemnation. A sermon preached in Christ 
Chureh Cathedral inthe Easter season of 1843 on 
“The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the Penitent,” 
was obnoxious to the Vice-Chancellor, and result- 
ed in Dr. Pusey’s silence in the University pulpit 
for three years, though on the publication of 
the sermon, of which 18,000 coples were sold 
at once, there was a sudden and almost entire 
cessation of all censure of its teachings. He was 
not without controversial engagements for the 
next 10 years. He was hardly free from pulpit 
silence before the then Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Sam- 
uel Wilberforce, took him in hand for being the 
inciting cause of sending people into the Church 
of Rome. In vain did Dr. Pusey protest that this 
was not in his heart ortbought. Bishop Wilber- 
foree was persistent and insisted that, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the Hebrew Profes- 
sor was making Roman converts through the de- 
votional teaching of his books and his editions of 
Roman Catholic manuals of religious medita- 
tion, and in the end forbade his preach- 
ing in the Diocese of Oxford. This inhibi- 
tion was private, and lasted about two years. 
But during this period of excitement and suspicion 
Dr. Pusey was not inactive. He was the virtual 
head of the High Church party. At the moment of 
Dr. Newman's secession to Rome he was assisting 
Dr. Hook ina week of services at St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, where the advanced movement was repre- 
sented ina full ritual. He had long been accus- 
tomed to hear the confessions of men and women 
who went to him for spiritual advice, and insisted 
that the Church of England allowed both confes- 
sion to its people and absolution through its priast- 
hood. He was also mainly instrumental, in con- 
junction with Miss Sellon, in fostering the growth 
of conventual institutions in the Church, and 
in establishing voluntary penitentiaries for 
women. Canon Carter's work at Clowes 
and Dr. Neale’s work at East Grinsted were 
the outgrowth of Dr. Pusey's teachings. The 
disputes over the confessional led to his famous 
letter to the Rev. W. W. Richards in 1850, entitled 
“The Church of England Leaves Her Children 
Free to Whom to Open Their Griefs,’ which made 
a great impression at the time. From this date 
onward Dr. Pusey has been the foremost theolo- 
gian in the English Church, and one of its most 
revered teachers. His ‘Parochial Sermons’ did 
much to reveal the spiritual side of his mind to the 
public, and his *‘ University Sermons,”’ in two vol- 
umes, and the ‘* Occasio: Sermons,”’ which exist 
chiefly in pamphlet form, have shown a watchful 
interest over every phase of belief or unbelief that 
has shown Itself in the Christian thought of Ena- 
land for a quarter of acentury. The ecclesiastical 
authorities since Bishop Wilberforce’s inhibition 
in 1850 have allowed him to go his own way. He 
could be opposed but not silenced. While his 
strength seemed to lfein patriotic studies and in 
traditional theology. he showed in his ** Lectureson 
Daniel the Frophet,"’ published in 1864, and grow- 
ing out of the controversy over “ Essays and Re- 
views,” that he was as watchful over the vagaries 
of modern religious thought as he had been over 
the preservation of the Catholic theology and the 
old religious institutions. Tbis is considered the 
cablest of his works, and the “Commentary on the 
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Minor Prophets,” which followed it, is its natural 
sequel. His * Royal Supremacy not an Arbii 
Authority,” in two parts, bears date about 1850, 
and from that time up to the publication of the 
‘* Essays and Reviews,” in 1861, he published ‘The 
Fathers on the Real Presence,” (1855;) “‘ The Real 
Presence the Doctrine of the English Church,” 
(1857,) and “The Councils of the Church from 
A. D. 51 to A. D. 881,” (1857.) Then came 
a new departure. Dr. (now Cardinal) Man- 
ning called on him in a “Letter to 
an Anglican Friend” to show that “the Church of 
say yr was the Catholic Church or any part of it, 
or in any divine or true sense a Church at all.” 
This was the occasion of the celebrated letter to 
John Keble entitled, ‘The Truth and Office of the 
English Church,” in which he set forth the terms 
of an eirenicon between the Anglican and Roman 
Churches. This volume, published in 1865, drew 
forth in 1866 a friendly response from Dr. Newman, 
to which Dr. Pusey replied in two successive pam- 
phlet volumes as large as his orignal work, the last 
of which appeared in 1870. His next publication 
was a remarkable sermon on ‘* Everlasting Punish- 
ment;” then followed “Addresses at a Retreat,” 
a purely spiritual book; then a volume of “ Uni- 
versity Sermons” on vital questions of the times; 
then tinally a volume, entitled ‘‘ Whatis of Faith 
as to Everlasting Punishment ?’ which was in re- 
ply to Dr. Farrar's challenge in his ‘* Eternal Hope,” 
(1879.) The preface of his last volume, entitled 
‘* Parochial and Cathedral Sermons,’’ was dated 
“ Christ Church,” Easter, 1882, in which he said: 
“If I might leave our bequest to the rising genera- 
tion of the clergy who will have (what I have had 
only incidentally) the office of preachers, it would 
be, ‘In addition to the study of Holy Scripture, 
which they, too, studied night and day, study the 
Fathers, especially St. Augustine.’’? Cardinal 
Newman, in his reply to Dr. Pusey’s ** Truth and 
Office of the English Church,’”? admirably sums up 
his friend’s place in the English Church. He says: 
“You are not a mere individual; from early youth 
you have devoted yourself to the Established 
Church, and after between 40 and 50 vearsof un- 
remitting laborin ita service, your roots and your 
branches stretch out through every portion of its 
large territory. You, more than any one else alive, 
have been the present and untiring agent by whom 
a great work has beeu effected in it, and, far more 
than is usual, you have received in your lifetime, 
as well as merited, the confidence of your breth- 
ren. You cannot speak merely for yourself; your 
antecedents, your existing influences, are a pledge 
to us that what you may determine will 
be the determination of a muititude.” If 
Dr. Pusey’s “Letters to the JZimes’’ could 
be gathered into a volume, they would 
be, what Theodere Parker's sermons were said to 
be for his own day, a faithful record of the heart 
and core of the religious discussions of the last 
50 years in England. He lived all his life as an 
Oxford don. His wife died many years ago, and 
his only son, Philip. a scholar of high character, 
quite recently passed away. It would be safe to 
say that no man in England during the century, 
except, perhaps, Cardinal Newman, has so great! 
influenced the theological teaching of the Churc 
of England or has been more beloved by those 
who, like Liddon, Carter, Lowder, and Knox- 
Little, have been his disciples. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF CORO- 
NERS. 

To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

An erroneous impression prevails in the 
community and in the Police foree of the City re- 
specting the powers and daties of the Coroner in 
cases of alleged or suspected homiciae. The lan- 
guage of your article in the Issue of Sept. 11 upon 
“The Coroner Method,” seems to indicate that you 
partially share that general impression. You say: 

“If this examination” (alluding to the purely meat- 
cal inquiry as to the actual physical cause of death) 
“indicates that a crime has been or may have been 
committed, the further inquiry is of a ju- 
dicial character, and should be made by a re- 
sponsible magistrate. It is the proper prelim- 
inary of the regular judicial investigation 
of the criminal case, if there should prove to be one, 
and should be under the direction of the same author- 
ity. * * * The reform needed is simple. It is, 
first of all, the abolition of the Coronerand all his 
works. In his place should be the medical examiner 
to take prompt charge of every case of death not duly 
accounted for atid ascertain and report its cause to 
the proper authority. Then. if a criminal inquiry is 
callea for, it should be instituted and directea by the 
Police magistrates. This would be no experiment. It 
has been tried in Massachusetts,”’ &c. 

You are perhaps unaware that the mode of pro- 
ceeding which you recommend for the criminal in- 
quiry referred to is the statutory mode prescribed 
in this State. Long-continued and systematic dis- 
regard by the Police for the plain provisions of the 
statute, and the unwarranted assumption of au- 
thority by the Coroners, sustained by general ac- 
quiescence in the same, has rendered practically 


inoperative the legal mode of inquiry. There is no 
authority for the action of the Police in surrender- 
ing into the custody of the Coroner a person 
arrested without process suspected of or charged 
with homicide, and the same may be said as to the 
action of the Coroners in such cases so far as such 
action extends beyond the ascertainment of the 
cause of death. I would call attention to 
the annual report of the Board of Police 
Justices for the year 1876, when the opinion 
of the Board of Justices, together with that of the 
late District Attorney Phelps, may be found, sus- 
taining the view I have above stated. In that re- 
port the subject is so clearly and intelligently 
stated by the Justices and the late Mr. Phelps that 
I am induced to quote from it at some length, be- 
ginning at page 8: 

We regret to state that there have been occasional 
conflicts of jurisdiction between the Coroners ant Po- 
lice Justices of this City. The Police are required to 
take immediately all persons arrested for any oifense 
before the nearest sitting magistrate, to be dealt with 
according to law, (chapter 335, Laws of 1873, section 
62.) The special and distinctive duties, by law, of Po- 
lice Justices are to investigate and examipe ail per- 
sous charged before them with offenses against the 
Criminal Code of every name and grade. This, of 


. course, includes all cases of homicide from the lowest 


degree of manslaughter to and including murider. 
shey cannot, if they would, escape this responsibie 
duty inany case. But, from long-time usage in this 
City, some of the the Coroners Leadon oe sustained by 
public impressions) seem to be of opinion that all cases 
of homicide come specially under thelr jurisdiction, 
evento the extent of interfering with, obstructing, 
and, In some instances, reversing the action of Po- 
lice magistrates having the casea in charge. 

It is absurd to suppose that two tribunals can 
properly, at the same time, have jurisdiction of the 
same person and of the same subject-matter, and yet 
warrants are issued by Coroners for the arrest of per- 
sons then in custody before a magistrate while under- 
going an exainination for alleged homicide or feloni- 
ous assault, and in some cases after having been com- 
mitted by the magistrate to prison they have been 
taken therefrom by the Coroner on his warrant and, 
after an examinailon had for the same offense, dis- 
charged by him. 

Sections 1, 2. and 3 of title 2, chapter 2, part 4, of 
Revised Statutes designate the judicial officers who 
shall hear complaints, issue warrants, and hold ex- 
aminations in cases of alleged crime. Coroners are 
not included in this list, but are substantially ex- 
cluded from taking complaints and issuing warrants 
by section 1, which provides that no other niagistrates 
(except those named) shall have such authority. 
Article L, chapter 2, title 7, part 4, of Revised 
Statutes distinctly defines the powers and duties of 
Coroners, and it may be safely said that in this State 
at least they have nocommon law powers conflicting 
with or transcending their statutory powers. By seo- 
tion 1 they are required, in case of sudden death, to 
summon a jury to make inquisition concerning such 
death. Section 2 provides that the jury shall be sworn 
to inquire how and in what manner, and when and 
where, such person came to his death, and who such 
person was, and into all the circumstances attend- 
ing such death. It will be observed that 
they are not sworn to inquire Into the gullt 
or innocence of any person suspected of manslaugh- 
ter or murder. Section 5requires the jury to sign an 
inquisition of all they were sworn to investigare, and 
also to designate who was guilty cf the killing. In 
such case and after such ex parte finding of the jury 
stuting that a homicide had been committed, and nam- 
ing the supposed criminal, the Coroner may then, if 
the person charged Is not in custody, issue a warrant 
for his arrest, and thereafter proceed to examine him 
with the same power as a Justice of the Peace. 

It is clear that this last power is an incidental 
special power conferred upon Coroners in special 
cases, to prevent the escape of a person charged with 
crime by a jury when such person wes not in custody, 
but does not confer general original jurisdiction to 
hear complaints, issue warrants of arrest, for the sole 
purpose of passing upon the guilt or innocence of any 
person suspected of manslaughter. Andespecially it 
does not in any manner whatever authorize a 
Coroner, by warrant or otherwise, to take from the 
legal custody of a Police magistrate a orisoner charged 
before him with felonious assault, manslaughter, or 
murder, for the purpose of enabling such Coroner to 
examine and commit or discharge such prigoner for 
the same alleged crime. 

Of course, the Police Justices personally would be 
glad to be relieved of the labor and responsibility of 
these grave cases; but they deem it incumbent upon 
them to assert and maintain the dignity, character, 
rights, and powers of the Police Courts committed to 
their charge, and so long as the laws remain as now 
they are resolved to discharge their duties fully in 
these asin all other cases of felony, notwithstanding 
the misapprehension by some of the Coroners as to 
their powers and duties in the premises. They 
cannot properly even voluntarily send to 
a Coroner a complaint for any crime  pre- 
sented to them. ‘They are prohibited by law 
from sending even to one of their brother 
Justices (allof whom occupy the same position in the 
complicated but harmonious system of our criminal 
jurispradence) 2a complaint forany crime before them 
without stating upon the court records the reasons 
for such transfer, and signing the same, (chapter 5:8 
of Laws of 1873, section 3.) And clearly a Coroner 
cannot by compulsory.process take a case away from 
a Police Justice, If, therefore, intelligent and well- 
disposed citizens are ot opinion that it will be better 
for the public intes ests to give to the Coroners exclu- 
sive or paramount jurisdietion in cases of mur- 
cerand manslaughter, it will be necessary for them 
to apply to the Legislature to passa law to that eifect. 

We have earnestl endeavored to preserve har- 
monious action with the Coroners, to have aclear, 
mutual understanding with them as to our respective 
powers and duties, and to avoid all conflicts of juris- 
diction. And with these objects in view we solicited 
the opinion of the District Attorney upon these ques- 
tions and received in reply the following opinion, sub- 
stanilally sustaining the position hereinbefore as- 
sumed. coptes of which have been furnished to some 
of the Coroners, but we regret to find that our opinion, 
and that of the District Attorney, are still not con- 
curred tn by some of the Coroners: 

OPINION OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 
CiTyY AND COUNTY OF NEW-YORK, District sae t 
NEY’s OFFICE, NeW-YORK, April 19, 1876. 
* * * * * * * * 

The questions presented involve some considera- 
tion of the functions and duties pertaining to the 
omece of Coroner. This officer is one recognized in 
common law from a very early period. In Engiand he 
was an officer having some powers and duties not ex- 
ercised by him under the statutes of this State. He 
was a conservator of the peace in relation to all fel- 
onies, and, while he had no power of taking Inquisi- 
tion of felony except inthe case of death, he might 
arrest, or cause another to arrest. any felon. 
His power to issue a warrant for the ar- 
rest of a person charged with murder is 

enerally defined by the common law writers as lin- 

ted to cases where the Coroner's jury had found the 
party to be arrested was guilty of the homicide 
charged. There, however, seoms to have been a com- 
mon usage for Coroners to Larry ye ine charged with 
homicide before inguisition, and the reason assigned 
for it by Lord Hale “that many times the inquest 
is long in their inquiry, and the offender may escape 
if he stay till the inquisition delivered up—” (2 Hale’s 
Pleas of the Crown, 107.) 

By the statutes of this State, (2 R. 3S, 742; 2 
Edmonds, 767,) the Coroner is empowered, after 
the finding of bis jury, if the party charged with any 
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murder, manslaughter, or assault be not in custody, 
to issue process for his apprehension in the same man- 
ner as Justices of the 

It is probable that, without any express authoriza- 
tion by statute so to do, Coroners in this State would 
also be euthorized toissue a warrant for the deten- 
tion of a party charged with such an offense, to await 
the result of the inquest, as without the exercise of 
such power periies charged might escape before the 
inquest could pe had. I think, however, their powers 
cannot be extended further than this, and in view of 
these considerations I proceed to answer the questions 
propounded in your letter. You ask— 

1. Should a Police ofticer, when he arrests a man for 
murder without ’ aoe take him immediately before 
a Police Justice 

To this 1 y ee 

2. Should a Police Justice, on proper complaint 
against a person for murder or manslaughter, issue a 
warrant for his arrest ? 

Answer—Yes. 

3. Should a Police Justice having before him a pris- 
oner charged with murder proceed with his examina- 
tion as in ordinary cases of felony irrespective of the 
Coroner or of any Inquest held orto be held by him, 
or should he transfer the case or the prisoner to the 
Coroner, or susper | proceedings for the action of the 
Coroner, or how, otherwise ? 

Answer—There is no reason why @ Police Justice in 
the case mentioned should not proceed with his exam- 
ination as in ordinary cases of felony, except that it 
would be reasonable and proper for him, where an 
inquest was pending, to await the result of that in- 

uest, as tending to assist him in the discharge of his 
uties and to throw light upon facts. 

4, if it is the duty of the Justice, having obtained ju- 
risdiction of the prisoner, to proceed with the exam- 
ination, has the Coroner authority, by warrant or 
otherwise, totake away the prisoner from the court 
ig except perhaps as witness for the pu se of 

- os pending such examination before the Jus- 
tice 

Answer—The Coroner has no power to issue a war- 
rant, except for the purpose of securing the detention 
of the person charged with the crime. If that person 
be already In custody, under lawful process for the 
offense, the Coroner has no power to issue a warrant 
for his apprehension, and has no power to remove 
him from the lawful custody in which he may be. If 
the prisoner be required as a witness before the in- 
quest, there need be no difficulty in procuring his at- 
tendance. 

5, After a full commitment for murder by a Police 
magistrate, has a Coroner authority to take from the 
cells the person of the prisoner for the purpose of an 
inquest as to the guilt of the person charged ? 

Answer—While the Coroner may be entitled to pro- 
cure the attendance of the prisoner at the inquest as 
a witness, or for the purpose of identification or oth- 
erwise, he has no authority to remove him, may 
temporarily, for such purpose from the custody to 
which he is committed by the warrant of the magis- 
trate. If the prisoner be s0 committed he cannot be 
discharged by any action of the Coroner, whatever 
may be the result of the inquest. 

6. Have the Coroner and Police Justice concurrent 
jurisdiction in the cases of murder and manslaughter 
depending upon which first acquires jurisdiction of 
the person charged, or has one of them paramount 
jurisdiction over the other, and if so which of them, 
or how, otherwise ? 

Answer—The jurisdiction of the Coroner is simply 
to hold an inquest to ascertain the cause of death, and 
toissue process if the resultof that inquest shall 


show that anybody not already in custody is charged 
with crime. 


And further, in cases where there is danger, to ap- 
prehend the escape of the person chargeable with the 
offense, he may issne a warrant in advance of the in- 
quest. His jurisdiction, however, cannot properly 
interfere with the jurisdiction of the Police magis- 


trate to issue warrant upon complaint made for all 
felonies. 


7. Hasa Coroner authority to issuea warrant for 
the arrest of a suspected murderer except when he is 
at large, and that, too, after the jury by their finding 
have designated the offender ? 

Answer—The Coroner has no authority to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of any one suspected of homi- 
cide unless he Le at large: 1? he is in custody there is 
no reason for the Coroner issuing any warrant, nor 
has he any authority to to do so. 


Your seventh interrogatory also embraces another 
question, as follows: 

Whether the law contemplates the necessity of the 
ersonal presence of the suspected person before the 
‘oroner’s Jury, or whether they can act like a Grand 

Jury in the absence of the person charged. 

To this [reply that the Coroner's jury may proceed 
with their inquisition without regard to the presence 
or absence of any particular individual. 

The person suspected may not be the person who 
at Bang conclusion of the inquest, will appear to be 
guilty. 

They may reautire, however, the production before 
them of any person, whether suspected or not, whose 
presence may tend to throw light upon the subject of 
their inquiry, 

I have thus answered the questions propounded by 


ou. 

I do not think that, with an intelligent conprehen- 
sion of their functions on the part of the Police magis- 
trates and Coroners, there need be any conflict of ju- 
risdiction or authority. The object to be secured in 
cases of homicide Is the detention of the party charged 
with the crime, and if he be once lawfully in custody 
there is no necessity for any other warrant or process 
to be issued for his apprehension. 

The questions you present are not entirely free from 
difficulty, but I think that there can be no doubt 
about the correctness of the views which I have indi- 
cated, unless it may be with regard to the power of 
thegCoroner to Issue a warraut in advance of the find- 
ing of the jury. 

That question is not wholly free from doubt. 

I have to regret the delay of this my answer to your 
communication, but it has been unavoidable. Yours, 
very respectfully, BENJ. K. PHELPS, 

District Attorney. 

Since the publication of the report from which 
the above is taken, the new Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure has gone into effect, but the provisions of 
that code have not in the least enlarged the pow- 
ers or extended the jurisdiction of the Coroners 
inthe particulars referred to inthereport. Their 
powers appear rather to have been restricted and 
their jurisdiction curtailed. Previous to the adop- 
tion of the code the Coroner was authorized to 
conduct the examination of a prisoner arrested 
upon his warrant after the finding of the jury as 
to the commission of the homicide and naming the 
supposed criminal. Whether this authority still 
exists is to say the least a question of 
grave doubt. (See Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, sections 147, 778, 779, 780, 781, 783, 784.) 
The reform needed in the conduct of the criminal 
inquiry does not call for Legislative action, but is to 
be sought in the enforcement of a strict com- 
pliance upon the part of the authorities with the 
existing legal requirements. The report which I 
have quoted concludes with this recommendation: 

“A judicial interpretation of these questions by a 
competent tribunal would definitely settle all contro- 
versy. Such adetermination appears desirable, and 
even necessary, in view of the importance of the sub- 
ject and of the possible serious consequences which 
may attend improper or mistaken official action.” 

The circumstances of the recent case alluded to 
in your artiele furnish a favorable opportunity to 
secure a determination by a competent tribunal 
of the legal power and duty of the Coroner. = 

LEX. 

New-York, Thursday, Sept. 14, 1881. 

coast a neealeiccscaie 
HANDWRITING EXPERTS 
WHITTAKER TRIAL. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

In your issue of Sept. 12 is a letter from Mr. 
Danie! T. Ames replying to my criticisms of his tes- 
timony as a handwriting expert in the Whittaker 
ease. This criticism was noticed in your columns 
Sept. 83in a review of my work on “*The Psychol- 
ogy of Salem Witcheraft.”” Mr. Ames in his reply 
commits the same error as in his testimony on 
the stand—that is, he sees what it is for his inter- 
est to see, or remembers what he wishes to re- 
member, and thus gives another illustration of 
my criticisms. What he says is partly true, 
but he does not refer to the facts of the 
testimony on which my criticisms are based. 
There were two sets.of handwriting experiments in 
the court of inquiry at West Point. In the first 
set of experiments (in which they did not know 
what to look for) the experts did not agree, ac- 
cording to the abstract of the testimony which has 
long been in my possession and which is before me 
as I write. 

In the second set of experiments all but Hagan 
(who had given precisely the same testimony thet 
West Point wanted) are recalled and are given a 
number of specimens of Whittaker’s handwriting, 
(18 in all,) and are told “ herewith are handed you 
certain writings of Cadet Whittaker.” I quote the 
exact words of the abstract, and on this my criti- 
cisms are founded. It is equivalent to saying 
“Now you know what we want to find, look for 
it.” At the same time they are given six specimens 
of handwriting of ‘*No. 27,” presenting a Cadet 
whose name is not known. 

In the first set of experiments A. S. Southworth, 
an expert, had reported of No. 27 in these words: 
“T have no doubt in my own mind but that ques- 
tioned note was written and superscribed by the 
hand that wrote‘No. 27 and duplicates. He was as 
positive against No. 27 as Mr. Hagan was against 
Whittaker. The experts were given six specimens 
of the writings of No. 27, but are not told the name 
of the writer. The result of the second examination 
is that three experts changed positively against 
Whittaker, and one is doubtful as to Whit- 
taker or No. 27. In the first examination, before 
they knew what the Whittaker writings were, two 
came to no absolute conclusion, (Mr. Gayler is not 
certain,) one concluded against Whittaker, one 
against “No. 27," and one against Whittaker, or 
* No. 189." ““No. 189°’ was written by a member 
of the court ot inquiry, and was an attempt to 
imitate Whittaker’s handwriting. Until cher knew 
what to look for they did not agree; when they did 
know what to look for they agreed. This is spectre 
testimony, parallel to that which condemned our 
ancestors to death in the Salem witchcraft trials. 

When Gov. Chamberlain came to me and asked 
me to explain the mystery of the Whittaker 
case, 1told him, after examining the facts, that 
there was really no need of my testimony; tnat 
even if Whittaker were guilty the _ testimony 
against him was unscientific and illegal, and that 
strictly no defense was needed. This opinion, as 
all know, has since been confirmed by all the au- 
thories in Washington who have reviewed the 
case, including the Judge-Advocate-General, the 
Secretary of War, the Attorney-General, and 
President Arthur. It was the opinion of the 
experts for the defense in the Whittaker 
court-martial that the note of warning was 
an attempt to imitate Whittaker’s writing. but as 
Sergeant Ballantine well says. *‘ Handwriting is a 
dangerous element upon which torest acase,” and 
when the experts are told what to look for, (as in 
the Whittaker inquiry,) it becomes a burlesque, no 
matter how conscientious the expert may be. I 
am prepared to submit this question to the test of 
aseries of impartial, carefully prepared experi- 
ments. This offer is open to ali the handwriting ex- 
perts on the planet, including those who testified 
on the Whittaker case. GEORGE M. BEARD. 

New-York, Thursday, Sept. 14, 1882. 
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_ PUBLIC HEALTH IN CONNECTICUT. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 

I noticed an article in Tur Times of last 
Friday, on the editoriai page. naming several local- 
ities which the City people should be more particu- 
larto avoid next year. Among the rest, several 


were named on Long Island. Also, the statement 
was made that mataria prevailed in Stamford, Nor- 


walk, and through a large part of Connecticut, 
The writer might have added over a large part of 
Massachuseits, and as far north as Hudson’s Bay. 
As it is well known that a great number of City 
people spend the Summer months along this shore, 
it may be well to set the maiterright. Itis true 
that malaria has prevailed quite as extensively as 
stated, and much more so, but as the article is eal- 
culated to give a wrong impression in its allusion 
to this section, and particularly in the state- 


IN THE 
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ment that “ malaria is Gecimating the populat 
in the south-western part of Connecticut,” I wi 
give the official figures of the last annual report o' 
the State Board of Health. 

According to the tabulated annual statement, 
the mortality in Stamford was 14.9 for each thou- 
sand of population; in the State, 15.2; in Fairtield 
Coanty, (which is the south-west county.) 16.5. By 
comparing these figures with those of other locali- 
ties and of other States, the people can judge as 
to the correctness of the statement that ‘the pop- 
ulation is being decimated.” It is true we have 
had malaria here of a mild type. No death report- 
ed in Stamford from malarial fever and only twa 
in the county. Also, the figures for the State quite 
as good as for the 20 years past, notwithstanding 
the influx of immigrants, the increasing numbers 
in the factories, and the immense consumption of 
spurious compounds sold under the names of the 
various wines and brandies in this as well as othet 
na. Ry — sy — ¥57 the official] 

gures, and net vague statements, I hope 
this matter at rest. at a 

SramForbD, Thursday, Sept. 14, 1882. 


EE TERS: 
BEER AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 
To the Editor of the New-York Times: 


Will you permit me, through the columns of 
your valuable journal, to correct some of the state- 
ments made by R. Katzenmayer, Secretary, on be- 
half of the Association of United Lager Beer Brew: 
ers of New-York and vicinity, stated by him to be 
a (rue copy of the minutes of that association—rel:- 
ative to my having claimed their offered reward of 
$1,000? We are told in this remarkable statement 
that I have claimed this reward ‘on the quibble 
that the late firm of Gluck & Scharmann, of which 
Mr. H. B. Scharmann is the successor, used glucose 
some months ago,” and ‘“*that to single out Mr, 
Scnarmann is highly unjust, and, as he happens not 
to use it at all, absurd.”” Then the article goes on: 
**Many, if not all of us, like all other brewers, have 
at one time or other used glucose, or rice, or pre- 
pared corn, when needed, and shall do it again if 
we think best; adding, The use of glucose ig 
perfectly proper, and no adulteration whatever.” 

If this is so, where is the injustice of singling out 
Mr. Scharmann? As to his not using it now, he 
must not say so; during November, 1881, when 1 
made personal examination of nearly all of the 
breweries in New-York and vicinity, less than 10 
used glucose in the manufacture of their beer. 


During the year ending April 30, 1881, Mr. Schar- 
mann’s firm used ‘‘ 85,336 pounds of glucose to 39,325 
pouads of hops, 39,000 pounds of rice, and 71,225 
bushels of malt,” and below this report, made 
Nov. 12, 1882, and now in my hands, is the fol- 
lowing: 

I certify that the above is a correct statement 
as shown'by the United States Internal Revenue 
books, and other books in my brewery. 

GLUCK & SCHARMANN, 
Per H. B. SCHARMANN, Brewer. 

This was signed by Mr. Scharmann in my pres 
ence. This amount of glucose was purchased in 12 
monthly installments throughout the year. Now 
Mr. Scharmann’s secretary says in this statement 
that many, if not all, of these 75 brewers use glu- 
cose. This must be a mistake. Why should Mr. 
Scharmann stop its use just at the time at which 
the rest commence? It looks like trying to excuse 
himself at the expense of the majority of the brew- 
ers who make honest beer, and, I venture to say, 
will not knowingly admit that they use anything 
whatever except malt and hops. I shall undertake 
to prove that Mr. Scharmann has continued the use 
of glucose up to the present, and I wou! like to 
ask the other brewers through your columns 
whether they have autnorized the statement made 
that nearly allefthem employ glucose in making 
their beer. 

If so, we need not spend time in proving that 
which they concede, but proceed at once te 
establish the charge that glucose is an adulteration: 
if it is harmless, as they aver, why am I requested 
by the brewers not to publish the names of those 
who use it? When my report of the result of the 
examination of the brewers’ books was made, I 
reported that no adulterations had been found, 
because glucose was not at that time decided to 
be an adulteration; recently, however, the same 
authorites who were thenin doubt upon the sub- 
ject, now give it as their opinion that it is not only 
an adulteration, but deleterious. Let this matter 
be settled, since the Brewers’ Association refuse to 
pay the reward, (which has been assigned to be- 
nevolent institutions.) and the refusal is on the 
ground that glucose is not an adulteration; I shall 
endeavor to establish the fact that it is an adul- 
teration, either by arbitration or through the 
courts, as they prefer. Again, I repeat that thera 
is no ill-will whatever on my part toward Mr. 
Scharmann or any other member of the Brewers’ 
Association. The Moderation Society has a dut 
,~ — to the public and will endeayor to ful- 

i 
As to the Brewers’ Association objecting to pay 
the large amount which “I sought to get from 
them for certificates showing the result of the 
analysis, if the beer was analyzed,”’ I never’sought 
one cent from them; on the contrary, the Modera- 
tion Society offered to present their association 
with 30,000 certiticates ready to hang up—free of 
cost to any one—it the beer proved to be pure, and 
Mr. Scharmann, as well as Mr. Katzenmayer, re- 
fused the proposition. There is no wish or dispo- 
sition on this side to discuss personal differences, 
and, so far as I know, there are none between us. 
All the Moderation Society has ever desired in this 
matter has been that the drinking public should 
imbibe beer, ale, and light wines instead of stronger 
liquors, and that these drinks shall be pure, or, at 
least, that the public may know of what they are 
made. The society does not. set up asa eensor of 
drinks. H. H. HADLEY, Secretary. 
Orrice oF Business MEN’s MopERATION Socrerty, 
No. 21 Parnk-row, New-York, Friday, Sept. 15 
1882. 

THE VIOLENT DEATH OF HR. SCRIBNER 
From the Des Moines (Iowa) Leader, Sept. 12. 

The death of Mr. Henry F. Scribner Sunday, 
just as the church bells were tolling for morning 
service, completed the sad chapter that began 
with the brutal attack upon this respected citizen 
last Friday night. The victim remained uncon: 
scious to the last, ever and anon Saturday and 
Saturday night awakening nervously from his ter- 
rible pain and murmuring, “Oh, how I am hurt; 
oh, how [am hurt!” It required strong opiates to 
keep him at rest, and even then his piteous mur- 
murings were terrible to his family and relatives 
and surrounding friends. The sad affair was 
yesterday the general topic of the citizens, 
who stood aghast at the deed. There is not 
the slightest clue to the perpetrators. This fact 
caused some wild rumors to be put in circulation 
by busybodies. Some advanced the theory that he 
had fallen and struck his head upon the curbstone 
as the result of a fit to which he was alleged to 
have been subject. Thisisall fancy. Mr. Scribner 
was a cripple, but healthy. and never had a fit, ner 
is there any curbstone where he fel!—simply a 
board crossing. Others intimated that maybe 
some of his irate tenants south of the railroads had 
sought bim out and wreaked their vengeance upon 
him for some fancied wrong. But Mr. Scribner was 
on the best of terms with al! his tenants, and had 
never had a word with any of them, excepting 
Fountain George, the murderer, who is now in 
the penitentiary at Fort Madison awaiting capital 
punishment. The object was undoubtedly high- 
way robbery. as at first suspected, the villains hav- 
ing been frightened away, perhaps, by Mr. Owens, 
the traveling man, who found him. Mr. Scribner 
left his grocery at 9:30 and was wavlaid about 9:35. 
He was paralyzed by the stroke in all his limbs and 
the neck. The wound is back of the right ear and 
could never have been made by 2 fall. Blood ran 
freely from his ears all day Saturday. He leavesa 
wife and two children, George L., his only son, and 
Mrs. Frank Pelton, wife of the City Engineer. The 
funeral will take place to-morrow afternoon at 3 
o’clock, from the family residence, and will be at- 
tended by the oid settlers in a body. 


BRONNER & 60.3 
CSTOM TAILORING. DEPARTMENT 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE FACT THatT 


READY-MADE CLOTHING IS CUT IN THI 
MOST APPROVED STYLES, MADE IN SUF 
FICIENT VARIETY OF SIZES TO CONFORM 


TO EVERY SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FORM, 


AND CONSTRUCTED WITH EVERY CARE 
PROPORTIONATE TO COST, (THESE ATLEAS1 
BEING THE CHARACTERISTICS OF OUE 
STOCK,) MANY GENTLEMEN PREFER TG 
PAIRONIZE THE CUSTOM TAILOR. IT IS 
TO THIS CLASS OF PATRONS WE WOULD 


SAY A WORD. » OUR CUSTOM TAILORING 
DEPARTMENT IS SECOND TO NONE IN 
POINT OF EQUIPMENT AND THE HIGH 
GRADE OF TALENT EMPLOYED THERELN, 
WHILE OUR DISPLAY OF WOOLENS COM- 
PRISKS FULL AND CHOICE LINES OF ALL 
THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS.OF THE MOST 
CELEBRATED EUROPEAN LOOMS. REASON- 


ABLE CHARGES AND HONEST WORKMAN- 
SHIP ARE AMONG THE FURTHER INDUCE- 


MENTS OFFERED BY US TO * CUSTOM 
TAILORING PATRONS. DESIGNS MADE 


STRICTLY ACCORDING TO FASHION-PLATE. 
ENGLISH STYLES IF DESIRED, 


BRONNER & CO. 


610 to 618 Broadway, 


THROUGH TO CROSBY-ST. 


Largest Retail Clothing House in-America. 





DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0, 
CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of Foreign 


Carpets, forming a collection of rare novelties 


unequaled in designs, colorings, &c., viz.: 


Axminster, 
Wilton, and 
Brussels. 


ALSO, 
& choice assortment of American Carpets, Qil- 


cloths, Rugs, Mats, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY and {9th-st. 


AT Stewart & C0, 


WILL MAKE 


LARGE SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 


IN PRICES OF 


ELEGANT REAL 


LACES 


DURING THE PRESENT MONTH 


To Close Sales. 


BROADWAY. 4TH-AY., 9TH & 10TH STS, 


PARISIAN 
LOWER CoO., 


8 WEST 14TH-ST., 9 RUE DE CLERY 
NEAR 5TH-AV. PARIS. 


IMPoRtrTERS. 
FIRST GRAND 


PEN 


OF THRE SEASON, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
SEPT. 20 AND 21. 
An extensive and eiegant collection of the 
designs in 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


Also those of 


Our Own Manifacture. 
UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 


Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces, 
AND MILLINERY MATERIALS. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 


TO WHOLESALE BUYERS OF GLOVES. 
HARRIS BROTHERS, 
NO. 877 BROADWAY, 
Offer a complete and elegant line of 
mousguetaire, &c., in 
KID, SUEDE, AND CHAMOIS GLOVES. 
ALSO, 
A fine line of ladies’ and children’s 
s‘ERSEY, CASHMERE, THIBET, and SILK GLOVES, 
English, French, and German importations, 
So better variety of GLOVES in the City at wholesale. 
NOLD SHADES, 37c. EACH ; GOLB_ DADO 
shades from 75c. per pair; bring measure; Holland 
shades, ready made to hang, with spring roller, tassels, 
br fringe, 90¢. each; carpets, &c. BEERS, 1465 8th-av, | 





latest 


button, hook, 





FINANCIAL. 


ee tt ai iain 


0 BROKERS, 
2? RK sTOCK 


x ‘J 
J-ST 


BANKERS 


MEMBERS OF T 
AND. 18 XASsal 1) he Cee 
DRALERS IN U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION LOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, ALL SEQURITIES DEALT IN AT 
THE NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
DRAFTS AT SIGHT, AND MAKE ADVANCES ON 
APPROVED COLLAT: RALS. 


CANTON COMPANY MORTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS. 

Notice is hereby given to the holders of these bonds 
that, under the requirement of the deed of trust and 
m accordance with our published notice, we have this 
flay drawn $166,000 of the mortgage bonds of the Can- 
ton Company of Baltimore, say Nos, 1,102, 1,251, 718, 
1,227, 837, 1,095, 1,235, 1.270, 1,262, 782, 1,301, 1,314, 
1,174, 1,492, 154, 210, 1,078, 1.514, 115, 1,581, 1,256, 935, 
1,520, 1,188, 1,497, 471, 207, 842, 316, 1,273, 1.540, 
1,583, 271, 213. 884, 382, 1,176, 1,047, 1,061, 442, 1,522, 
159, 1,077, $10, 1,487, 160, 1,029, 14%, 1,245, 18, 1250, 
1,321, 857, 239, 455, 1,253, 557, 775, 1,199, 1,267, 347, 
B74, 35, 1,420, 1,547, 827, 1,391, 1,203, 1,284, 910, 1,297, 
85, 1,478, 984, 603, ¥45, 126, 1.403, 367, 1,577, 1,153, 607, 
760, 464, 683, 1,326, 559, G81, 148, 1214, 1,255, 708, 166, 
460, 628, 784, 1.512, 294, 145, ¢4, 1,405, 1.459, 876, 1,501, 
1,546, 415, 893, 662, 1,261, 161, 1,450, 973, 1,338, 42, 114, 
169, 1,389, 1.482, 404, 106, 915, 363, 1,496, 696, 1,471, 
465, 618, 1,422, 178, 1.271, 250, 1,233, 1,333, 534, 1,155, 
Pl. 1,082. 288, 1,319, 81, 1,163, 1,135, 715, 509, 153, 907, 
199, 572, 60, 1,396, ¥29, 926, 1.354, 1,337, 135, 791, 817, 
$25, 1,096, 1,129, 930, 504, 1,392, 383, 1,307, 1,582, 

$1,000 eech, which accordingly are now payable at 
the office of ALEX’R BROWN & SONS, with interest 
to date of payment, and on such of the above named 
ponds as may not be thus presented for payment in- 
terest will cease after sixty days from this date, say 
Det. 21, 1882. GEORGE S. BROWN, 

Wh. H. GRAHAM, 
Ww. G. BOWDOIN, 
Trustees of the Canton Company’s Mortgage Bonds, 

BALTIMORE, Aug. 22, 1882. 


Js CHICAGO AND INDIANA 
COLUMBO SWAY COMPANY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

BEFORE OCT. 1, 1882, when the time limited by the 
reorganization agreement of this company will ex- 

ire. persons must sign the same if they desire to par- 

icipate in its advantages, Subseriptions will mean- 

time be received atthe office of J. &. Kennedy & Co., 
No. 63 Wiliiam-st., or C. J. Osborn & Co., No. 34 Broad- 
bt, New-York. 

Purchasing Committee's,receipts will be ready for de- 
livery on Sept. 19, 1582, at the Union Trust Company’s 
office, No. 73 Broadway, New-York. 

The agreement has aiready been duly signed by 
parties interested to a number more than sufiicient to 
make it binding. 

New-York, Sept. 16, 1882. 

WILLIAM L, NEY. { 


Purchasing 


JOHN 8. KENNEDY, ¢ DUrchasing 


c. J. OSBURN, 
PARTIES DESIROUS OF DEALING IN 


q a 
STOCKS 

Would write to or cali on the old banking House of 

HOWES & COMPANY, 

No. 11 Walle-st.. lata Soba 
vew-Yor xchange, 

—_ bere or Ne OWES tot cc » §) 

This house transacts a general Stock Commission 


busin: with very large experience. interest al- 
lowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payable on demand. 


NEW-YORK, LACK A WANNA AND WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF 1921. 
f iterest payabie anal upon the Ist days 
AN TLY. 
“ This nhs horn with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, a direct through line from 
NEW-YORK %O BUFFALO. 
The mortgage isa first lien upon the equipment as 


Well as upon the road. 
‘ 3 TAYLOR & CO., 
For sale by MOSES No. 52 Walt-st. 


GWYNN d& DAY, 

No. 45 WALL-STREET, — s 
TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING AND_BROKER- 
AGE BUSINESS IN RAILWAY =HARES, BONDS. &c. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
NO. 569 WALL-ST., 
COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
THE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT CO. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


r cent. coupon bonds payable quarterly 
sPe OST. MATIN & CO. No. 34 Finest 


FINANCIAL. 
$5,000,000, 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
GENERAL FIRST MORTGAGE 


Railroad & Land Grant Sinking Fund 


Forty Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Principal and Interest payable in the City of New- 
York in United States Gold Coin of the present stand- 
ard of weight and fineness. 

Principal due January 1, 1921. 
Interest at 6 Per Cent. payable Jan.1 and 
July 1, 

“free from all United States, State,and Municipal 
Taxes that may be required by law to be deducted 

by said Company from said interest.” 

Issue limited to $25,000 per mile of Main Line and 
Branch Road, finished and accepted by tho President 
of the United States. 

Bonds issued in coupon form of $1,000 each, with 
provision for registration of principal, and in certifi- 
cates of $5,000 each with registration of both princl- 
pal and interest. 

Trustee for Bondholders, 

The Central Trust Company, of New-York. 

These bonds are in all respects similar to those now 
quoted at the London and New-York Stock Exchanges. 
They are secured by a first mortgace on the entire 
railroad, equipment, franchises, and other property 
of the Company acquired and to be acquired, inciud- 
ing the land grant, with the exception of the lands 
east of the Missouri River, subject only to the Hen of 
the Pend d’Oreille and Missouri Divisional Bonds, which 
are being rapidly retirea by the Land Grant Sinking 
Funds, and for the payment of which anequal amount 
of these Bonds are reserved by the Trustee. 

Tnese bonds are receivabie in payment for lands at 
110 and interest. The proceeds of all sales of lanas 
thus mortgaged, after payment of the interest on the 
bonds, to which they are first pledged should the net 
earnings of the road be at any time insufficient there- 
for, must be applied to the purchase of the bonds at 
not exceeding 110 and interest, or by drawings at 
that price. 

The bonds so purchased, together with any received 
in payment for lands, will be stamped and held by the 
Central Trust Company Trustee as the property of 
the Sinking Fund. 

Tne registered certificates are not subject to com- 
pulsory redemption, or to be called in for the Sinking 
Fund untilal!l the coupon bonds have been redeemed. 

The Sinking Fund begins in 1885, is accumulative, 
and sufficient at its minimum to pay all the bonds to 
be issued under this mortgage at or before maturity. 

The Land Grant to which this company is entitled by 
its charter is at the rate per mile of 12,800 acres in the 
States, and 25,600 acres in the Territories. ‘The Land 
Department reports that the sales for the year ending 
July 1, 1882, amounted to: 

468,321 acres for $1,721,307 
And that the sales during July and August last were: 
AEE SUG MOTOR: TOP. cc cascasenesceredscccsagecsaen --$476,060 

The land east of the Missouri River is subject to 
the right of the holders of the preferred stock to pur- 
chase the same at the company’s cash price with their 
shares at par, it being provided, however, in the mort- 
gage, in conformity with the plan of reorganization, 
that the security of this land reverts to the bond- 
holdersintheevent of default in some of the pro- 
visions of these bonds. This Men of the preferred 
stock om the said land does not attach, however, in 
any wise to the corresponding railroad, upon which 
these bonds have an absolute first mortgage, 

The Maiu Line and Branch authorized by Govern- 
ment charter, and the whole of which is subject to 
this mortgage, comprise about 2,466 miles, being the 
line from the eastern terminuson Lake Superior to 
the objective points on the Pacific Ocean. 

The Company states that, including 160 miles owned 
and controlled, not embraced in the above line, it has 
completed and now operates a total main line of 
1,54914 miles, of which there areinthe Eastern Divi- 
sion 929 miles, and in the Western Division 460% miles; 
and that the unfinished gap between these two divi- 
sions, entirely in the.Territory of Montana, does not 
exceed 465 milies, of which about 200 miles are now 
graded ready for the track. At the present rate 
of construction, the grading of this gap wiil be com- 
pleted before the close of this year, and so much of 
the track then finished as wlll leave about 250 miles 
only to be laia, all of which it is expected will be com- 
pleted in the Summer of 1883, and thus open the con- 


tinuous line of this Company from Lake Superior to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

This Main Line and Branch are belng constructed 
without the intervention of a construction company, 
and the proceeds of these bonds are paid directly to 
the Railroad Company, 

Under an agreement with the Oregon and Trans- 
continental Company, branch lines are being oon- 
structed which are and willl become valuable feeders 
to the Main Line, largely augmenting its business, as 
well as protecting its territory. These branches, 
although now owned by independent coinpanies, will 
be operated by the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany under traffic contracts, by which it will eventu- 
ally become theowner of their entire mileage and 
property, free of all incumbrance. . 

Or about 1,300 miles of such branches, the gradual 
construction of which is contemplated as required 
during the next few years, about #17 miles are now 
approaching completion. 

it isshown in the company’s reports that the fixed 
charges for annual interest on the $24,725,000 of bonas 
outstanding July 1, 18382, amount to $1,483,500 per an- 
num. The net earnings from the operation of the 
road during the year ending July 1, 1882, amounted 
to $2,172,577. The earnings during the 12 months 
ending June 39, 1882, compared with the same periods 
of the previous year,show an average increase of 
»ver 77.3 per cent., while the average increase of mile- 
age for the same montis has not exceeded 72 per cent, 
It is estimated that the gross traffic earnings for the 
yearending July 1, 1883, will not be less than $3,0v0,- 
000, 

Supscriptior 

nt 102 1-2 and accrued interest, 
payable on or before Oct. 2, 1882, at the option of 
purchaser, will be received on 
Thursday, Sept. 21, 1882, 
by either of the undersigned, of whom copies of the 
bond and mortcage, map of road, and further infor- 
mation in detail can be obtained. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
Corner Wall and 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CQO., 
Corner Cedar and 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO, 
21 Nassnucst, 
Subscriptions will also be received at the oMices of 
DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia. 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., ; 
aa mit EO RD EP A eles EO'TY 1 ston. 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 5 Boston 
JOHNSTON BROTHERS & CO., 
Baltimore. 


3 to tne above bonds 


the 


Broad sts. 


Nassau sis. 


ez 
tn 


DEPOSIT 
VAULT 


OF THE 


NASSAU BANK, 


CORNER NASSAU AND BEEKMAN STS. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF 


In Addition to being in a Fire-Proof Building, 
AND PROTECTED BY ELECTRIC ATTACHMENTS, 


SAFES OF ALL SIZES, ALSO STORAGE 
WITHIN THE VAULT FOR VALUABLE 
PARCELS, TRUNKS, &c. 


na 


Kountze Brothers, 
BANKERS, 

NO. 120 BROADWAY, (EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
NEW-YORK. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED 
subject tocheck at sight, and interest allowed on 
balances. 

Government and other bonds and investment se- 
eurities bought and sold on coinmission. 
Telegraphic transfers made to Londonand (to vari- 


ous pa in the United States. 
Bilis drawn on the Union Vank of London. 


LETTERS OCF CREDIT 
and cireular notes issued forthe use of travelers in 
all parts of the world. 





CANTON COM PAR ¥. SORES Lee GOLD 
BONDS. 

By virtuo of the authority andin pursuance of the 
requirements of the deed of trust securing sald bonds 
from the Canton Company, of Baltimore, to the un- 
dersigned, as Trustees, dated Ist December, 1873, we, 
the undersigned Trustees, hereby xive notice to the 
holders of the Canton Company Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
that, on the 25th day of September next, we will, at 
the banking-house of Alexr. Brown & Sons, in the city 
of Baltimore, State of Maryland, select by lot one 
hundred and thirty-five of said bonds of $1,000 each, 
(gay $135,000,) i or a - Pe pan amie with the 

rovisions of the said mortgage deed of trust. 

“ GEORGE 8. BROWN, 
WM. H, GRAHAM, 
W. G. BOWDOLN, 
Trustees of Cunton Company Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
BALTMmoRE, Aug, 21, 18382. 


BANMING MOUSE 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 

No. 18 New-st., (next door to the Stock Exchange,) N.Y. 

Stocks, bonds, grain, and cotton bought and sold 
only on commission jor cashor on margin. Deposits 
received; 4 percent. allowed on daily balances. Mem- 
bersof New-York stock Exchange, New-York Mining 
Exchange, and the Cuicago Board of Trade. Private 
wire to Chicago. 
N. Y. BRANCHES, 

connected by 

private wires, 


( No. 958 Broadway, corner 23d-st.; 
, Grand Central Hotel opp, Kond-st.; 
/ No. 316 Broadway,corner Leonard-st. 


MANE MINING RECORD, S4 A YEAR; 
No. 41 Mroadway, New-York. Most com- 
iete Mining Paper ever published, sumple Copies 
Pree. Order» executed for Mining stecks an 
other securities both in N. Y. & Ran Francisco. 
AL#EX, «UBT. CHISOLU, Prep’r. 


a 
LOST AND FOUND. 


OST -~ BANK-BOOK NO. 42,899, ISSUED BY 
Franklin Savings Bank to Alfred Tunstall; finder 
will please return the same to No. 255 West 47th-e 


By Beso 


EXCURSIONS. 


IRON STEAM-BOAT C0. 


CONEY ISUAND 
IRON PIERS DIRECT. 
ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE—NO CHANGES. 
TIME-TABLE, SUNDAY, SEPT. 17. 


23d-st. | Pier No.1. | New Pier. 
9:30 A. M. | 10:00 A.M. ; 11:15 A. M. 
11:00 A. M, M. 
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Tickets good on either pier. 
R.) -rae tickets for sale atall elevated railroad 
stations. 


SECOND GRAND EXCURSION 


TO 


FIRE ISLAND 
ON 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 17, 


BY THE IRON STEAM-BOAT COMPANY'S 
FAST AND SEA-GOING STEAMER SIRIUS, 


STEAMER WILL LEAVE 

West 23d-st. at 
West 20th-8t. at...rccccceccccees 
Pier NOcd We Mts asencevccve : . 
Bridge Wharf, Brooklyn,... a 10:00 A. M. 

Landing at SAMMIS'S DOCK and returning at 4 
o'clock, giving the patrons three hours of pleasure on 
the island. FAKK, ROUND TRIP, Bt. 

Refreshments served on board at_reasonable prices 
by L, S, MERIGOLD, of Coleman House, 

GEORGE KETCHAM, Superintendent. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, 


VIA GREENPOINT, 

Steamer SYLVAN GROVE from pler foot of 23d-st., 
EAST RIVER, conneeting with trains for Manhattan 
Beach, at 8:45, 9:45, 10:45 A. M., and nalft-hourly from 
11:45 A. M. to 9:45 P.M. TRAINS LEAVE MANHAT 
TAN BEACH at *7:35, 10, 11:05 A. M.; 12:05, 12:30, 1:05, 
1:80 P. M., and exer fifteen and thirty minutes past 
the hour to 9:30 P. M, and at 10, 10:35 P. M. 

VIA BAY RIDGE, 

Steamers D. R, MARTIN and MATTEAWAN leave 
foot of Whitehall-st., terminus of all elevated rail- 
ways, at 8:10 A. M., and half-hourly from 9:10 A. M. 
to9:10 P.M. TRAINS LEAVE MANHATTAN BEACH 
at *7:10, *8:10, 9:10 A, M., and half-hourly from 10:10 
A. M. to 10:10 P, M. *Trains marked thusdo notrun 
on Sundays. 

Excursion tickets for sale at stations of elevated 
railways; price, 60 cents, including elevated fares. 
Afternoon and evening concerts by Gilmore’s Band. 
FAIRY LAND—Tuesday evenings. THE OCEAN 
ABLAZE--Thursday evenings. PAIN’S great pyro- 
technic exhibitions Saturday evenings. 


HUDSON RIVER BY DAYLIGHT. 


GRAND EXCURSION 
BY THE FAST AND ELEGANT STEAMERS 
ALBANY and C, VIBBARD, 
Daily, (except Sundays,) from Vestry-st. Pier, 8:35 and 
West 22d-st. at 9A. M. (BROOKLYN, by Annex, at 8 
A. M.) for 


WEST POINT, 
Where the excursionists will have three hours in 
which to visit the Military Academy and the many 
other points of interest. 
AND NEWRURG, 
(One hour and three-quarters;) returning, arrive af 
22d-st. 5:39,, and Vestry-st, 5:50 P. M. 


A —-GRAND SUNDAY EXCURSION 
fie UP THE EAST RIVER 

AND LONG ISLAND SOUND. 

THE STEAMER IDLEWILD 

Will make the above excursion 

EVERY SUNDAY. 
Leaving Peck-slip, Pier 24E. R.,at9A. M., and 3l1st-st., 
EF. K., at 9:15 A.M,, stopping at Whitestone, Great Neck, 
Sand’s Point,Glen Cove,Sea Cliff,Glenwood,and Roslyn. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The IDLEWILD will make an extra excursion as 

above every Saturday, leaving Peck-slip 4:15 and 31st- 
st., E. R., 4:30 P. M. 


STEAM-BOATS. 


SPP PLA PL LLL LL 


 STARIN’S 


City, River, and Harbor Transportation Co. 


Office, Pler 1S N. R., foot Cortlandt-st. 


Consignments of freight forwarded (as directed) to 
any part of the world. 


Unequaled Facilities tor Dispatch. 


Orders received for delivery of all kinds of freight 
and merchandise to any part of the City. 


Sea and Harbor Towing and River and Har- 
bor Lighterage. 

Freight of every description promptly lightered to 
any potni in tne Harbor at reasonable rates. 


_Steam-boats, Barges, and Groves to charter 
for Excursions, 

Steamers JOHN H. STARIN and ERASTUS CORN- 
ING, for New-Haven, leave Pier 18 N. R. at 9 P. ML 
daily, (Saturdays excepted.) 

Metropolis Express Co., between New-York and 
New-Haven, Care and dispatch guaranteed. 

Freight tor points on the D. L., and W. R. R. re- 
ceived at Pier 19. For New-Haven and points East at 
Pier 18. 

North Shore, Staten Island.—Eleven miles for 
ten cents, Via steamers from Pier 1K. R., foot White- 
hall-st. 


Central Shipyard, Communipaw, N. J., dry- 
docks, machine and boller shop—everything apper- 
taining to the construction and repair of veasels. 


FALL RIVER LINE 

For BOSTON and alt potnts East. The steamers 
BKISTOL and PROVIDENCE leave New-York | 
daily, Sundays included at 6:30 P, M. from Pier No. | 
28 Nortn Kiver, foot of Murray-st. Steamers carry | 
BANDS OF MUSIC, | 

NEWPOR'? LINE for Bow poet. Martha's Vine- | 
yard, Nantucket, Cape Cod, and all local points on the | 
Old Colony Railroad. Steamers NEWPOKT and | 
OLD COLONY leave New-York dally, Sundays ex- | 
cepted, at 6 P. M. from Pier No. 28 North River, 

Connection by ANNEX BOAT from Brooklyn 5 
P. M.. Jersey City4 P. M. Tickets and state-rooms for 
both lines may be secured tn New-York at all princl- 
pal hotels, transfer and ticket offices, at the office on 
Pier No, 24, and on steamers, GEO. L. CONNOR 

BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. Gen'l Pass. Agent. 
PROVIDENCE LINE. 

FOR PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 
Connecting with Prov. and Worcester K. R. 
for ALL POINTS NORTHand EAST, via WORCESTER. 

The entirely new an’ elegant steamer RHODE 
ISLAND, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
the magnificent steamer MASSACHUSETTS on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, will leave at 
5 P.M. from Pier 29 N. &.. foot of Warren-st. 

Connections made at Providence, via P.and W. kall- 
road, for Worcester and all Northern, Eastern, and | 
White Mountain points. Tickets for sale at all prin- | 
cipal ticket offices. State-rooms secured at oitices of 
Westcott Express Co., at 3 Astor House, 207, 281, “97, 
and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth-Avenue and Windsor 
Hotel ticket offices. L. W. FILKINS, G. P. Agent. 

STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, 
CONNECTING WITH ALL POINTS EAST. 

FARE always as low as by any otherline, Steam- 
ers NARRAGANSETT and STONINGTON daily, (except 
Sundays, 

ats’ P. M., frem Pier 33 North River, 
foot of Jay-st., urriving In Boston atGA, M. Tickets 
for sale at all principal ticket offices. State-rooms se- 
cured at offices of Westcott Express Co., at Astor 
House, 207, 341, 367, and 421 Broadway, and at Fifth- 
Avenue and Windsor Hotel ticket offices, 
L. W. FILKINS, General Passenger Agent. 

VOR RONDO@OUT AND KINGSTON AND 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Landing at Cranston’'s 
Landing, (West Point,) Cornwall, Newburg, Mariboro, 
Milton, Poughkeepsie, Esopus, connectin with 
Ulster and Delaware aud Stony Clove Kallroads. 
Steam-boats City of Catskill and James W. Baldwin 
leave daily at 4 P. M. foot of Harrison-st., North River, } 
except Saturdays, when the City of Catskill leaves at 
1P.M., connecting with evening train for SUMMER 
RESORTS threugh the Catskill Mountains. 

LBANY DAY BOATS.—ALBANY ANDC. VIB- 

BARD.—Daily, (Sundays excepted,) leave Vestry- 
st. pler 8:35 & W. 22d-st. at ¥ A. M., (Brooklyn by Annex 
8 A. M.,) landing at Nyack ferry, West Point, New- 
burg, Po’keepsie, Khinebeck, Catskill, & Hudson, con- 
necting at Rhinebeck (by ferry) with 2:45 P.M. train 
on Ulster & Del. Rk. R. & at Catskill with special train 
on Catskill Mt. R. R. for the resorts of the CATSKILL 
MOUNTAINS; at ALBANY with trains for the NORTH 
& WEST & special SARATOGA EXPRESS, 


LHANY BOATS, PEOPLE’S LINE.—DREW 
and ST. JOHN leave Pier No. 41 North River, foot 
of Canal-st., every WEEK-DAY at 6P. M., connecting 
at Albany (Sunday morning excepted) with trains 
north, west, and east. 
Excursion tickets to Albany aud return, good 30 
days, $2 5v. W. W. EVEKETT, President. 
JOR NORWALK AND DANBURY DAILY. 
—Steamer ADELPHI leaves Pler No. 27 E. R., near 
Peck-slip, at 2:45 P. M., and foot Sist-st,, E. K., at 8 
P. M., connecting with New-Haven and Danbury Roads 
each way. 
FARE, 35 CENTS; EXCURSION, 50 CENTS, 


TEVROY BOATS--CITIZEN’S LINE—NEW STEAM- 

ers SARATOGA and CITY OF TROY leave dally (ex- 
cept Saturday) at 6 P. M., Pier No. 44 North River, foot 
of Christopher-st., connecting with morning trains for 
north and west. Sunday steamer touches at Albany, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
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GRATEFU L—COMPORTING, 


EPPS'S COCE 


BREAKFASY. 

Ry a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. HKPPS has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
eave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the ju- 
dicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
ef be gradually built up until strong enough to 
resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies ure fioating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a@ weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame,— 
Civil Service Gazetie, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Soldin 
tins only (Jg-b. and bb.) by grocers, labeled tnus: 

AMES EPPS & CO,, 
Homeopathic Chemists, Lonaon, England. 


QUALIFICD LADY MANIPULATOR 

gives massage treatinent at residences; highest 

testimoniais from leading My Mee! § veer Address, 
by letter, Mrs. KELLY, No. 257 West Lath-st. 


ii ICE-CREAM. 


HORTON’S ICK-CREAM. 
MADE FROM 
PURE ORANGE COUNTY CREAM. 


Rich, delicious, and always reliable. Try it,and you 
will use no other. Depots, No. 205 ith-av., No. 1,283 
Broadway, and No. 75 Chatham-st.. New-York: No 
453 Fulton-st.. Brooklym 





———TO 


Chee, Sombayy Septencver 17, 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


LOLOL LLC LMRMRMGE NM COO aeeaeawaawwnn" 
THE UP-TOWN OFFICE OF THE TIMES. 


The ONLY up-town office of THE TIMES is located at 
No. 1,269 Broadway. Open daily, Sundays in- 
cluded, from 4 A. M.to9 P.M. Subscriptions received 


and copies of 
THE TIMES for sale 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL 9 P. M, 


0. 11 WEST 22D-ST.—ENTIRE SECOND AND 
third floors to let, with board; private table if de- 
sirea; house newly decorated and elegantly furnished; 
connected _wit . Clark’s new restaurant on 22d-st., 
formerly Broadway and 13th-st.; also single and 
Fe rooms for gentlemen on fourth floor, without 
ard. 


NEAR UNION LEAGUE CLUB. — VERY 
small private family will let handsomely furnished 
second floor, en suite; parlor, private bath, and sleep- 
ing apartments; with or without unexceptionable pri- 
vate table; only those desiring and able to pay for tho 
exclusiveness of a refined home need address RE- 
ALITY, Box 281 Times Up-town Office, 1,269 Broad way. 


HIRTY-FIRST-ST., NO. 21 WEST.—AN 

elegant furnished second floor, with or without 
private table; also, two large parlors and other rooms 
for gentlemen who desire first-class accommodation; 
references, 


STRICTLY PRIVATE FAMILY ON 
38th-st.. near Sth-av., will let a magnificently 
furnished apartment, with or without private table. 
Address WEALTH, Rox No. #09 Zimes Up-town Office, 


No. 1,269 Broadway. 
IFTH-AV., Na, 434.—TWO ELEGANT 
floors, with superior accommodations for private 

aapee also other rooms for families and gentlemen; 

reference. 


VORTY-THIRD-=T., NO, 220 WEST.— 

Well furnished, pleasant, front room, with board 

to gentleman and wife, or single gentlemen; refer- 
ences, 


MIWENTY-FIGHTH-ST.. NO. 117 EAST.— 

Rooms handsomely furn'shed; second and thira 
floor; en suite or singly; unexceptionable board; ref- 
erences, 


NI 0. 47 WEST 35T H-ST.—DESIRABLE ROOMS; 

newly carpeted; containing every convenience, 

with board, for familles and single gentlemen; refer- 
ences. 


A S''TALUL FAMILY CAN HAVE THREE 
rooms, with board, ina private house, few doors 
from 5Sth-av., near 50th-st, Address 0. P. R., Box No. 
287 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


VOURTEENTH-ST., NO. 215 WEST.— 
Rooms on second and third floors, with board, 
for first-class parties, 


N A SMALL FAMILY, HANDSOMELY 
furnished floor, en suite or singly; also, large room 
for gentlemen; with board. Apply at No. 13 Park-av. 


0. 30 EAST 221-8T.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished connecting rooms; hall room; first-class 
board; private table if desired; references. 


0. 275 MADISON-AV., BETWEEN 89TH 

AND 40TH STS.—One elegant front suite, second 
floor, with board; references. 

ANDSOME PAR!.OR FLOOR AND OTHER 

desirable rooms, with good board; references. 
No. 102 Kast 23d-st. 


0.39 WEST 24TH-ST., NEAR BROADWAY. 
—Randsome rooms for families; also, parlor floor; 
private table if desired. 


FJOURTEENTA-=T., NO. 202 WEST. — 
Suite of rooms on second and third floors, with 
board; references exchanged. 


Fi FTR-AV., NOS. 307 AND 309,—ELEGANT- 
4 ly furnished apartments; private table if desired: 
location and references unexceptionable. 

JIXTEENTH-ST., NO. 140 KAST.—BEADTI- 
wJful rooms and excellent table; no children: table 
boarders: references. 


FUANDSOm ELY FURNISHED ROOMS TO 
- rent tofamiles and single gentlemen; first-class 
board; reference. No, 32 West 3lst-st. 
N® 13 WEST 20TH-ST.—HANDSOME SUITES 
INof rooms, with first-class board, on second and 
third floors; also, single rooms. 
TO. 52 EAST 49TH-S7.—HANDSOME SUITES 
4+ of rooms, with private table only; rooms for gen- 
tlemen; references. 
QO 122 MADISON-AV,—WITH BOARD 
handsome second floor; also, other rooms; private 
table; back parlor; references. 
Q EV ENTEENTH-ST., 61 WEST. — ROOMS 
sIwith board for parties seeking a pleasant home; 
transient or permanent. 
EXINGTON-AV., NO. 73, NEAR 26TH- 
4AST.—Nicely furnished rooms, with liberal table; 
also table board. 


PRIVATE FAMILY WILL LET HAND- 
fAsome suite of rooms, with private table. No. 54 
West 65th-st, 

ATO. 43 WEST 36TH-ST.—LARGE SQUARE 
iN front room, handsomely furnished; cabinet bed; 
table first class; reference. 

Nes 237 MADISON-AV., BETWEEN 37TH 
LN AND 38TH STS.—Handsomels furnished rooms, en 
suite, with private tables; references exchanged. 


MVWENTY-FIRST-ST., NO, 9 WEST.—DE- 
_ sirable rooms can be obtained by first-class parties, 
with or without private tables; references. 




















ATO. 523 MADISON-AV., ABOVE 53D-87T, 
iN —Handsomely furnished rooms, with board, en 
suite or singly. 





| [A NDSOME BACK PARLOR, WITH EX- 
2 tension, with or without board, for physician or 


dentist. No. 69 West 48th. 


PLE ASANT ROOMS, WITH BOARD.— 
Southern exposure; terms reasunable. No, 239 
West 53d-st. 


10.167 MA DIMSON-AV,.—DESIRABLE ROOMS; 
aXNentire second floor; private table if desired; good 
rooms for gentlemen; references. 


NX! O. 66 WEST 3ST H-ST,.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
iN nished rooms, with board, to rent singly or tn 
suites; references, 

WO. 7 GRAMERCY 74RK.—ROOMS, EN 
iN suite and singly, with first-class board, transient 
and permanent. 


AYO. 21 WEST 36TH-ST.—SUITE OI APART- 
iN ments, with bath; private table or without board; 
references exchanged. 
AS IRTVY-BIGHTH-ST., NO. 115 WEST.— 
Rooms, with or without board, to adults only; 
references, 
TIWENTY-THIRD-ST., NO. “108 EA ST. _ 
With board, rooms en suite, on second floor; refer- 
ence, 


TO. 2 WEST 39'UH-SsT.—DESIRABLE ROOMS, 
iN singly or en suite, with first-class board; single 
rooms for gentlemen; reference. 

TO. 176 MAHISON-AV.—A HANDSOMELY 
a'ifurnished parlor floor of five rooms to let with 
private table ouly; references exchanged. 

FE! FVH-AV., SO. 385.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished suites, with private table; rooms for gen- 
tlemen. 


BH ANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, 
en suite or single, with or without board; refer- 
ences. No, 153 Madison-av. 

TO, 24 EAST 35TH-ST.—SECOND FLOOR, 
LN with or without board; also, other rooms; refer- 
ences, 

No: 133 EAST 55'TH-sS1T.—A LARGE SECOND 
4 story front room, furnished, with board; private 
family; references. 

VIFTH-AV., NO. 607.—LARGE, ELEGANT 

suites of apartments, with or without private ta- 
ble; rooms for gentlemen. 
Ry O. 237 DLA DISON-AV.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
iN nished rooms en suite, with private table; refer- 
ences exchangea, 





NO. 163 WEST 44TH-ST,—SECOND FLOOR 
iN front room, southern exposure; also, third floor 
room, with board. 
N?; Ws KAST 2STH-NS’'T.—HANDSOMELY 
aNfurnished double and single rooms; excellent 
board; forafamily or gentlemen; references, 
FET HeAV., NO. 3@5.—KLEGANT APART- 
ments, with private table; also, rooms for gentle- 
men; references, 





SIO. 62 WEST 37TH-ST.—LARGE HAND- 
I) somely furnished rooms, en suite or single, with 
strictly first-ciass German and French table. 


WO. 38 EAST 30TH-S8T.—THIRD FLOOR, 
three rooms; private bath-room; breakfast if re- 
quired; also, second floor room. 


O. 1 WEST 3STH-ST.—HANDSOMELY 
turnished rooms to let; single or en suite; and 
with or without private table; references. 


NO. 273 MADISON-AV., NEAR 39TH-S7, 
—Entire second floor, en suite, newly furnished; 
also, parlor floor and other rooms, with board. 


oO. 33 EAST 2:3 D-S8T.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
IN nished rooins, With board: two rooms on parlor 
tioor; references exchanged. 


AJ 0. 27 SADISON-AV., CORNER HOUSE. 
—A handsome suite of rooms with board; private 
table if desired; also agreeable rooms for gentlemen. 














ANDSOME SUITE OF ROOMS; FAMILY 
, private; with or without private table; references; 
No. 62 West 40th-st. 


ESIRABLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
permanent boarders at the HOTEL LRIGHTON, 
Broadway and 42d-st. 
0.21 WEST 30'T Hes'T.—LARGE HANDSOME- 
ly furnished back parlor, sultable tor physician: 
also, other rooms; first-class board; references. 


ESIRABLE ROOMM™, WITH BOARD, No. 
145 Kast 2ist-st., Gramercy Park, North. 


RY] O. 3 WEST 46TH-ST.—TWO LARGE ROOMS, 
with hail rooms; board strictly first class. 
0.37 WEST 50'T H-s?,.—PLEASANT ROOMS, 
with excellent board; references, 

Fi FTH-AY., NO. 25.—HANDSOME PARLOR 
floor; baths and closets attached; private table. 














AYO. 40 ANT 38STH-ST.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
aX nished apartments, with board, 


VW0O HALL ROOMS, WITH BOARD, AT 
Mrs. PITKIN’S, Nos. 442 to 438 Madlson-av. 


Oo. 59 WEST 22D-8'7,—ROOMS TO LET, WITH 
board, in suites or single; also table boarders. 

0. 24 WE-~T 39'T H-ST.—DESIRABLE SUNNY 
third-story room, with board; highest references, 


VAST WO-ST., NO. 114.—PARLOR FLOOR, 
with or without private table; also, other rooms. 


0.27 EAST 467 Hes'T.—NICELY FURNISHED 
rooms, with first-class board; references. 


3.23 EAST 467T H-S1T.—FURNISHED ROOMS 
to let, with board; references, 


0. 161 MADUISON-AV.—AN ELEGANT SUITE 
of four large rooms, with board; references. 


0. 73 WASHINGTON - PLACE. — FOR 
nished rooms to let, with board; references. 


QO. 12 EAST 46T Hes'?.—PLEASANT, WELL- 
furnished rooms, with board; references. 


N&; 19 WEST 42D-S'T.—SECOND FLOOR AND 

i otner desirable rooms to let, with board; references. 
O..7 WEST 3LST-S'T.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished rooms, with board; references, 


TO. 206 WEST 44'T H-8T.—PLEASANT FRONT 
room to let, with board; referances. 


ATO. 194 MADISON-AV.—VERY DESIRABLE 
suite of rooms, withor without private table. 


Tra DOUBLE AND ONE SINGLE ROOM, 
with board; table board. No. 211 West 44th-at 





weet 


BOARDING AND LODGING. 


LOLOL OOD LLL DDO OOOO 
ITY AND COUNTRY COMBINED.—A FEW 
rooms, with-excellent-board, for the Fall-and Win- 

ter may now be secured at tne old Enepp Mansion, 

charmingly situated on the high ridge over eoning the 

Hudson River at 162d-st., this City, 45 minutes from 

Wall-st., and accessible at.any time, day or night, via 

the elevated road; spacious stabling for horses. 

ties not yet having completed their ‘arran: 

the Winter would do well to investigate t delight- 

ful and healthful spot, A ero makes frequent 

trips between the house and 145th-st. station, where 
backs may always be found. 
Mrs. D. M. MORSE, 


Carmansville, New-York City. 


( I ENTI.EMAN AND WIFE OR SINGLE 

gentlemen desiring superior accommodations in 

private family, 34th, near Broadway, (references ex- 

qyanged,): address MULTUM, Box 325 Jimes Up-town 
ce. 


WENTIETH-ST., BETWEEN 5TIX AND 

6TH AVS,—Very desirable second floor front alcove 
room, with breakfast, toa gentiemas: family private. 
Address DELTA, Box No, 307 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


EAUTIFULLY FURNISHED PARLOR 
and bedroom; every convenience; breakfast; 
geneieaeas 36th-st., between 5th and 6th avs. Ad- 
ress DEXTER, Box No, 277 Times Up-town Office, No. 
1,269 Broadway. 


NO. 144 MADISON-AV. 
Elegant apartments and suites; private table or 
board; large room for two gentlemen; first-class ac- 
commodations. 


4 IFTH-AV., NO, 353. CORNER 34TH-ST. 
—Elegant second and third floor rooms, in suites 


. or single, with or without private table; moderate 


terms, 


OO 108 WEST 447TH-ST.. WITH FIRST- 

class board, handsomely furnished third floor; 
ample closets, &c.; also, back parlor, with every con- 
venience; closed bed, «ec. 


0.201 WEST 56TH-ST.—LARGE SECOND- 

story front room, also hall room, with board; ex- 
cellent locality; home comforts; references ex- 
changed, 


F! FTH-AV., NO, 343.—DESIRABLE SECOND 
and third floors, separately or together, with board; 
also, room On parlor floor, with exclusive bath; refer- 
ences exchanged. 


0. 7@ STHeAV.—LARGE DOUBLE ROOM, 

parlor floor, suitable for a lady and gentleman or 
for two gentlemen; aiso, single rooms for gentlemen, 
fourth floor. 


0. 17 EAST S1ST-5T., FIFTH AND 
MADISON AVS.—Handsomely fursished parlor 
and third floor; exclusive bath; attendance; private 


table; highest reference. 


N2; 75 WEST 45TH-ST.—WILL BE VACANT 
3d of October; handsomely furnished second floor, 
singly oren suite, with first-class board; private table 
if desired; references exchanged. 


ITH BOARD, IN THE ELEGANT MAN- 

sion (50 feet front) No. 245 West 14th-st., suites 
of handsomely furnished front rooms on second and 
third floors; also, large room on fourth floor. 


IWENTY-SEVENTH-ST., NO. 131 EAST, 

NEAR LEXINGTON-AV,—Sulte of rooms on parlor 

and second floor, suitable for families, with good 
board; table board. 


OOMS WITH BOARD 
and wife aud single gentleman; references. 
60 West 38th-st. 


0,64 WEST 19TH-ST.—DESIRABLE ROOMS, 
with board; house and location first class; refer- 
ences, 


WO. 136 MA DISON-AV., CORNER 3ILST-ST.— 
A handsomely furnished apartment to rent, with 
private table, 


BOARD WANTED. 


AN AMERICAN FAMILY OF THREE 
4A adults desire rooms, with private table; location 
desirea above 23d-st., near 5th-av.; parties having re- 
fined home, who do not take other boarders, will find 
this a good opportunity to reduce expenses; will pay 
a good price. Address EDWARDS, Box No. 327 Times 
Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 


i FAMILY CONSISTING OF GENTLE- 
LAMAN, wife, and daughter (adults) want two con- 
necting rooms, with board, in a refined private fam- 
ily; references required and given; terms not to ex- 
ceed $40 a week. Address BOSTON, Hox No. 102 Times 
Office. 

\ ANTED—FRONT AND BACK ROOM, UNFUR- 

nished preferred, with board, for gentleman, wife, 
and nurse; {n private family preferred; full particu- 
lars and price only noticed. Address CLEANLINESS, 
Box No. 201 Times Up-town Office, No. 1,269 Broadway. 
~~ 


__ FURNISHED ROOMS. __ 


TO. 11 WEST 221)-S8T.—ENTIRE SECOND AND 
LN third floors to let, with board; private table if de- 
sired; house newly decorated and elegantly furnished; 
connected with N. Clark's new restaurant on 23d-st., 
formerly Broadway and l3th-st.; also single and 
double rooms for gentlemen ou fourth floor, without 
board. 


FOR GENTLEMAN 
No. 





MWVWO LARGE SQUARE ROOMS NEWLY 
SM. furnished; running water: large closets; every 
convenience; convenient to elevated station; also, 
smaller rooms; house and nelghbornood exvellent. 
No. 882 West Sid-st. 


cove rooms, furnished; near 42d-st. L station; gentie- 
men only. Address A., Box No. 205 dimes Up-tewn 
Ufice, No, 1,269 Broadway. 
N?: 150 WEST 167 H-ST.—TWO LARGE CON- 
iN necting rooms on third floor, nicely furnished, 
modern improvements, at moderate terms; separate 
or single; references. 
mANO LET.—NEATLY FORNISHED; TWO PAR- 
lors; first flat; to gentlemen; suitable for phys!- 
elan, or suitable apartments for housekeeping. 
JANITOR, No. 334 West 18th-st. 


HH ANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROODIS 
for single gentlemen, suitable fortwo; breakfast 
f desired. No. 4 West 6Uth-st., near 9th-av. Seen 


Sundays. 


RO. 144 EAST 17TH-ST,—MOST CENTRALLY 
LN located and handsomely furnished second floor of 
three rooms and bath; suitable fora party of gentle 
men; rent moderate, 








TO. 17 WEST 263TH-S7.—ELEGANTLY FUR- 
iN nished sultes and single ro ms; gentlemen; pri- 
vate bath, &c.; first, second, and third floors; single 
rooms from $2 5v up. 


TO. § EAST 46TH-ST.—PARLOR FLOOR; 
LN handsomely furnished; connecting into Windsor 
Hotel, $00 per week. 

\ —-HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS 
JX eto desirable parties with American family; ref- 
erence required, No. 262 West 2ith-st. 


FURNISHED 





FyAc neem eLy ROOMS, 
every convenience; house and plumbing just reno- 
vated; termns reasonable. No. 232 West 21st -st. 
ANDSOMELY FURNISH: PARLOR 
floor: also, pretty rooms to let; moderate prices; at 
No. 186 West 47th-st. 





NHIRTY-FOURTH-ST., NO. 123 WEST, 


NEAR BROADWAY.—New and handsomely fur 
nished rooms; references. 
\ JTELL-FURNISHED APARTMENTS AT 
No. 9 West 29th-st., between Sth-av. and the 
Gilsey House. 








if te eg D-ST.. NO. 241 WEST.— 
Handsome furnished back parlor, with every 
convenience; also a hall room. 





VWO HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS 
on second floor to letto gentleman, without board; 
private family. No. 137 West 46th-st. 
TO. 463 WEST 22)D-N'i.—NICELY FUR- 
nished rooms, without board; good neighborhood; 
references exchanged. 
MNHIRTY-FOURTH-ST. WEST, NO. 131. 
—Front and back parlor for first-class physician 








AMUSEMENTS. 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO. 


55th-st. and 7th-av. 


Immense Painting by F. PHILIPPOTEAUX, 
of more than 2,000 square yards, 
representing an episode of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871, 


The largest Panorama ever exhibited 
in America. 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to sunset. 
ADMISSION, 50 Cents. Children, 25 Cents. 


DALY’S THEATRE, BROADWAY AND S30TH-ST. 
Under the management of Mr. AUGUSTIN DALY. 
EVERY EVENING AT 8, 
MANKIND, 

THE GREATEST OF ALL THE SENSATIONS. 
| Perfection of acting! 
\Marvels of scente art! 
{Wonders of mechanism ! 
|Comedy spectacle and sen- 
jsanien all united in MAN- 


“Yhe rescue scene has 
jmade a hit.”"—Herald. 
| "fhe masterpiece of its 
eer ian othiaed 
= | “Strong pictorial effec 
MANKIND in raph succession,”’— 
MATINEE WED = &| (ribune. 
SAT., AT 2. “How beauteous MAN- 
. -—— KIND is.”—Shakespeare. 
No one should leave the City without se ing the now 
famous “fog and rescue scene’ tn MANKIND. The 
entire press praise itas the MOST PERFECT SENSA- 
TION IN MODERN MELODRAMA. 


BOUTH’sS THEATRE, OPENING. 
Lessee and Manager................Mr. JOHN STETSON 
POSITIVELY MONDAY EVENING, SEPT. 18, 
FIRST TIME IN AMERICA, 

THE NEW PLAY BY G. R. SIMS, ENTITLED 
THE ROMANY RYE. 

_A GREAT CAST, NEW SCENERY. 

A BAND OF FIFTY GENUINE ENGLISH GYPSIES. 
Seats, 50c., 75¢., $1, $1 50. Admission 50c. Gallery, 

25c, Box sheet now ready. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Persons having purchased tickets for Saturday 
evening, Sept. 16, can exchange them for any per- 
“ance or have their money refunded at the box- 

ce. 


BIJOU OPERA HOUSE. Bway, near 30th-st. 

JOHN A, McCAULL.,........ .-.-Proprietor and Manager 

Every evening at 8:13.° Matinée Saturday at 2. 
The superb presentation of Glibert and Sullivan’s 


PATIENCE, 


Characters by Misses Lilian Russell, Laura Joyce, 
Lily Post. Emile Weathersby, Victoria Reynolds, 
Messrs. John Howson, Digby Beil, Jos. S. Greensfelder, 
Chas, J. Cam peel. George ton, Harry Standish. 

Largely increased chorus and orchestra, 


HENDERSON’S STANDARD THEATRE. 


WM. HENDERSON...,,.........Proprietor and Manager 
Last week of the fascinating novelty, 
Miss LAURA DON’S charming comed rama, 
A DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. 
p A DAUGHTER OF THE NILE. 

Received nightly with unbounded enthusiasm. Every 
evening at 8; Saturday, pope 23, last matinée, at 2. 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 26, 

OPENING OF THE REGULAR SEASON BY 
D’OYLY CARTE’S OPERA COMPANY. 


N.J. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The twenty-fourth Annual Exhibition will be held 
at WAVERLEY PARK, between Newark and Eliza- 
beth, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, nine miles from 
New-York, on the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22d insts. There 
will be a grand display of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
and poultry; also, fruits, flowers, and vegetables, 
agricuitural implements, and farm machinery. Trot- 
ting on the track each day, beginning at 2 o'clock. 
Tournaments of lacrosse, lawn-tennis, and bicycles, 
Excursion tickets to the grounds at low rates. 

AMOS CLARK, Jr,, President. 


BIFTH-AVENUE THEATRE, THEO. 


Lessee and Manager Mr. JOHN STETSON 
Last five nights; farewell matinée Saturday at 2. 
The Poriien Sve, Mire, 


i 
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in her favorite and world-renowed character of 
ROSE MICHON, 
in Offenbach’s very amusing opera-bouffe 
LA JOLIE PARFUMEUSE, 
written expressly for THEO and originally 
performed by her throughout Europe. 


THEISS’S CONCERTS, 14TH-ST., 
NEAR 6TH-AY. 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 17, 1882, 
FIRST INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
Of the newly arrived VIENNA LADIES’ ORCHESTRA, 
consisting of eight ladies and four gentiemen, under 
the personal leadership of Mr. RODOLPH TH. RIss, 
of the Stadt Theatre, Stettin, Germany. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 o'clock, 
AFTERNOON at 2 o’clock. 
GRAND MUSIC. Perfect ventilation. 


ABBEY’S PARK THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager............. Mr. HENRY E. ABBRY 
Evenings, 8:30; Matinée Saturday at 2. 
Secoud week of 


MAGGIE MITCHELL 
MAGGIE MITCHELL 
in her new version of 
JANE EYRE. 
JANE EYRE, 
WALLACK’S, BROADWAY AND 30TH-ST, 
Sole Proprietor and Manager Mr. Leater Wallack 
EVERY EVENING at 8, and 
SATURDAY MATINEE at 1:30, 
Will be produced the new and original drama 
by HENRY PETTITT, Esq., entitled 
TAKEN FROM LIFE, 
TAKEN FROM LIFE. 
TAKEN FROM LIFE, 
Rox-office now open. 





Bé NJO TAUGHT BY FRANK B. CON} 
VERSE; special instruction for professionals; 
pupils contemplating the stage. or desiring to grad- 
uate asteachers. Appiy or address at resiaence, No. 
225 West 42d-st., or care Messrs, POND, No, 25 Union- 
square. 


“AUTUMN RESORTS. 


Oe 


SEASON OF i882. 


THE ELBERON 


WILL BE KEPT OPEN INTO OCTOBER. FOR PAR- 
TICULARS, ADDRESS 
C. T. JONES, lberon, N. J. 


MLEN RIDGE, CORNWALL, N. Y¥.—HIGH- 
lands of the Hudson, mountain air and svenery, 
drives, walks, boating; forty acres, with fresh fruit, 
vegetables, milk, gas, water. spring beds, carriages, 
wood fires in rooms without charge; special arrange- 
ments for Fall and Winter. Send for circular. Gien 
aes has been open for guests twenty-eight years, 

and has never been more healthy than this year, 

JAMES G@. KOE. 


PALISADES MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, ON THE HUDSON. 
NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 
Forty-five minutes from Harrison-st., New-York. b 
steam-boat. Applications may be made to D.S. HAM- 
MOND, Hotel Bristol, 5th-ay, and 42d-st.. New-York. 

Send for circular. 


‘*CRANSTON’S,” 
WEST POINT ON THE HUDSON, 


Will not close before the lst of November. 
H. CRANSTON. 


— 











or dentist; also, other suites, with bath, 


NOs: 5: 2) AND 9 BAST 46TH-ST.—CON- 
LN necting inio Windsor Hotel, elegantly furnished 
rooms, 


N 0.45 WEST 318T-S'T.—NICELY PURNISHED 
a aquare room; also small room; opposite Grand 
totel. 


UR TY -FOURTEH-ST.. NO. 14 EAST.— 
Handsomely furnished rooms to let en suite or 
singly; references exchanged; caterer wanted, 


RTO. 30 EAST 218T-sT.— AANDSOMELY FUR- 
iN nished rooms, ensuite or singly, without board; 
gentlemen preferred. 


NS: 19 WEST 18TH-ST,.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
nished parlor and second floors; also, other rooms, 
en suite and singly. 


WO. S KAMP 32D-ST.—HANDSOMELY FUR- 
LN nished third floor; also rooms on fourth floor, 
without board. 


A HANDSOMELY FURNISHED PARLOR 
and bed-room in private family; gentlemen only, 


No. 483 5th-av. 

A PRIVATE FAMILY WILL RENT FUR- 
finished rooms, without board, to gentlemen only, 
No, 42 West 32d-st. 








Fam y DESIRING WEALS CAN BE AC- 
&' commodated from D. CARNEY, 120 West 40tn-st. 

PVORTYV-FKIRTH-ST. WEST, NO, 127.— 
Parlor floor and two large rooms to iet, furnished. 


UNFURNISHED ROOMS. 
VHOICE FLOORS OR SUITES, FURNISHED 
or unfurnished; single rooms, furnished; refer- 

ences. No. 36 East 22d-st. 


, a r THD 
4 4ik ° 
ROOMS WANTED 
GENTLEMAN ANP HIS DAUGHTER 
want asecond floor, without, board; private fam- 
fly preferred, Address E., Box No. 266 Zimes Op-town 
Opice, No, 1,269 Broadway. 


T vr 
COUNTRY BOARD. 
66H EE CHESTNUTS,” RIVER DALE, NEW- 
York, 40 minutes from Wall-st.; desirable 
rooms, with board, for Fall or Winter; appointments 
thoroughly first~lass; reference required. 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL 
CoMPany, NEW-YoRK, Aug. 23, 188%. j 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND GF ONE AND 
it 











THREE-QUARTERS (13%) PER CENT. on the cap- 

alstock of this company will be paid atthe National 

Bank of Commerce, in this City, on and after MON- 
DAY, llth SEPTEMBER next. 

The transfer-books will be closed from the close of 
business on Saturday, Aug. 26, until the morning of 
Tuesday, Sept. 12. By order of the Board. 

JAMES C. HAR?LT, Treasurer. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN KAILROGAD 
COMPANY, 
Nos, 37 and 29 South 3d-st., Philadelphia. 
The coupons maturing Oct. 1, 1852,0n the first mort- 
age bonds of the NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY (New River Division) will be paid 
on and after Monday, Oct, 2. at the banking house of 
E. W. Clark & Co., No. 35 South 3d-st., Philadelphia. 
WM. G. MACDOWELL, Treasurer. 


HORSES, CARRIAGES, &C. 


@ LEY—ELEGANT STABLES: JUST COM- 
pleted; modern improvements. 4lst-st.. near 7th- 


av. Apply on premises 


THE WEST POINT HOTEL, 


THE ONLY HOTEL ON tHE MILITARY POST, 
OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
ALBERT H. CRANEY, Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 
GARRISON’S-ON-THE-HUDSON, WN, Y., 
Will remain open all the Falland Winter, Address 
G, F. GARRISON, 


AVILION HOTEL, ISLIP, LONG ISLAND, RE- 
mains open until November. JAMES SLATER. 


WINTER RESORTS. 


Mansion HOUSE, ORANGE, N. J.— 
Splendid Winter resort; all modern improve- 
ments: terms moderate. W. A. CROCK:R. 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


TH-AV. AND S5OTH-ST., 
(Opposite Cathedral,) 
NEW-YORK, 

WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 

Strangers will bere find excellent accommodations 
at reduced prices during the Summer months. 

This new and elegant house is very centrally located 
forthe reception of guests, either permanent or tran- 
sient. It is charmingly situated, being a central point 
amid the most fashionable residences, churches, &c., 
&c.; near the Grand Central Depot, within three min- 
utes’ walk of the elevated roads and Madison-avenue 
cars. The ventilation, heating, and plumbing are ar- 
ranged on the mostapproved principles. The hotel ia 
conducted on the European plan, patronized by the 
best families of Europe and America, with a restau- 
rant of unsurpassed excellence and at reasonable 
charges, 


- HOTEL BRISTOL, 


65TH-AV. AND 42D-ST., NEW-YORK, 
A FAMILY HOTEL, conveniently located in the best 
part of the City, having rooms commanding southern 
exposure. D, 8S, HAMMOND. 
Fie} 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, &C. 


AMERICAN WATCH DEPOT, 


%O. 727 BROADWAY. 
A single watch at wholesale price. 
Reltable nickle stem-winders 
Gents’ silver patent levers from.. 
Ladies’ stem-winding gold from 
Gents’ stem-windiug gold from... 
All goods warranted. Inspection solicited. 
GEO. R. EDELSTEN, 
No, 727 Broadway. 
Under New-York Hotel. 


MEETINGS. 


Reet 
T .—-THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

N stockholders * ne Laulewiiie ok vite Rail- 

roa mpany will eld at the office 

in the city of Louisville, Kentucky, on WEDN esDaYy, 

the 4th day of October next, at 11 A. M. The stock 

sranates SOs will be a ain at _ .. 4 cer 

he mn OD 
tember, and reope W. WEY 


. . 


a! 
FURS. 


s§ A UES REDYED IN BES 
Moanner; darkest suade, hig: est lustre; lengthened 
Ww Be o' G bea’ ; comple: 
BROUGHTON, No. 6 Howard-8& 


weinnnnebpaiericinnninmppieiaa 
A.--A.—-NEW-YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
NO, 163 


jpqcesded 

the services onthe ‘ollow 
pirector of the 

Who will instruct the vocal 

vr. RAPHAEL J 


‘ The renowned piano virtuoso, who will give instruc 


tion to professtonsicnnt amateurs. 
Mr. GEORG . BRISTOW ZS 
The well-known and highly-esteemed : Professor of 


iC. 
Mr. EDWARD MOLLENHAUER, 
The colohrates violin virtuoso. 
Mr. GEORGE MATZKA, 
First violin 5 AF ren teat fan Society. 
valiero . 
From the Conservatory of Naples, (decorated by th¢ 
late Emperor of Russia.) 
Signor PIETRO BIGNARDT, 
Formerly prima tenore deila Scala 
Signor FRANCK#SCO FANCIULLI, 
m tne Conservatory of Mi 
e . “St aye g oy ne A Fl 
‘ormerly primo tone della Pe orence 
Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
The great Russian Pianist, 
who has arrived from Europe, wi!l commence at onee 
to give lessons (exclu vel} ip this coltege. 
Prof Cc. Cc. MULLER, 
The celebrated teacher of thorough bass. 
Prof. FRED. DAVIS, 
Organist of the Church of Fpiphany. 
Prof. CHAS. A, GRIES, from Hanover. 
Prof. FRED. RIETZEL, first flute. Of th 
Prof. JOS. ELLER, first oboe. New-York 
rof. AD. SOHST, frst bassoon. Phithor 
rof. FRED. DIETZ, first cornet. predee 
Prof. CONR. LISTMANN, first tuba. Pe niarne 
Prof. F. PPEIFFENSCHNEIDER, first bass. | Soclety: 
Prof. CARL CAPPA, Music Director of N. Y. 7th Reg’t, 
NO LESSONS GIVEN IN CLASSES. 

Those desirous of ages pe. students under the 
above mentioned artists will please make early appli- 
cation PERSONALLY at the college. 

LOUIS ALEXANDER, Director. 
GFO. W. CLARK, Ph. D., Secy, O. ROTHER, Cashfer. 

The extensive building and ground are owned and 
OCCUPIED EXCLIISIVELY by the college, and in- 
clude a concert hall for the benefit of the students. 


THALIA THEATRE. Nos. 46 and 48 Bowery. 


CARL HERRMANN................Lessee and Manager 
HEINRICH COWRIED..... ... Artistic Director 


¢Jonatig panei Soksgal © 
of Jo! n Strauss's ight 
THE MERRY WAR, iin 


Which will be given every evening until further notice. 
AUG NIED ORCHEST I . 
FULL CHO 


US, 
SUPERB MISE-EN-SCENE, 
And a cast embracing the best artists In the match- 
legs Thalia Theatre Company. 
N. B~Mme. Gallmeyer’s engagement begins Oct. 2. 
Seats may be secured now. 


WINDSOR THEATRE. Bowery. below Cana} 
ENGAGEMENT FOR ONE WEEK ONLY 
Of the t artists, 
ALICE DUNNING 


And 
, Mr. FORACE LIPCARD. et 
nas ally selec réperto! 
including she celebrated 


LINGA SKETCHES, 
DIVORCONS, PINK BA aes the TUTOR, and 
Matinées WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK. 
Dr. L. DAMROSCH...........,.2-0ceee-eee2es Conductor 


Rehearsals will be resumed THURSDAY EVENING, 
Sept. 21, at 8 o’clock, at Association Hall, corner 4th- 
av. and 23d-st., and will be continued every THURS- 
DAY during the season. Members are res lly re- 
bay <i to attend punctuaily. All who wish to join 

e chorus may apply on rehearsal nights to Dr. L. 
DAMROSCH, who will also accept applications for 
membership every TUESDAY FORENOON at his resi- 
dence, No. 160 East 46th-st. 


THEATRE COMIQUE. 


Nos. 728 and 730 Broadway, opposite New-York Hotel, 
HARRIGAN & HART..... Proprietors 
JOHN E. CANNON .Managet 

MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 18, and during the week, 
HARRIGAN and HARY In the new and original Iriga 
drama TRE BLACKBIRD. 

New music by Dave Braham, 

Beautiful scenery by Witham, 
TUESDAY.........- MATINEES.........PRIDAY. 


GRAND OPERA-HOUSE, 
Lessee and Manager Mr. HENRY E. ABBEY 
EVERY EVENING at & 
MATINEE WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2 
THE WORLD. 
THE WORLD. 
THE WORLD. 
THE WORLD. 
Reserved seats, orchestra circle and balcony. 50c. 

MONDAY, Oct. '—Strakosch Grand English Opera Co. 
re 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, iith-st. and 6th-av. 
The only Haverly’s Theatre in New-York City. 
J. H. HAVERLY .-Manager and Proprietor 
JUST THIS ONE WEEK. 
TO-MORKOW (Monday) NIGHT, SEPT. 18, 
LITTLE MINNIE PALMER 
In the highly successful musical comedy 
MY SWEETHEART. 
JOHN R. ROGERS COMEDY COMPANY, 
Including R. E. GRAHAM. 


NEW-YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Only at 
6 EAST 14TH-ST., 3d door east of CTH-AV. 
(Incorporatea 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and SCHOOL of 
Elocution. Foreign Languages, Drawing, and Painting 
NOW OPEN DAILY from 9 A. M, to9 P. M. 
QUARTERS BEGIN from date of entrance. 


BIRCH, HAMILTON AND BACKUS, 


San Francisco Minstrels, Opera-house, B’way & 20th-st, 
Our own highly ‘‘colored” sensational melodrama, 
DE LIGHTS O’ NEW-YORK, 

Thirty-five famous minstrel meteors. 
MATINEE SATURDAY at 2% SEATS SECURED. 


UNION-SQUARE THEATRE. 
Commencing Monday, Sept. 18, JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
as BOB ACRES in THE RIVALS, supported by hig 
comedy company. Mr. Drew, Frederick Robinson, 
Rose Wood, B. T. Ringgold, Sam Hemple, and Charles 
Waverly. Box-office open 8 A. M. tod P. M. 


NIBLO’s, RESERVED SEATS, 50 CENTS. 
POOLE & GILMORE........ Proprietors and Manager 
THE LIGHTS 0” LONDON. 

MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
NEXT WEEK, THE HARKRISONS IN VIVA, 


BUNNELL’S BROADWAY MUSEUM,.cor. Sth-st 
FORD BROTHERS, ONE FORD BROTHERS 
slayers of WEEK sl iyers of 
JESSE JAMES. ONLY, JESSE JAMES. 
—~Annihilation of Missouri Outlaws.—- 


MADISON-SQUARE THEATRE, 
LAST NIGHTS ———---—- ESMERALDA. 
LAST NIGHTS -———-—- ESMERALDA. 
*,* Special WEDNESDAY MATINEE on Sept. 27. 
Oct. ¥§ YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP. Seats registeree 


METROPOLITAN ALCAZAR, TQ-NIGHD 
Broadway and 41st-st. 
GALA SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
By Maurice Grau’s French Opera Company, 
‘or benefit of French Benevolent Society. 


METROPOLITAN ALCAZAR. TO-MORROW, 


MONDAY, Sept. 18, GRAND OPENING O REGY- 
LAR SEASON. A GREAT BILL. 


nr cg 
EORGE W. WALLACE’S ACADEMY FOR 
DANCING, Grand Opera-house, 23d-st. and 8th-av, 
Class and private tuition. Hariem branch OPENING 
Teeeey. 19th, afternoon and evening. Send for cir- 
enlars. 


8:30 


CHICKERING HALL. 
MONDAY EVENING, OCT. 2, 
First Grand Concert 


° 
Miss EMMA THURSBY. 


eG aay 
ANJO.—HENRY C, DOBSON & SON, SOLE MAN. 
ufacturers and teachers of the new patent Sliver 
Belt Banjo. Instruction parlors and sales-rooms No. 
1,237 Broadway. 


Ha RRY HILE’S TO-NIGHT, THE RENOWNE 
English free thinker, CHAS. BRIGHT, in his worl 
famous lecture, “The Hlephant and Partridges; or, 
Priests and Progress.” 


THEISS’S CONCERTS. 14TH-ST., near 6TH-AV 


NEW PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Entire change. 
Eminent soloists. Every afternoon and evening. 


-_-—-——e—orrrr——n—n— eee nn m0. ere 
T YPE-WRITER COPYING-—-THEATRICA 

legal, and general; dictation; duplicating. LAD 
COPYIST, No. 24 West 9th-st. 


LECTURES. 


So ceaeceneeeeeeeeteetetineetmaetine tintin tintin Ain nett tt tiie itinin e netiinn eT 
ECTURE BY A. M. SULLIVAN, EX-M. P. 
for Meath, Cooper Institute, MONDAY, Sept. 18, £ 

P.M, Subject—THE IRISH QUESTION. Hon. Wm. 

R. Grace presiding. Tickets, 50 cents. For sale at 

Brentano’s, No. 5 Union-square; Fifth-Avenue Hotel, 

and at hall on the evening of lecture, 


THE TURF. 


CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUS. 
AUTUMN MEETING, 1852. 
SATURDAY, Sept. 2, and every TUESDAY, THURS 
DaY, and SATURDAY to Sept. 23. Races commeng 
promptly at 20’clock, 
LEONARD W. JEROME, President. 
J. G. K. Lawrence, Secretary. 


Senne SeEInInRIR ern ie a aa 
CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
VIA MANHATTAN BEACH RAILWAY. 

The only direct route from New-York, with unsur 
passed facilities for transporting large numberg 
quickly and comfortaply. All trains stop at the en- 
trance to race course. See advertisement and time 
tabie in excursion column of this paper. 


MUSICAL. 


Rann 
ROF. C. FERRERO, FROM THE ROYAL 

Ponservatory, Italy, mast yoosesmenees his ey i 

singing, and makes a spec v of training glee clu 

ane cultivates each voice thoroughly. ‘Addr 

413 West 5ist-st. 


ET 
66 Brey. DE GOLDEN TRUMPET” AN 
- De ee Lud great a — 
or no, wit banjoe ‘acteristics, 
B CONVERSE. Published by Messrs. POND & Co., 
No. 25 Union-square, 


$$ $$$ rere 
UITARS.—C, F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
guitars; also, Boehm and Meyer fiutes; Tiefen- 
brunner zithers. Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
No. 46 Maiden-lane. 


ROF. A, BENDELARI HAS RETURN 
from Europe, and will resume his lessons Sept. 
io. 202 West 52d-st, 


PRIGHT PIANOS.—A FINE ASSORTMENT 
p 13 sale or rent. MARTINS & SON, Na 17 East 
th-st. 


I HIGHUY RECOMMEND MY PUPIL, 
Mrs. MANN, as teacher of piano. Tuesdays and Fri 
days, No, 21 East 14th-st. CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
Me iota secasan, Veen ciegets teu MOO 
r etion, a 
residence, No. 20 East 22d-st. . 
$125. PIANOS, 


Brrr 7s ORGANS, 27 STO 125. P 
ashington, ed 


free Address DaNinL F. BUATTY. 
DANCING. | 


MR. TRENOR’S 
ACADEMY OF Lng a 
Broadway and %,. ROW onen, for circalan 





A COSTLY RECEIVERSHIP 


INQUIRY INTO THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY. 
SESSION OF THE SENATE INSURANCE COM- 
MITTEE YESTERDAY—RECEIVER W. J. 
BEST TELLS HOW MUCH HE RECEIVED— 
AN EXPERT DECLARES THAT THE COM- 

PANY WAS WRECKED. 


The Senate Insurance Committee resumed 
its investigation in the matter of the National 
Trust Company Receivership at the law offiee of 
Senator Russell, No. 52 William-street, yesterday. 
The only members of the committee present were 
Senator Kiernan, Chairman, and Senators Russell 
and Koch, Ex-Senator Ecclesine was n attend- 
ance as special counsel for Senator Kiernan. Mr. 
William J. Best was first examined. He testified 
that he was appointed Receiver of the National 
Trust Company by Judge Donohue, He received 
in that capacity $1,784,642 42 between December, 
1877, and June 29, 1878, The said amount was real- 
ized from sales of real estate, securities, and other 
property. For his own services Mr. Best was paid, 
during the same period, $52,039 27. He was allowed 
this compensation by Referee John S. Lawrence. 
‘The basis upon the amount was computed at 3 
per cent. on all moneys collected by the Receiver. 
He paid as counsel fee up to June 29, 1878, $2,250, 
of which the Hon. Thomas A, Hendricks received 
$250 asa special retainer. From June, 1878, to 
August, 1879, Mr. Best received for services as Re- 
ceiver $36,766 77. and during the same period he 
paid regular counsel $16,440 10. To other counsel 
the following amounts were paid: Thomas A. 


Hendricks $1,000, J. D. Beadle $1.000, and McCarter 
& King $1,616 54. The three last items were for 
Services relating to Ntigation in evidence upon Re- 
ceivar Best’s appointment. 

On cross-examination by Mr. Ecclesine, Mr. Best 
stated that prior to his appointment of Keceiver he 
had acted as Examiner of the affairs of the Na- 
tional Trust Company upon the appointment of 
State Bank Superintendent Lamb. During his in- 
vestigation as Examiner he found that the liabili- 
ties, other than stock, were $1,658,661 15, and the 
assets $1,734,642. The assets were suflicient to 
make good the liabilities other than what was due 
the stockholders. The witness could not say wheth- 
er the company was simply impaired er insolvent. 
He attended several meetings of the Trustees about 
that time, but suggested no plan of prorata com- 
promise. Before making his report as Examiner he 
called the Trustees together and stated to them the 
condition in which he found the company. There 
was a full meeting of the board,and he told 
them how he had estimated the value of the 
secorities. He estimated the various bonds at 
the figures at which sales were made on the mar- 
ket. Most of his prices were obtained from deal- 
ers who bought and sold the securities in question 
on the Stock Exchange. He only sold the securi- 
ties after consuiting with the Trustees. Some of 
the securities only realized 52 percent. of their 
face value. At that time there was $460,797 82 in 
different banks to the credit of the company. 
This was in the Spring of 1878, and a dividend of 50 
per cent. had been paid to the depositors in Janu- 
ary of the same year. 

Mr. Ecclesine asked why the witness threw the 
securities on the market at so great a sacrifice so 
soon after having declared a dividend. Mr. Best 
replied that he did it in compliance with the de- 
mands of depositors fortheir money. There was 
no public meeting of the depositers, but the de- 
a were made upon him by depositors individ- 
ually. 

Mr. Ecclesine—And do you still think that you 
acted with wise discretion in selling these securi- 
ties in the Spring of 1878 after baving paid 50 per 
cent. dividend to depositors in the preceding Jan- 
vary? 

Mr. Best—Yes, I still think so. 

Mr. Ecclesine—Do you think that your services 
as Receiver were worth what you got for them? 

Mr. Best—I am not competent to pass upon that. 

Mr, Ecclesine read a circular issued by Receiver 
Best making favorable representations as to the 
value of the Walkill Valley Railroad bonds, of 
which the National Trust Company held a large 
amount, and inquired if the securities were as good 
as represented why it would not have been a good 
idea to have kept them for the benefit of the cred- 
itors of the company. Mr. Best replied that the 
circular was prepared to give the said securities a 

ood showing on the market. The highest price 
bid for them at public auction was 60cents. He 
had them run up to 80 and bid in for the company, 
and subsequently sold them at private sale, in 
small lots, at much higher prices. The witness also 
testified that in August, 1878, he sold 875 shares of 
Missouri Pacific stock to Commodore C. K. Garri- 
son for $29,062 50. The par value of the said stock 
was $37,500. He thought at the time that it was a 
lucky purchase for Mr. Garrison, but did not know 
how much the latter made out of it. There were 
$200,000 third mortgage bonds of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad sold at an average price of 63 cents 
on the dollar. The Receiver’s books, however, did 
not show to whom these bonds were sold. 

Mr. Charles E. Orvis was next examined. He was 
an Examiner in the State Bank Department at the 
time of Mr. Best’s appolutment as Receiver of the 
National Trust Company. He had examined all of 
the trust companies of the State except the Na- 
tional Trust Company. He could not tell why he 
was not sent to examine that company. Superin- 
tendent Lamb was the man who designated who 
should examine the various institutions. The wit- 
ness knew of no reason why he was excepted as 
io the National Trust Company, unless it was for 
the purpose of favoring Mr. Best. He had been 
taniiliar with banks and trust companies all of his 
life. Mr. Best had previously been employed to 
examine the affairs of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank of this City, and several of the Trustees of 
the latter were also Trustees of the National Trust 
Company. 

A recess of two hours was taken at this point, 
after which Mr. Orvis’s examination was resumed. 
Mr. Ecciesine handed hima printed copy of the 
annual report of the State Banking Department 
for 1876, and called his attention to the report of 
the condition of the National Trust Company in 
that year. The witness said that that examina- 
tion was made by George W. Reed, who was then 
Bank Examiner. It showed asurplus of $39,000 
overand above all liabilities. The examination 
made by Mr. Best in the following year showed a 
sonsiderable deficiency. The witness said that 
1 looking over the two reports he noticed that the 
pompany held in 1876 a great many of the same se- 
surities that Mr. Best found there in 1877. The 

lifference in figuring the assets of the iustitution 
was arrived at by Mr. Best’s undervaluing the se- 
turities. He was of the opinion that the large num- 
oer of interest-bearing securities held by the Na- 
jional Trust Company should have been rated 
tigher than the value placed on them by the Re- 
seiver. He found, according to Examiner Reed’s 
report, that in December, 1876, the company owed 
depositors $2,687,939 59, to offset which they had 
$460,797 82 in casb, $737,104 87 in Government bonds 
and marketable securities, $1,087,000 in loans on col- 
laterals, and a million and a half of other securities 
besides. At the time the company was declared 
‘insolvent, in Mr. Orvis’s opinion, it could have paid 
all of its liabilities to depositors promptly. Al- 
jhough at the time Mr. Best was appointed Re- 
seiver stocks and securities were generally de- 
yressed in value, the witness thought the National 
frust Company was perfectly solvent. 

Mr. Ecclesine—Do you think, from what knowl- 
*dge you have on the subject, that the National 
frust Company was wrecked ? 

Mr. Orvis—I have no doubt of it, 

Mr. Ecclesine—-And do you think that it was 
wrecked by Mr. Best? 

Mr. Orvis—Yes, it was wrecked by Mr. Best, who 
o first appointed Examiner and atterward Re- 
ceiver. 

The witness said that he did not know how much 
Mr. Best received for bis services as Examiner, but 
pe had heard that his compensation was very large. 
He thought that $250 would have been a fair com- 

ensation for an examination of the affairs of the 
National Trust Company. Had he examined that 
concern he should not have declared it insolvent. 

Mr. Ecclesine—Is it your opinion as an expert 
that the affairs of the National Trust Company in 
December, 1877, did not warrant the appointment 
of a Receiver? 

Mr. Orvis—Yes, Sir, it is. There were plenty of 
securities that could have been readily converted 
into cash, without any sacrifice, to have enabled 
od Trustees to meet all pressing demanas of cred- 

ors. 

_ Darius R. Mangan, who was President of the Na- 
tional Trust Company at the time of Mr. Best's ap- 

ointment as Receiver, testified that so far as he 
cnew the company was perfectly solvent at that 
time. After Mr. Best had been in the company’s 
office as Bank Examiner for two or three daysa 
regular monthiv meeting of the Directors was held. 
At tbat meeting it was reported that the com- 
pany’s capital was impaired, and a committee was 
appointed to consult with Mr. Bestand Mr. Lamb 
as to what was the best course to pursue in the 
matter. That committee comprised Judge Allen, 
of the Court of Appeals; Samuel 8. Constant, 
Vice-President of the company, and Joseph 8, 
Lowry,Chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
committee consulted Messrs. Best and Lamb, but 
never submitted any report. No meeting of the 
Directors was held after their appointment. The 
pext morning, however, Mr. Best was appointed 
Receiver on petition of the three members of the 
committee. Mr. Mangan said that he turned over 
to the Receiver about $9,000 in cash and call loans 
and assets, which he could not enumerate unless 
he referred to the books. He knew that there was 
enough to pay everything that the company owed. 
The witness thought the fact that * an immense 
number of reporters” interviewed Mr. Best just 
after he was appointed Receiver nad a tendency 
to misrepresent and injure the company in public 
estimation. He regarded the cempany as having 
been sacrificed. 

Mr. Ecclesine—Were any of the securities pur- 
chased at private sale by Trustees of the company ? 

Mr. Mangan—Yes; Mr. Lowry and Mr. Moore 
were purchasers of securities at private sale. 

The witness was asked what he thought of the 
sale of the 375 sbares of Missouri and Pacific Rail- 
roadstock for $29,062 50, und he said that had those 
shares been held the company eould afterward 
have got $1,000 per share forthem. He knew that 
Commodore Garrison, who bought them from Mr, 
Best for less than par, subsequently sold the same 
kind of stock to Jay Gould for $600 persnare. He 
did not know, however, of anybody who would 
have given more for the stock than Mr. Gerrison 
at the time the Jatter bougnt it. The investigation 

was adjourned until 10’clock P. M. to-morrow at 
she same place. 


TRYING TRREE TIMES TO KILL HIMSELF. 
Patrolman Bernstein, of the steam-boat 


squad, discovered a man struggling in the East 


River, off Pier No. 2, at 1 o’clock yesterday after- 
oon. He obtained a rope and rescued him with 
the assistance ef some boys. He was no soouer 


brought ashore than he made an attempt to jump 
into the water again, and was prevented bv the 
officer with great difficulty. On the way to the 
Police station the man made an attempt to stab 
himself with a small pen-knife. He wis arraigned 
before Justice Morgan, in the Tombs Police Court, 
where he gave the mame of Frank McNally, and 
said that he was sick, out of work, anda drunkard, 
and that he wished to kill himself to prevent the 
misery of existence. He was committed for medi- 
cal examination. 


ARRESTED FOR FORGERY. 


HOW A YOUNG LAD FROM BALTIMORE FELL 
INTO CRIME. 

Julius Rosenheim, an unusually intelligent 
lad, 15 years of age, hailing from Baltimore, was 
brought into the Jefferson Market Police Court 
yesterday charged with forgery. On Monday last 
Rosenheim called at the Union Dime Savings 
Bank and presented a check for $100 drawn on the 
Franklin Bank, of Baltimore, to the order of 


Thomas Hill, and purporting to be signed by 
Brown, Graves & Co., who are commission mer- 
chants at No. 84 South-street. in that city, which 
he wanted cashed. Mr. Charles E. Sprague, the 
Seoretary of the bank, told him that they did not 
do business that way. He could open an account 
with the bank by depositing the check and 
if it was honored he could then draw against 
the proceeds, Rosenheim adopted this course. 
The check, which appeared to be genuine, 
aud which was indorsed with the name of Thomas 
Hill, to which Rosenheim added the indorsement 
of his own name, was in due course of business 
sent to Baltimore for collection. On Wednesday 
Rosenheim called again atthe bank and wanted 
to draw $75, but was informed that no return 
had yet been received from the Baltimore 
bank in regard to the check. Yesterday Roser- 
heim called again at the bank, and made _ out 
a check for $75, which he wanted to draw 
against the ee of the check. The bank au- 
thorities had meanwhile received the check back 
from the Baltimore bank protested, with the infor- 
mation that it was a a They had also re- 
ceived information from Brown, Graves & Co. that 
the fblank check had been obtained by Rosen- 
helm from a youth in theiremploy by a cleverly 
concocted scheme, the particulars of which they 
did not explain. When Rosenheim called at the 
Union Dime Savings Bank yesterday he was in- 
formed that the check was a forgery. He took the 
information very coolly and left the building. 
Rosenheim was arrested. He admitted to Mr. 
Sprague that he had forged the check. He seemed 
anxious to know if he would be taken back to Bal- 
timore on a requisition, and appeared disconcerted 
when informed that he would be required to 
stand trial in this City for the offense. 
When he was. brought to the court 
a complaint of forgery was made against him, and 
in his formal examination he pleaded guilty. He 
said he lived at No. 8 South Excter-street, Balti- 
more, with his mother, Mrs. Henrietta Rosenheim. 
He had been employed as an errand boy by Charles 
Rous, a grain commission merchant, now in Eu- 
rope, and had been an associate member of the 
Corn Exchange. He earned good wages and 
assisted in supporting his widowed mother, 
bathe did not reeeive kind treatment at home. 
His elder sister was inthe habit of beating him. 
He bought pools and speculated on horse-races, 
and in that way became involved in financial difti- 
culties, which, together with his unkind treatment 
at home, induced him to leave Baltimore and 
come to this City. Before doing so he ob- 
tained possession of the blank check which 
be subsequently filled up. He arrived in this City 
on Monday, and had been attending races on 
Coney Island, meeting with indifferent success and 
not bettering his financial condition much. The 
accused youth wept whlie telling his story and ap- 
peared greatly concerned at the disgrace which his 
escapade would bring upon his aged mother. Jus- 
tice Ford committed him for trial without bail. 
—— 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD OFFICERS. 

It was officially announced at the office of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad yesterday that the 
changes in the organization of that company, con- 
cerning which rumors have been in circulation of 
late, will take effect on the Ist of October. These 


changes are consequent upon the retirement ofMr. 
A. J, Cassatt from the First Vice-Presidency, 
which office he has held since the death of the late 
Col. Thomas A. Scott. Under the reorganization 
the officers will be at follows: George B. Roberts, 
President; Edmund Smith, First Vice-President; 
Frank Thomson, Second Vice-President; J. N. Du 
Barry, Third Vice-President; John P. Green, 
Fourth Vice-President; Charles E. Pugh, General 
Manager. Mr. Smith, although advanced to the 
First Vice-Presidency, will retain supervision 
of the htnancial department of the company. 
Mr. Thomson will succeed to the uties 
performed by Mr. Cassatt as the company’s execu- 
tive officer, which particularly embraces the man- 
agement of the passenger and freight departments, 
the supervision of transportation, special charge of 
the relations of the company with competing 
and connecting lines and special supervision of 
the receipts and disbursements of all the lines 
operated and crotroliea by the rallroad. In June, 
1864, Mr. Thomson entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad as Superintendent of the Eastern 
Division of the Philadelphia and Erie Railway, in 
1873 was appointed Superintendent of Motive 
Power, and the following year was appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad lines, 
succeeding Mr. Cassatt, who was appointed Vice- 
President, and while occupying that position insti- 
tuted numerous improvements. The eareer of 
Mr. Thomson with the Pennsy)vania Railroad is an 
illustration of the standing rule of that company 
that every one of its employes stands in the line of 
promotion, future advancement being dependent 
solely upon the individuel’s own efforts and capa- 
bilities. 
a 

MILITARY AT THE MARDI GRAS FESTIVAL 

Major H. H. Baker, of New-Orleans, one of 
the members of the Carniva! Court having charge 
of the New-Orleans Mardi Gras Festival, is staying 
at the Morton House fora few days. He comesto 
New-York, representing the Festival Committee, 


to endeavor to secure the attendance of one or 
more military organizations from this City at the 
festival to be held in New-Orleans on Feb. 6, 1883. 
In order that the festival may be made specially 
attractive to such organizations a grand competi- 
tive drill fur prizes isto be held during the week 
from Jan. 29to Feb. 3. These prizes will be the 
most valuable ever offered at any such competi- 
tion, and in order that all of the organizations that 
participate may carry back to their home a me- 
mento of their trip, it is proposed to givea souve- 
nir in the shape of a badge, stand of colors, 
or other memento to each. These are now 
being selected in air ss, by the repre- 
sentative of the Carnival Court. The com- 
petitive drills are to take place in the 
early part of the week mentioned, the festivities 
closing on Saturday with a sham battle, under the 
direction of well-known Southern officers, iu which 
all competing organizations will participate. The 
suecesstul organization in the drill will act as es- 
cort;to the king of the Mardi Gras l’estival, and the 
prizes will be presented to the orgauizations by the 
king. Each company will be invited to bring with 
it to New-Orleans a lady to officiate as sponsor, 
and these ladies will act as maids of honor to the 
queen of the carnival. Arrangements are now be- 
ing perfectedifor speeial railroad rates and for hotel 
accommodations for military visitors. An attempt 
will be made to have the annual military competi- 
tion at Nashville, Tenn., held immediately after 
the Mardi Gras Festival, so that visiting organiza- 
tions from the North may be able to take part in 
both competitions. Major Baker will remain here 
this week in order to consult with military gentie- 
men of this City. 
ert 


ESCAPED PRISONERS RECAPTURED, 
John Lyng, an elderly man and a Deputy 
Sheriff, is charged by Sheriff Bowe with the sole 
duty of conveying to the House of Refuge, on Ran- 


dall’s Island, juvenile prisoners who have been 
convicted of crime. At one time it was the custom 
to send these boys and girls up to the ferry in the 
regular prison van, but the Prison Reform Associa- 
tion interceded with the Sheriff in behalf of the 
young people and urged that they should not thus 
be put im contact with confirmed adult criminals, 
To meet their views the Sheriff appointed Lyng for 
this special duty. Yesterday, while Lyng was tak- 
ing two boys, George Halloran and Thomas 
O'Brien. to the House of Refuge on boa:d 
a Second-Avenue Railroad car, the lads 
sprang from the car and escaped by running down 
Twenty-ninth-street toward the East River. Lyng, 
being advanced in years, was unable to overtake 
them, although they were handcuffed together, but 
he reported the fact to the Police, and an alarm 
was sent out. Laterin the day Lyng sent word to 
Sheriff Bowe that the boys were recaptured. Sheriff 
Bowe says hereafter the boys will have to travel to 
Randall’s Island in the prison van. 
i 
THE WEATHER FOR THE WEER. 

The following is an abstract of the Central 
Park Meteorological Observatory report for the 
week ending at 1 P. M. yesterday: Barometer— 
Mean, 29.828 inches; maximum, at 9 A. M. Sept. 13, 
80.126 inches; minimum, at 12 P. M. Sept. 11, 29.496 
inches; range, .680 inch. Thermometer—Mean, 
66°; maximum, at 4 P. M. Sept. 14, 77°; minimum, 
at 6 A. M. Sept. 18, 58°; range, 24°. Distance 


travelea by the wind during the week, 1.534 mules, 
Total amount of water for week, 3.22 inches. 


ctanicinisictsmpilaltllapenicindiee ca 

ARE YOU RIGHT SURE that you are so physically 
constituted as to be exempt from all attacks of cramps, 
cholera morbus, diarrhea, or dysentery? If not, it 
would be prudent to provide yourself with Dr. 
JAYNE’S CARMINATIVE BALSAM, 3 safe medicine for 
these affectionsand asure curative for Summer com- 
plaint and ail diseases of the bowels, in either chil- 
dren or adults.— Advertisement. 

VERSES tee AYE 


Mogvettrr Carpets, $1 50 PER YARD: 
former price, $1 75 to $1 85 per yard, at 
BAUMANKN Bros, 22 and 24 East 14th-st.— Advertisement, 


——_—_@-——— 


Dr, Wixe's Corn REMEDY; beware of cheap im- 
itations said to as good as WINu’s REMEDY. It has 
noequal. Price, 60 cents. ,All druggists keep it.—d- 
vertisement, 

eo 


“Bucnuparpa.” Quick, complete cure, all an- 
noying kidney and urinary diseases, $1.—Advertise- 


ment, 
a 


PASSENGERS SAILED. 


In steam-ship City of Augusta, for Savannah.— 
Mr. and Drs. M. Taylor, Mre. Josselyn Charles 
O’Conor, Mrs. Ogden, W. P, Kastman, EF. H. Bennis, 
Mrs. Churchill ana daughter, Miss F. Williains, ie 

sabiu, Mra, A. Pearce, the Kev. R. B, Wolseley. A. 


Ter 


pork Times, 


Barn H. Sanders, M. W. Lowell, Dr. W. and Mra. 
Pulien” T. B M. Pullen, Miss L. May, Miss J. Ver- 
non, B, R. Davenport, G. E. Robbins, E. Chadwick, P. 
Tube: 8. B. Rountree, J. Adams, J. Mead, J. Law- 
rence, Edan, W. H. Mead, C. Vetosh, C. Roxling, A. 
L. Chatfield, J. McKee, Miss Hathaway, Miss White, A. 
P. Farrar, J. &. Pitman, T. F. Porter, M. J. Solomons, 
Miss J. Rocker, G, Skillman, M. Starr, Mr. and Mrs, 
George Lobdell, M. Beckman, ©, L, Elliot, J. 'T. Cohen, 
W. Tatham, Mrs. Nealy, M. G. Schwed, R. G. Cole, Miss 
y= Ho ns, & T. Jewett, we er Behnken, Miss he B. 
ter, . De ops and daug ,_ Mrs. M. 
Fleweilin, Mta. 4. W. Lovell, R. Gody, W. F. Robison, 
Mr. and Mrs. ©. M. Nield, Mr. and Mrs. James Des- 
Mra. Barnum and daughter, L. Steinbeck, D. A. 
urroughs, Miss F. Fishler, Max Birnbaum, J. M. and 
H. Harrison, E. Riley, D. A. Wedmore, Miss N. 
J. E. Nelson, A. Haviland, H. G. Judd, 8. Boyd, 8. W. 
Wright, C. 8, Harris, J. Keogh, J. and A. E. Notley, A. 
Swanson, A. Frawley, D. Hil, J. T. Tilson, J. Jenkins, 
H. Robinson, J. Wilson, J. J. Price, F. Parker, W. H. 
Grant, J. Hines, M. Regan, J. O’Grady, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
oe R. D. Steen, T. and R. Fennell, D. Cronin. J. 
‘ard, 
hiacaiba i tibempatseceis 


PASSENGERS ARKIVED. 


In steam-ship City of Montreal, from Iive L— 
Dr. L. C. Burridge, Mies Mary E. aad Dive Ella F. Bird, 
Miss Butler, Edwin Lee Brown, Miss Burrows, Ww. 
Boteler, Judge Barrett, John F, Burrows, A. J. Col- 
ledge, Miss Emily Clark, Mrs. Corcoran and 
child, J. K. Carret, Mr. Cloytes. Mrs. Clopton, 
Miss Kate Cvrnean, the Rev. J. J. Cadden, FE. Contis- 
sini, John Darlington, Miss Lizzie Donald, Mrs. Dowl- 
ing, C. R, Karle, Miss Fanny Ecrle, Mr. Eagleton, Wil- 
hem Everett, Edward Estrado, Miss Foster, Mrs. 
E. B. Foote, Mr. Francis, Mrs. Francis, E, 
J. Farnsworth, Miss Eugene Ganloff, Barker Gun- 
mere, Mra. Gunmere, iss Isabella Gunmere, 
Robert Galloway, David Gilchrist, J. Grundy, 
Mrs. Jane Harper, Robert Hoge, Miss Annie C. Hogg. 
Miss Kate M. Hogg, G. W. Higgs, E. T. Higgs, Mrs. J. G. 
Horlimann and child, the Hon. Carter Harrison, Dr. 
Thomas O’Hills, Arnold Heer, the Rev. Michael Klely, 
Patrtck Lynch, Mrs. M.W. Leaghton, the Hon, Thomas 
Mellon, George N. Mellon, Jr., F. Memendey, M. Memen- 
Gor. Mrs. Marsh, Miss Alice Marsh, the Rev.D.McIntyre, 
William J. Munster, Miss A. C. Morgan, Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Auley, Miss Lizzie McAuley, the Rev. M. Macker, Miss 
McGuire, L. A, Newmarch, John W. Noble, L. H. No- 
ble, Mrs. C. B. Nimball, Mrs. John Neal and two chil- 
dren, Dr. A. C. Posey, Mrs. W. Parson, Mrs. Joel Par- 
ker, Miss Annie Peirce, Miss Emily Peirce, 
Ww. . Payne, Mrs. Presstman and _ infant, 
M. O'Reilly, D. Ranken, Mrs. M. O’Rourke, 
Julius Rosenthal, Michael O’Rourke, James Read, 
Jorge Segni, the Rev. Patrick Smith, Miss NellieSmith, 
Miss Louisa Swan, Mrs. C. A. F. Swan, Ernest Snepp, 
Mr. Shirlow, Mrs. Shirlow, Frank Sperry, Mrs. 
Sperry, Mra. B. Smith, the Rev. Edward Smith, 
tho Rev. Bernard Smyth, Miss  Sheidley, 
S. Simpson. Mrs. Simpsoa, B. A._ Sheidley, 
W. J. Smith, Edgar E, Sutro, H. Schofield, Daniel 'Tar- 
acena, Mrs. Travers, FE, A. Vandvour, Mrs. M. J. Wood- 
ward, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Warman, Miss A. F. Wil- 
liamson, the Hon. and Mrs. Richard P, White, the Rev, 
Daniel Walsh, Miss Wells, Miss Mary Wells, James 
Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. James Wightman, 


ooo 
MINIATURE ALMANAC—TIHIS DAY. 


Sun rises......5:43 | Sun sets..... 6:06 | Moon seta... .8:38 
HIGH WATER—THIS DAY. 


P.M. P. M. A. M. 
Sandy Hook.10:41 | Gov. Island,11:30 | Hell Gate..12:5% 


MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 16, 
pees ees 
CLEARED. 


Steam-ships New-Orleans, Halsey, New-Orleans, 
Clark & Seaman; Martha Stevens, Chance, Baltimore, 
J.S. Krems; Guadaloupe, Nickerson, Key West and 
Galveston, C. H. Mallory &Co.; Ann Eliza, Warren, 
Philadeiphia, William P. Clyde & Co.; William Ken- 
nedy, Warren, Baltimore, George H. Glover; General 
Whitney, Hallett, Boston, H. F. Dimock; E. C. Knight, 
Chichester, Alexandria and Georgetown, D. C., Thom- 
as W. Wightman; Chalmette, Read, New-Orleans, Bo- 
gert & Morgan; City of Augusta, Nickerson, Savan- 
nah, Henry Yonge, Jr.; Salerno, (Br.,) Wilson, Hull, 
Sanderson & Son; Assyria, (Br.,) Brown, Glasgow, 
Henderson Bros.: Ardantham, (Br.,) Brolly, Bilboa, 
A. C. Lombard’s Sons; Niagara, Baker, Havana, James 
E. Ward &Co.; Heimdal, (Dan.,) Johansen, Havre, 
Funch, Edye & Co.; City of Atlanta, Lockwood, 
Charleston, J. W. Quintard & Co.; Hekla, (Dan.,) Mol- 
sen, Copenhagen, Funch, Edve & Co.; anhattan, 
Stevens, West Point, Old Dominion Steam-ship Co. ; 
Suray, (Br.,) Bacon, Amsterdam, R.R. H. toe Laer; 
Oder, (Ger.,) Undutsch, Bremen, and Southampton, 
Oelrichs & Co.; Regulator, Doane, Wilmington, N. C., 
William P. Clyde & Co.; Bengloe, (Br.,) Webster, Bris- 
tol, Henderson Bros.; Broomhaugh, (Br.,) Andersen, 
Philadelphia, Funch, Edye & Co. 

Ships Charles R. Marshall, Hutchinson, Antwerp, 
Snow & Burgess; Marianna V., (Port.,) Ferreira, Lis 
bon, G. Amsinck & Co.; Kaiser Rudolf, (Aust.,) Gi- 
ovanelli, Trieste, Slocovich & Co.; . B, Palmer, 
(Norw.,) Larsen, Hamburg, C. Tobias & Co. 

Barks Alamo, (Ger.,) Kochlius, Trieste, Theodore Ru 
ger; Harold, (Br.,) Dartt. Amsterdam, Snow & Bur- 

ess; Augustine Kobbe, Ford, Valencia, Willflam FE. 

arnes; Atlas, (Norw.,) Petersen, Dantzig, Funch, 
Edye & Co.; Domenica, (Ital.,) Ferraro, Seville, Seager 
Bros.; Crusader, Gould, Pensacola, Vernon H, Brown 
& Co,; Kedron, (Br.,) Uric, Limerick, Slmpson & 
Spence; Adele, (Ital.,) Cafiero, Barcelona, Funch, Edye 
& Co.: Nantes, (fr.) Fancher, Mauritius, Boyd &. 
Hincken., 


NEW-YORE 


—_>_— 
ARRIVED. 


Steam-ship City of Montreal, (Br.,) Land, Liverpoo. 
Sept. 5,and Queenstown 6th, with mdse, and pas- 
sengers to John G. Dale. 

Steam-ship Britannic, (Br.,) Perry, Liverpool Sept. 
7 and Queenstown 8th, with mdse. and passengers 
to R. J, Cortis. 

Steam-ship John Gibson, Young, Georgetown, D. C., 
with mdse. and passengers to Thomas W. Wightman. 

Steam-ship Santo Domingo, Reed, Charieston Sept. 
13, with mdse, and passengers to J. W. Quintard & Co. 

Ship Freya, (Norw.,) Reed, Rotterdam 38 ds., with 
fron and empty barrels to order—vessel to Benham, 
Pickering & Co. 

Bark Zaritza, (Swed.,) Skantze, Hamburg, 34 da., 
with salt and empty barrels to order—vessel to Funch, 
Edye & Co. 

Bark Hoffnung, (Ger.,) Fretwurst, Mauritius June 6, 
with sugar to order—vessel to master, 

Bark Lief Ericksen, (Norw..) Jansen, Arendal 34 ds., 
in batlast to Bockmann, Oerlein & Co, 

Bark Jane, (Br.,’ Challis, Laguna 28 ds., with logwood 
to George F. Bulley. 

Bark Catalina, (Sp..) Ugarte, Havana 14 ds., in bal- 
last to Phillips & Straehle. 

Brig Kossak, Hawkins, Caiharien 11 ds,, with sugar 
to G. Amsinck—vessel to Abiel Abbott, 

Rark Lovisa, (Dau.,) Eriksen, Port Natal 64 ds., with 
hides, &c., to order—vessel to Funch, Edye & Co. 

Brig Maresea, (Ital.,) Caflero, Licata 70 ds., witn sul- 
phur to order—vessel to Seager Bros. 

WIND—Sunset, at Sandy Hook, moderate, SW; 
clear; at City Island, light, N.W.; clear. 

REE SEN 


SAILED., 


Steam-ships Hekla, for Copenhagen; Bohemia, for 
Hamburg; Oder, for Bremen; Vaderland, for Ant 
werp; Hetmdal, for Havre; Ethiopia, for Glasgow: 
City of Chester and Helvetia,for Liverpool; Boston 
City and Preston, for Newcastle; Gloucester City, for 
Bristol; Denmark, for London; Salerno, for Hull; Ni 
agara, for Havana; Guadaloupe, for Galveston; New 
Orieans and Chalmette, for New-Orleans; City of Au- 
gusta, for Savannah; City of Atlanta, for Charleston; 
Regulator, for Wilmington, N. C.: Roanoke, for Rich- 
mond; Manhattan, for West Point; Willlam Ken- 
nedy, for Baltimore; FE. C. Knight, for Georgetown; 
Broomhaugh, for Philadelphia. 

Ships John Mann, for Autwerp; Florence, for San 
Francisco. 

Barks Almano, for Oporto; Bertha, for Queenstown; 
Atlantic, for Barbados; Jocquinna, for St. Thomas; 
Norena, for Matanzas. 

Brigs L. W. & P. Armstrong, for Point-a-Pitre; Blan- 
co, for St. John, N. B. 

Schr. G. W. Whitford, for Aspinwall. 

Also. via Long Island Sound: Brig Thomas Camp- 
bell, for ——. 

cnelpesiendliteciceaind 
SPOKEN. 

Sept. 12, lat. 4342, lon, 5830, steam-ship Lord Jef- 

frey, (Br.,) bound E, 
eieisscilgpnasaiaintint 


FOREIGN PORTS, 


Vera Croz, Sept. 16.—The steam-ship City of Pue- 
bla, Capt. Deaken, sid. hence to-day for New-York,via 
Havana, 

seniascinsnetiiaaesietisions 


BY CABLE. 


Lonpon, Sept. 16.—Sld. 12th inst., Alpina, for Port- 
lana; Podesta Bazzoni, for the Delaware; 14th inat., 
Alice M. Claridge, Heinrich and Tonio, Hohenzoliern, 
Shakspere; 16th tust., Sagona, tor Charleston; Suc- 
cess, for Tybee. 

Arr. 13th inst., Alabama, Premia; 15th inst., Pros- 
ero Repetto, Ruth Palmer, Wladimir, the latter at 
Jeal; 16th inst., Lido, 

The steam-ship Bothal, (Br.,) Capt. Stranghan, from 
Montreal Aug. 2%, has arr. at Antwerp. 

The steam-ship Caduceus, (Rr.,) Capt. Jennison, from 
New-York Aug. 27, has arr. at Antwerp. 

The steam-ship Cariton Tower, (Br.,) Capt, Gamble, 
from Baltimore Sept. 1, has arr. at Autwerp. 

The steam-ship Eipis, (Br.,) Capt. Turner, from Baltt- 
more Sept. 1, has arr. ut Queenstown. 

The steam-ship Ptolemy, (Br.,) Capt. Graham, from 
New-York Sept. 2, bas arr. at Liverpool. 

The steam-ship Redewater, (Br.,) Capt. McKenzie, 
from New-Orleans Atig. 27, has arr. at Rouen. 

SouTnamMpTon, Sept. 16..-The North German Lloyd 
steam-ship Rhein, Coot. Neynaber, from New-York 
Sept. 5, for Bremen, bas arr. here. 

iAVRE, Sept. 16.-The Hamburg-American Line 
steam-ship Herder, Capt. Tischbein, from Hamburg, 
sid. hence to-day for New-York, 

MOVILLE, Sept. 16.—The Anchor Line steam-ship Bo- 
livia, Capt. Donaldson, from Glasgow, sid. hence at 4 
P. M. to-day for New-York. 

UEENSTOWN, Sept. 16.—The White Star Line steam- 
ship Republic, Capt. Irving, from New-York Sept. 7, 
for Liverpool, arr. here at 6 o’ciock this morning. 


A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 





FALL AND WINTER C 


OF THE BEST CLASS 


Now on Exhibition at our Warerooms, 
NOS. 372, 374, AND 376 BROOME-ST. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


THE KING OF THE BODY IS TRE BRAIN: THE 
STOMACH ITS MAIN SUPPORT; THE NERVES ITS 
MESSENGERS; THE BOWELS, THE KIDNEYS, AND 
THE PORES ITS SAFEGUARDS, INDIGESTION 
CREATES A VIOLENT REVOLT AMONG THESE 
ATTACHES OF THE REGAL ORGAN, AND TO 
BRING THEM BACK TO THEIR DUTY THERE IS 
NOTHING LIKE THE REGULATING, PURIFYING, 
INVIGORATING, COOLING OPERATION OF TAR- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. IT RENOVATES 
THE SYSTEM AND RESTORY“S TO HEALTH BOTH 
THE BODY AND THE MIND. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


THE UP-TOWN OFFICE UF THE TIMES, 
No. 1,269 Broadway. 
ADVERTISEMENTS RECEIVED UNTIL YP. 


- CO-OPERATIVE 
er BrOtHerS,\ORESS ASSOCIATION 


32, 34, AND 36 WEST 23D-ST. } 


MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 


UP HULSTERY. EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


HAVING REMOVED THE BOVE | Ladies’ New and Elegant Imported 
DEPARTMENT to our Third Floor | Suits, $38 to $75. 
(accessible by elevators) and greatly | New Imported Cloth Wraps, $8 50 to 
extended the same, we are now of-| $40. 
fering the LARGEST AND BEST SE- | Jackets, $5 to $20, 
LECTED ASSORTMENTS of Suits and Paletots, Association’s Own 


Manufacture, $9 to $35, 
ANTIQUE, TURCOMAN, CLUNY, 


rampoureo, AND nortingHam | A SELECT ASSORTMENT. NEW STYLES 


CURT AIN 6, Pinanel. sud. Cedbanece:  Wrenpenn, 


$3 75 to $18, 
INSPECTION INVITED. 
Plashes, ‘Tarcoman Stripes, 
Gobelin Tapestries, 


Sunday, September 17, 188x.-—-@uadaple Sheet." 


31 and 33 West Twenty-third-st. 
WILL OFFER ON 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 

ITIS AS GOOD AS A PLAY TO WATCH SOME 
OF THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF DAILY OCCUR- 
RENCE IN OUR BOYS’ DEPARTMENT, WHERE 
BUSINESS GROWS BRISKER AS THE NEED FOR 
FALL CLOTHES INCREASES AND PEOPLE LEARN 
WHAT ADVANTAGES ARE SECURED BY DEALING 
HERE. 


THINK OF IT, YE TIRED MOTHERS OF BOYS—A 
GREAT SALES-ROOM, A SEPARATE STORE, IN 
FACT, FIFTY FEET WIDE AND TWO HUNDRED 
FEET DEEP, FILLED WITH CHILDREN’S, BOYS’, 
AND YOUTHS’ APPAREL OF EVERY DESCRIP- 
TION. CLOTHING, HATS, SHIRTS, WAISTS, UN- 
DERWEAR, NECKWEAR, HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND 
SHOES, DO NOT SPEND YOUR PRECIOUS TIME 
AND STRENGTH {N RANSACKING THE SHOPS 
FOR YOUR BOYS’ CLOTHES WHEN YOU CAN 
COME RIGHT HERE AND FIND EVERYTHING aT 
YOUR HAND. 


AFTERWARD, IN SHOPPING AROUND TO COM- 
PARE PRICES, IF YOU FIND GOODS YOU PREFER 
TO OURS BR'NG OURS BACK AND GET YOUR 
MONEY AGAIN. THAT’S OUR PLAN OF DEALING, 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 
569-575 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


300 pieces ot Axminster Carpets, a recent 
purchase, at half their value, are placed on 
sale from $1 50 per yard. 

500 pieces Velvet Carpets, from $1 25 per 
yard; worth double the money. All the new 
designs and colorings. 

Elegant lines of Wiltons, Moquettes, Body 
and Tapestry Brussels, at low prices. 


Upholstery Goods 


50 pieces Jutes, at 35c. per yard; worth 75c. 

100 pieces Jute Tapestries, at 50c. per 
yard; worth £1. 

200 pieces Jute Tapestries, at 75c. per yard; 
worth $1 50. 

500 pieces Plush at $1 ‘25 per yard; worth 
82 50. 

200 pieces Turcoman Cross Stripes, at $1 25 
per yard; worth $2 50. 

300 Spieces Silk Cross 
from $1 50 per yard. 

100 pieces Raw Silk Tapestries, at $1 25 
per yard; worth $2 50. 

100 pieces “pun Silk Tapestries, at 82 per 
yards worth $4. 


Lace Curtains. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF BRUSSELS, 
SWIss, ANTIQUE, CLUNY, THE NEW 
MADRAS, AND CABOUL CURTAINS AT 
EQUALLY LOW FIGURES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& 60, 


Sixth-av. and 13th-st. 


ROUGHAMS 


PARES, 
LONDON, 


AND 


NEW -YORE, 


Single and Pair Horse. 


BREWSTER & 60, 


(OF BROOMESST.,) 


65c. Per Ward, 


WITH BEAUTIFUL BORDERS TO MATCH. 
USUAL PRICE, $1 PER YARD. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFERING OF CARPETS WILL BE 
OPEN FOR INSPECTION ON MONDAY, SEPT. 18. 


J, W, UTOSSIE, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY,"NEAR ASTOR-PLAOCE. 


Stripes, Portieres, 


RESTAURANT AND CAFE. 
Raw Silks, Cashmeres, and Cretonnes | gy a RPETS 
Body Brussels, 
cabaidlanaunnsdeen coname rome, B00 ROLLS, R Pact aC 
_ ogers, reet 0., 
Al Extremely LOW Prices. WITH APPROPRIATE BORDERS TO MATCH, 
Tn, ndditans wo. ake: epeutng deity | are aoe as an ae eee 
250 ROorrsss, 
Throughout Our Entire Establishment, $1 24 Per Yard, 
ul Br ler ‘| Tapestry Brussels, 
Soo Rois, 
CARPETS, 
Lowest Prices. 
VELVET & TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


DRAPERIES & COVERINGS, 
99c. Per Yard, 
NEW FALL Coons MOQUETTE VELVETS, (CARPETS. 
GREAT VARIETIES, 


se ARREN, 
Jou & James Dobson) FULLER & LANGE 


MANUFACTURERS, 


40 &42 WEST14TH-ST. 


We invite an inspection of 
our Immense Stock. 


Have now on exhibition artistic 
new designs of their own manufac- 
ture and importation, including 
examples by Tiffany, Colman, Real 
Japanese Leather Papers, French, 


English, German, and Raised Vel- 


ANNOUNCEMENT | 


CO-OPERATIVE | seis: aiso in 
DRESS ASSOCIATION, | $2000 rrige. rartens, 


(LIMITED,) 


31 and 33 West 23d-st., 


WILL OFFER 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS OF 


FALL & WINTER GOODS |$ 50,000. 


COMPRISING SILKS, VELVETS, FANCY 
DRESS GOODS, MUURNING GOoDs, 
SHAWLS, HOSIERY, AND UNDERWEAR, 
LACES, EMBROIDERY, LINENS, MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, NOTIONS, WORSTED GOODS, 
&ec., &e., 


ON MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 


All at Lowest Market Prices. 


Dla 


‘Broadway & Eighth-st., N. Y., 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, SEPT. 18, 1,000 PIECES 
SILK PLUSHES AND VELVETS, PLAIN AND BRO- 
CADES, OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, AT 
PRICES UNPRECEDENTED, ALSO, 2,000 PIECES 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS IN ALL THE NEW 
EFFECTS IN BROCADES, OTTOMANS, EGYPTIAN 
CORDS, &c.; PURCHASED BY US FOR CASH IN 
LYONS AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. WE OFFER 
THESE GOODS AT PURELY WHOLESALE PRICES 
TO OPEN THE SEASON. 


BROADWAY & EIGHTH-ST,, N.Y, 


PARLOR SUITS. 
GREAT SALE, 
OVERSTOCK. 


300 PARLOR SUITES, COVERED IN SILK 


AT THEIR RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


129 EAST 42D0-STREET, 


ADJOINING GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


BROADWAY, 47TH AND 48TH STS. 
ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


WE PURCHASED THE ENTIRE STOCK OF A MAN- 
UFACTURER OF MEDIUM CLASS WALNUT AND 
ASH CHAMBER FURNITURE LAST WEEK AT A 
GREAT SACRIFICE, AND WE HAVE PLACED THE 
ENTIRE LOT ON SALE AT A FIGURE ABOUT ONE- 
HALF OF THE REGULAR RATES. PARTIES IN 
WANT OF SUCH GOODS WILL PROFIT BY CALLING 
EARLY, WHILE THE ASSORTMENT IS COMPLETE, 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE LINE OF 
LOWELL AND HARTFORD CARPET COMPANIES’ 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAIN CARPETS, IN PATTERNS 
FAR KHANDSOMER THAN ANY EVER BEFORE PRO- 
DUCED BY THESE POPULAR MAKERS, AT VERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BAUMANN BROS.., 


22 and 24 East 14th-st. 


{ESTABLISHED 1840, 


DANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLIWES 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


FINE RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, EMERALDS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DIAMOND JEW- 
ELRY. 


(29 MAIDEN-LANE, 
NOS. } 58 NASSAU-STREET, } NEW-YORE. 


NO, 1ST, ANDREW’S-ST., Holborn Circus, LONDON. 


a BUY OF THE IMPORTER. 
uy &S = German Song Canaries, $2 50 and 
$3; St. Andreasberg Canaries, beil 


Our regular stock is finer to-day than ever, assort- 
ment larger, and prices lower. 


BAUMANN BROS., 


22 and 24 East 14th-st. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Bway, dth-ay., and 22d-st., 
ARE NOW EXHIBITING THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


FALL NOVELTIES 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS, 


TOGETHER WITH A SPECIAL LINE OF 


Best 5-Frame Body Brussels at 


: 1 25 per yard 
AND MOHAIR PLUSHES, RAW SILK, SPUN SILK, 3 per yard, and flute notes, 84 85. A great variety of taltiag Par 
rd rds safe by ex- 


AND TAPESTRIES, IN GREAT VARIETY, AT LESS A VISIT OF INSPECTION SOLICITED. rots, Mocking Birds, fancy Fiuches. 
THAN OOST OF PRODUCTION. oy Price list free. olcen’s new book on bi: ds, 


y 2 a 28 pp., 30 illustrations, all about food, care, 
CHING WAlRROOMS. 29 an: J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


; 25 cts. stam 
MANUFACTURLNG WAREROOMS. 22 and 24 E. 14th-st G. H. HOLDEN. No. 387 Oth-av.. near 24th-at. N. ¥. 


R.HLMACY & CO 


14TEH-STREET, C6TH-aVENUE, AND 13TH-STREET. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOb? 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
WE SHALL DISPLAY MANY ELEGANT NOVELTIEA 
THIS WEEK IN LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


SUITS, 


AND A CAREFUL INSPECTION IS SOLICITED, 
4 VERY COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE Of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WRAPS AND 


CLOAKS 


AKE NOW BEING DISPLAYED BY US, AND THOSA 
DESIRING REALLY GOOD GARMENTS CAN OB 
TAIN THEM AT MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 
WE HAVE TAKEN EXTRA CARE IN THE SELEG 
TION OF OUR STOCK OF COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


THIS SEASON, AND WE HAVE A MOST MAGNIF? 
CENT ASSORTMENT OF NEW FALL GOODS, COM 
PRISING RICH OTTOMAN SILKS, SATIN AND OT 
TOMAN BROCADES, ALSO BROCADE AND PEKIS 
STRIPE VELVETS IN ALL COLORS, 
WE ARE ALSO DISPLAYING A BEAUTIFUL A$ 
SORTMENT OF 


PUSHES AND VELVETS 


IN ALL THE NEW FALL SHADES, BESIDES PLAIN 
SILKS AND SATINS IN THE GREATEST VARIETY, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO A VERY FULL 
LINE OF 22-INCH SATIN RHADAMES IN ALL 
SHADES, JUST IMPORTED, WHICH WE OFFER Al 
v8c. PER YARD. 
OUR LINE OF AMERICAN GROS GRAIN SILKS 
IS COMPLETE WITH EVERY COLOR; PBICE, $1,1” 
PER YARD. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ 


NECK WEAR 


ON SECOND FLOOR, CORNER 14TH-STREET. 
PREPARATORY TO OUR REGULAR FALL OPES 
ING OF 


MILLINERY 


WE ARE SHOWING A LARGE VARIETY OF ELD 

GANT HATS AND BONNETS SUITABLE FOR EARLY 

FALL WEAR, 4S ENGLISH MILANS, WITH VEL 
VET, PLUSH, AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS, 


OUR FALL IMPORTATION OF 


KID GLOVES 


IS NOW READY, AND EMBRACES ALL THE NEW 
AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES, 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIALTIES IN 


LACK SILKS. 


ALL-SILK, 22-INCH, BLACK SATIN DUCHESS al 
,88c. AND ,98c., WORTH $1,25 AND $1,35. HEAVY 
BLACK SATIN RHADAMES MERVEILLEUX, SOLIEL 
AND OTTOMAN, IN TEN QUALITIES, FROM $1,09 
TO $198, ALL NEW GOODS AND SPECIAL BAR 

GAINS, 

OUR STOCK OF PLAIN BLACK SILKS IS NOW 
COMPLETE. IT REPRESENTS ALL THE WELL 
KNOWN FRENCH MANUFACTURERS. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO OUR RED 
STAR BLACK GROS GRAIN SILK, WHICH Ig 
CELEBRATED FOR DURABILITY, IS MADE OP 
FINE ITALIAN SILK, AND WARRANTED NOT TO 
CRACK. 

PRICE, ,98c, $1,214, $1,25, $1,49. 

ONE HUNDRED PIECES 22-INCH ALL-SILK BLACK 
SATIN 


BROCADES, 


ALL NEW ANDCHOICE DESIGNS, AT ,98c., WORTR 
$1,40. ALL THE ABOVE GOODS ARE FRESH AND 
OF THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION, 


WE MAKE SPECIAL MENTION OF OUR STOCK OF 


NEW FALL 


IT COMPRISES PLAIN PLAIDS, STRIPES, CHECKS, 
DIAGONALS, AND ARMURES IN CAMEL’S HAIR, 
CASHMERES, SERGES, LADIES’ CLOTH, AND FLAN 
NEL SUITINGS IN THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND 

COLORINGS. 
WE ALSO NOTE SPECIALLY A LARGE INVOICE 
OF GENUINE SCOTCH 


CHEVIOTS 


FOR LADIES’ SUITINGS. THESE GOODS ARE FULR 

DOUBLE WIDTH AND ALL WOOL. WE OFFER THI 

ENTIRE LOT AS A GREAT BARGAIN AT,79c. PEI 
YARD. 

FULL LINES OF HENRIETTAS, . CASHMERES, 

SERGES, DRAP D’ETE-MERINOES, ; SHOODAHS, 


ARMURES, CRAPE CLOTHS, AND ‘ALL OTHER 
GOODS SUITABLE FOR MOURNING WEAB. 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY. STYLES EXCL® 
SIVELY OUR OWN AND PRICES. BELOW: COMPE- 
TITION. THIS DEPARTMENT NCW LOCATED ON 
SECOND FLOOR, CORNER 4TH-STREET AND 
SIXTH-AVENUE. MONEY WILL BE CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED IF GOODS ARE NOT'SATISFACTORY 


R.H.MACY & 60 


N LED IN QUENCHING THIRST AND PRO 
Lasers Tiotine APPETITE, 

The Mapas ee gg meen Pn Pact ig me mm 
WATER depend on the purity, m s' 
salts, and the softness of the water—absoridny im- 
purities and allaying inflammation. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM 
Hon. WM. WINDOM: “TI nave faith ip it.” 
Gov. J. M. RUSK, of beg “The best water in+ tin 
consin: ¥ — ’ 
Dr. WILLARD PARKER: { a its happy re 
Duhon *- B. FULLER: ** Bethesda saved my life.” 


Dr. S. MARKS, President? “The best remedy { have 
Wis. Med. Society: used.” 


“Invaluable in inciges- 
"Brand gaia ioe tion. This delicious 


7 water always reliaves 
New-York: and retreshes me.” 


P. SCHERER & CO.. 
No. 11 Barclay-st., New-york 
Qr atall drugzistse- 


Re ie Sela 


1 EA Ame ome eee heme Bee Pam 





